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RIGHT HONORABLE LORD, 
THE LORD 
VISCOLINT SCUD AMORE. 


My Lord, 


His Tranſiation makes its firſt ad- 
dreſſe to your Honour's Accurat 
judgment, but craves no protecti- 
on for the Matter, or Expreſſions 
of the Originall; Fe or, the Matter is 
but the reſult of your Reaſonings; : 

and the F xpreſsions, but the repetition of your 

Eloquence. In th Author, two things, beſides his 

exact knowledge in Civill and Divine affairs, are 
very remarkable; his Love to Truth, and Hatred 
to Detraction: As to Truth, he holds it forth, as 
the beſt & moſt permanent Policy for Princes, aud 
their Miniſters of State, Buy the Truth, but ſell it not, 
ſaies Solomon. Magna eft Veritas, G. prevelebit. As 
to. Detraction, he condemns the practice of it in 
all perſons, and; gives th'example t others. For he 
ts ſparing in the diſcovery of ſome ſharp Truths, 
and permits the Matter, Errours,or Crimes, to pub. 
liſh the men. And ĩt were to be wiſhed, that perſo- 
nall obloquie were not as modeable in our daics, as 
new dre. 


A 2 In 


In the huſineſſe of 


Gallican;Yhen Pepaltperiwaſion. Deceits and vi- 


8. 


9 


finds them ʒ Piety and V ertue highly exalted For 
he made them, if report be true, his daily exerciſe; 
as knowing, that nothing can be perpetuall, but 
what is founded upon Piety or Vertue: for they 
are equall in the Ballance, when Vices endure no 
equality. And being bred in the School of that eni- 
nent and ſucceſsfull Caruinall of Richlieu , and cheri. 
ſhed in his Converſation and Houſe, did collect the 
moſt refined products of his Policy, Wit, and Ex- 
perience, and gather the choiceſt Flowers of his 
Garden. | 

The Book had a very high eſteem in France, at 


the publication in Paris , and hath juſtified its cre- 


dit in the preſent uſe, as an approved Jewell; and ĩt 


cannot go leſſe in value here, where Learning and 


good Wits abound , andthe judgment of diſcer- 
ning a true Diamond from a Pibble ſtone, though 
never jo well ſet ; equall, if not ſuperiour, to any 
Nation of the World. | 

My Lord , 

Forgive th exerciſe of your patience ſo long, in 
the Porch of this beautifull and regular Edifice, 
raiſed from the materialls of the Brain, and ador- 
ned with the Beauties of Rhetorick, and Examples 
drawn to the life, But the Key being now in your 
hand, your Lordſhip may enter at pleaſure, and 
diſmiſſe, ä 

My Lord, 


Tour Lordſbips bumbl eS ear, 
H. H. 


* g 
- 
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ADVERTISEMEN 


REBA DER, 


Have ſome Conſiderations to repreſent unto thee 
concerning this VVork whereupon I beſeech thee to 
K thy eyes. The firſt is in relation to the Matter, 
ich is compoſed of Reaſunings and Examples. As 
to the Reaſonings, thow ſhal: kzow them to be 
wholly mine, and a pure prodatt of my witt , and 
"by conſequence imper fett, and tales of the weake- 
neſſe of the principle from which it is derived. When 1 diſcourſe 
of paſt Occurrences, and of things hapned in the Raignes of the King, 
If the true motives have not alwaies been encountred b me, nor the 
eſſenteall cauſes of their ſucceſſe; I have nothing to ſay to thee, lut that 
Thad not the ſpirit of Di vi nation; That I have not received remem- 
brances or inſtrutlions from any perſon And that th* Actions of Princes 
are like great Rivers, the beginning and ſprings whereof ſew perſons 
have ſeen, though ax infinite of perſons ſee the courſe and progreſſe of 
them | 


If any perſon thinks my Judgement too free, chiefly when I ſyeake o 
the bor! 221 the —— beſeech him dar hs — 
ler (onſequences cannot be drawn from th* Examples that are brought ; 
If examples are falſe, I have not invent⸗d themzthe ſprings are 
well knowne : There's cauſe ne vertheleſſe to praiſe God that ſime of the 
Paſtors who have governed his Church have not been ſo black as they 
are painted. If fo e true, there's cauſe to admire the Divine Pro- 
vidence in preſerving his Church from decay and ſpots in the time of 
corruption of ſome of tis members, and in maintaining of it in health, 
the —— being ſo ncer it. That is toſay, as I underſtand it, that no- 
thing was altered of the meanes which God bath appointed to guide us to 
our ſupernatarall end. That the Dofirine of Fauh which is one of the 
Principles that makes us aft Chriſtianlj, and which bath Workes ſor her 
— end, is alwates the ſame. That the Sacraments which canferr 
andincreaſe grace in us by virtue of the Inſtitution of Jeſus Chriſt, and 
net by virtue of what we Lring unto it of ours, as of a meritorious cauſe, 
are net changed for the number, their matter, or their forme; That the 
permanent and incorruptible State in theſe two things is found only 
„ in 


| Advertizement. 


prevention. 


iu that holy Hierarchy which makes that myſticalh-Bonig of Jeſus Cbrift ; 
which is campoſed of a bead that repreſents st,andof many principall c 
— — ebe e. 2 


2 


dency and nian f ibenſelves. That it never hapned that 
ths Head, and theſe ember 3 ee 
ether, and % ; dagen! theſe two things; 
= that it — * of the world, it he 77 


miſes of God are eternall, and bis Word unchangeable; and therefore 
no perſon is to wonder ff out of the ¶ hurch there be no ſal uation, ſince 
the Church only contarnes that means that brings ut thither, and pre- 
ſerves inviolable the ſubſtance and number of the Sacraments, and the 
purity of th Evangelicall dotirine. Aoreover, and for what reſpefteth 
every member of the Church in particular, That God bath lefs ther in 
the hands of their counſell to beleeve or live as they pleaſe 3 bas bed 


bath put before them fire and water, that they may. make = 25 „ 
0 oY > 


and that be impoſeth no neceſſity upon them, but leaves ibem 
of therr will, that's to ſay, the power to follow that guod or o fo 
to doe evill or to abſtai ne from it. * 
when I ſpeake then with liberty of the vices of ſome Popes, 
corruption: of ſame of their Agents ; 1 doe not thinke to wrong Religion, 
nor to offend the Church. The Cardinall Baronius relates, with much 
more ſeverity or leſſe allay then I doe, the abuſes which overflowed the 
Court of Rome when two famous whores Theodoſia, and Moroſia, g- 
verned it, and the Popes of that time; A man muſt not alwates ſet 
himſelſe againſt known truths: Who ſupport ill cauſes loſe their credit, 
& make chef elus to be ſuſpeted,when they hade good ones to defend 1 
reſemble certain perſons who being equally — to all the vor la are 
not ſo to any perſon; and putting neither difference nor meaſure ta 
their ci xilities, and treating with the ſame honours and complements, 
the perſons of ſmall merit and baſe condition, oblige not ſo mach the 
one as they wrong th others. Nevertheleſſe if I am not decesved, I dee. 
exerciſe ſuch a moderation in ſpeaking of Popes, aud fo well ſupport 
bat is of Gods — in condemning what pr om the meak- 
eand e corruption of man, that I am ſo farye from leleruinę 
7 — of — I ele, witheut — Larne — 
ſomewhat fram the Holy Chayre , if without paſſion judgement be paſ- 
ſed upon me. Howſoe ver if I flatter my ſelfe in my apprebes ſions, and 
if the love of my worke decei des me, 1 ſubmit with 4 compleat udmif- 
ſion to the judgement of Superieurs , and of them ub haue power to 
regulate my opinions, and to impoje lames upon my underſjanding. 
—2 1 condemne it; I doe now retra# auc they 
ſhell not eſteeme good, aud have net ſo litile of Cheiftd anity as not io 
know that tis better to obry and exereiſe a neceſſary uerrur hen to mala 
a noyſe in the world and gains a Varne repnaamon of ſpirit, in defending, 
an-ambiguous Opinion, Let this be ſaid im paſing y andby he 


As 


Advertizement. 


As for the Examples winch make out 1b other part of the matter of 
this work 5 I attuiſe thee Reader,that if the Authors fromwhom I have 
talen them ave deceived, I will not be their ſecurity: If I baue miſta- 
ken my ſelfe in what I have taken from them, I confeſſe freely that bat 
fault is voluntary; that tis 8 defe# for which aremedy might have 
been foand tn conſulting with knowing men or bookes , bat that I have 
not done it for want of leiſure e : If any perſon take n ill that 
I doe-make ſo frequent uſe of Spaniſh Examples, I beſeech ham to con- 
ſider that I doe it for two or three reaſons. The firſt, that its the Fremeh 
humour to be more ſenfible of ſirange things than them of their country, 
The ſecond, in ſo much that they will ſerue the more to make khowne 
the Condutt of the Spaniards, which is a neceſſary knowledge tothe A. 
gents of other Princes, fince that Nauion bolds other Chriftian nations 
in perpetuall _ and obligeth them to be with her or againſt hey. 
The third, inſomuch that, ſpeaking generallyabas Nation underſtands 
th Art lo governe and command men better then any Nation in the 
world. If I ſpeak in many placts with prayſe of S. ihe Cardinall 3 bee it 
conſidered apart from the intereſ of any perſon 5 that I take nothing 
from another to give to him: That I do attribute alwaies tothe King 
the chieſe glory of good ſucceſſeʒ That ¶ doe repreſent him as the princi- 
pall and firſt — of the good fortune of France, and that the prayſes 
which I give to S. the Cardinal, are applhed unto him in ſuch a manner 
that they rebound nevertbeleſſe upon the King. That I condemne not in 
particular any living perſon. That I commend others whom J meet with 
in my diſcourſe who deſerve it, and give honour to-vertue whe 
I finae it: That I doe re port what paſſed under the Government of that 
great Miniſter of State by way of Example, and as I doe relate the 
- eAfions of a Ferrand Gonſalve, or of 4 Gaſton of Foix, of 4 
Prince of Parma, or of a Duke of Guyſe, that I adde nothing to 
th Afions ; that I ſpeake not but of the things wee have touched 
and ſeene whereof our ſenſes are Judges, and whereunto all Nations 
give Euidence. 4 doe but reaſon upon it, let it be examined whether my 
reaſonings are weake andill grounded: and if they who take offence have 
better Moralls aud better Politiques then mine; I doe not pretend to 
hinder them of the light or of the value they ſhall put upon them with 
theſe Precautions. It cannot be thought ſtrange that I prayſe a Perſon 
who bath rendred ſo great Sertices to the King, which are known to all 
the world, who bath ſo much merited of the State and of Religion; that 
our Neighbours and they that love us not, have an inſinite _ for 
himz and that be is my Maſter. 

It remains to ſpeake of the forme of the Worke, which is the ſtyle: 
whereupon, Reader, I dbe timely aatiſe thee thas i 
with eloquence: Thas I have laloured Things more then Words : That 
I bave not read Quintilian, vor the Rhetorsque of Ariſtotle , an- 
eſſe it be that part where he ſpeakes of the poſſions of Men , 
and of the affeiions of divers «Ages. And therefore , if there 


te 
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Advertizement. 


be any thing that reliſbes of this Art, know that it entred by chance and 


ipped in by accident: That tis a plant that growes of it ſelfe, and 
— being ſetz and that I have tots like the 8 of ET which 
markes the bowers, without knowing of it. Notwithſtanding 1 conf e 
that I have not neglefied to gie it ornaments after my faſhion 5 that's 
to ſaynaturalls and that I bad firewed more flowers if I bad had them, 
or more leaſure to have gathered them; Thou mayſt finde there ſome in- 
equality, and ſome places that are not ſoſtrong or ſo well digeſted as 0- 
thers, But tis, that all the matters or the manner 1 they ought 
to be handled are not capable of the ſame force aud graces. It goes 
much better when the ſubjeR carries us, and that we have wind and 
tide, then when we cannot move but by the ſtrength of Armes and Oares. 


And the Maifters of fortifications ſay,-that there are places upon the 


Earth which cannot be made ſtrong; not for want of Art, but by reaſon 
of the vitious platforme and ſituation. 

I beſcech thee alſo, not to ſtart back at th Entry, and at the reading 
of the firſt diſcourſe which hath ſome Rgdeneſſe init, whereof I am 
very ſenſible and which is not ſufficiently poliſhed nor adorned. 


THE MINISTER 


'S T A TE 


Furſt Diſcourſe. 


That, An Excellent Miniſter of State is an Evidence of 
the Fortune of a Prince, and the Inſtrument 


＋ the . of a State. 
14% > 1, Firſt Book. 


4 
— 


mou courſe of 1 , tis 17 0 charDe- 
| onely are in the power of man, a 
that all Events re diſpoſed by ſome Power 
above him, and which being infinitely wiſe, 
d doth-notbing by Chance. Ih hazard, to 
which ſo things are attributed, is a 
work pe Sa: x ib — the Principles of governing 
the World. All things are guided without our hip in Light 
gy nas and the blind goddeſſe, that is called Fortune, 
TE „which Philoſoph (hath not adored, and Religion 
hath aboliſhed in the deſiru ion of Idolatry. -Th' invention 
nevertheleſſe hath not been unprofitable. The miſerable, 
courge the cauſes of their miſery upon it; and th i impru- 
, th' effects of their ill uas: Her name is in the 
— — all s, the wiſe and unwiſe do e . em- 
ploy itz and uſe is made of it 2 to he the ter un- 
derſtood, and not to depart from a received „ nor 
from the the terms that are practiſed; But to deelare what tis; 


The Power we ſpeak of, is thing, than Kerne, 
inſt char —— ee cauſes , 


a 


LA L Narr, , HAD 
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The 2 of State. 


and gif of them t his ends, whether t be confor- 
_ acer . TAN. bey 


nap > ho hog ah 
of the other 


ni cir f 
other cauſes, wr Are he K — „ Infallibly drawes 
th' effect which he p ed tohimſelf, and which — hu- 
mane foreſight is often licle ex 

In a word, the workman that obſerves the rules of his 
Art, is never diſappointed of his intention; the Painter, that 
perfectiy underſtanda the mixtures of Colours, and the pro- 
portions I Figures, dra wes at pleaſute exquiſite Pictures; 
th'Archite& , that caſts his defignes by the rules of Archi- 
tecture, makes them happily to proſper. But thefaireſt ope- 
rations of Man » wherein his nobleſt part hath moſtintereſt , 
are not ſolely capable of qnaning a their end, and th effect 
aimed at. Hannibal ated the full duties of a brave Captain, 
and yet was overcome by Sc;p:o. Cicero forgers nothing of the 
charge of an excellent Oratour, yet Alex was condemned; 
and Andre Doria ſees the Fleet of his Maſter periſh in the 
Port of Argiers , notwithſtanding his skill and experience in 
Maritime affairs. But what God addes to the Principles that 
are in us, th occaſions which He caufeth to ariſe for ua, the 
means which he ſuſcitates, th obſtacles which he diverts in 
pur favour, and allth * which He gives us, to make 
our deſires eo prof; r yn 


and them, Na hich receive ir this goad ſuc- 
waies 


cefſe doth not accompany ation od 1757 en- 
a eli as God doth not alwaies ſt and 


es 3 th Infidells have oft 


— — Chriſtians, and of Catholicles. The moſt 


haly of our King: phach been unhe x {by his ewo Voyages be- 
= er 3 and the Cauſe for which he w. he made 
and th' Intereſt of —＋ could not ſecure him 
ide, nor from the eng, nothing 
comparable to t facorſſ of U 3 nothing - 
5 to Alexander's ſucceſſes, death; and a 
for whoſe ambition the 8 too liule, and 
that had the vanity to think, that there was not matter 
enough therein ſor his had fortune fo farou- 
rable; that ſhe covered his ts, and rendred his 
happy LAN or ar had moſt ſueceſſe, in cthomoſtunjuſ 


Wer bs 
hed no more to do than 22 


— Romane Common - wealth. She that dhe 
Law 


"The Minifter of State, 


An . 
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Lay to all the Earth, fell,in leſſe time, than is —.— ta · 
king of a City; and three years have 
of many ages. Attila and Tamberlein have le Hoke: 
ning in their conqueſts; and and the Race of — y 

takes away Religion from God, and from men, hath 
obtained ſo many victories, and ex ſo far Its Domĩ- 
nions, for theſe hundred years and npwards , that no for- 
raigneforce ſeemes ſufficient and capable for the preſent, to 
abate the forces of that Empire 3 — — ie hath nothing 
more ta fear but its own greatueſſe and exceflive' 


The reaſon of this diverſity is, that God doth not alwaies 
—.— 


work miracles, and diſorders not the order of 
love of honeſt men; and as it — reaſomable to rayſe 
courage and confirme their ho that God ſhould fome- 
times viſibly haſten to their ri is alſo moſt conborma- 
ble ta the lawes of his providence, and to the ſweetneſle of 
his conduct, that ſecond cauſes be ſuffred for the moſt part to 
act according to their capacity and extent of their — and 
therefore, in order to that; the weake to give way to the 
ſtronger; that a leſſe r virtue, ns I] meane , the 
greater; and that they, who 

their enemies, havealſouponthem notorious ſucoeſſerother- 
wiſe truly he ſhould oblige — 5 tor — 


of them who have ae e And i 
ſhould be ſucceſsfull in th rn 
ſhed from the civill life and induſtry from x the erer a 


faires, 
As to the ſueceſſes of Uſurpatore, It js eaſte to . 
ſon, if we ſearch the cauſcy "ofthe c of — the 


Revolution of Empires, Tis certaine that the greateſt & moſt 
8 are not a Beate the —.— the moſt durable: 

contrary,as the moſt deneate fruits aro ſoonet | 
Kehoe yan ) _ trees ape an inſtance of adi 
approaching 3 it happens that States which are in the 
flowet of their force,and at the laſt round of their 
ſes ate not farre from their fall; Pleaſure enters with wealth ; 
power prod uceth ambition, & theſe two pa ſſions, vhich af- 


thelt end Wet extepriod os te rmeanes ,- draw 
aide —— other evi, chat of neceſſity thoſe unhap- 


— dm rn = 


work, Book T, 


notprious advagtuges of = 


The Miniſter of Stax: 


2 — — man — 33 
w to to vio rights = 
— 3 but acted of their owne accord, and by their 
owneclection, he may lawfully favour them and his juſtice 
will not ſuffer many good actions of theirs fy 
warded,nor them unpuniſhed who have abuſed his 
But when he makes choice of a perl n 
ders of the world: or for the good of a particu Stare Then 
—.— is ſhewed in furniſhing him with 
ron tg matters. The thoughts are 


he gives the power to execute t 
his enemies, and leades him as 
. — 'to 
or is, to 
whom he communicates his 
= good 
ves or 
according Land qual ty of 
their temper 5 he mrok or os 1 * 
pends on them, in 6 peel 1 ty is placed, and 
who diſpoſe of their power. dlexende had never e yered 
Aja, nor made the Indices to tretuble but for E , Parme- 
mo, and Cv; Ceſar | r trails by the hands of 
his Lieuftenants ; of theworld which 
ambirion and pode wr had divided into thies ports; 
vas reduced under the dominion of Avgeftss by the 
ſell of Mecenas, and by the Valour of 2 aſtini an tri- 


— Pepſoa » and the Vandals in Africa, 
the Goths in teh, by the aide of Belliſarius and Ner- 
erte. 

The Countob Dare, Puthon, the Hire, and the Mayde Jane 
delivered France from the invaſion of the Exgliſb z And the 
firſt Man ofthe age of whom it be 4 

, by his 
of State, taken 


El Tie Minifterof Std. © 
niguahe carte] —— order 3 2 BT 


of that obedience which is amongſt men: Sp) he De 
ery reaſonableſ ſince a — — ought to be ma 
are boru, an . which they cannot fub- 


chem) chat abe e it: The 
(ia Conlore ſo delicate and a Fabrick compoſed of ſo 
ny pieces,that if it be got guided by a dextrous prudence, 
— — a ſoveraign vertue, a very little thing 
an 
And inſomuch that they who attain to ſuch a condition 
are Extraordinary, but not Immottal, and have not alwaies 


ſuooeſſors of their virtue, as they have of their dignity — 
happens ordinatily that they leave, in n vour of —— 
repreſentation of their andas 2 Monument of 
Philoſophy, The Laws and good Orders: And — 


all Laws are not good in all times, and that they cannot pro- 
vide againſt all occurrences and the accidents of lifes: tis 
neceſſary that he raiſe alſo ſome wiſe Perſon, whoſe pru- 
dence may ſup ppiye ly the defeats, and give them ſuch a juſt tem- 
and whole proportion 1 7 beſt fie the Time, 
en, and Affairs. | 
wis then 2 moſt certain truth, that good Miniftetsof late 
. aretheglory of their Princes, and — of the people : 
as the — — the wicked —— of —— 
thothor: ae narreall principles 

2 — humours ave awakened under 
their condua 3 they ſerve for — — ſpight of diſ- 
cemented, and to the diſturbance of faftious and 
rhe people who are troubled to permit the Government of 
honeſt men, are carried to Licenſe, and enclined to Nebel- 
tion, when they fall under the power of thoſe who are diſno- 
neſt. It ſeemo ro them that — to have one Maſter, 
to hom neeſſury obedience ought to be paid, and whoſe 
God dorh oblige them to carry hom grievous ſoever i 
e them who ard not their Soveraigus 
rt, when they triumph in their vexa- 
. —— 9 — in their bloods Iis a ſad ne- 

ceſſity for them, and a hard eſlay of In effect, if 
Atiſtotle barb dend Tr ant to bes The: perſon who bath his 
move before, 1 — — bis ſul jet Into 


all, rned b 
dee 3 


au the Prigee tboht upon the Stare 22 | 
and whicl- cannot! be enen trem him z T 


him, 
are Miniſters of „ . 


Les. 
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Book 


L as a Miſtreſs, whom they endeavour to ſtrip naked whilſt 


they do enjoy her. 
Second Diſcourſe. 
That th art to govern it donbtfull, and difficult; and receives a 
great reliefe from Learning. i dt 


; not ſtrange that ſo few hogeſt men are found in the 
frequent occafions of ſinning; nor that the know- 
ledge of governing ſhould be fo rare when tis ſo difficult. 
The reaſon of State which iche matter, is ſo perplexed and 
i and th'affairs have ſo many lights which con- 

found our ſight, that tiano onder, if we are often troubled 


which they promiſe, a 
i the paſt makes ſo ill a judgement of the fu- 
noce — — rg 
equally or _— compleat reſem- 
wrt ar Farr nr —ę—„— 
is not alike, nor their ſortune e And 23s there's 
not much cauſc for him to | 
faces, nor a party to follow, nor reaſons todiſpaſe 
Naples make 
V Lorance of 


,and by 


1 
: 


ed all chat it eucouutred; madereſiſtanee; and Fle- 
rence that wazon his way for fear of her liberties. 
In this fatall fear and conſteraation of ſpirits; Peter of Mevicrs, 


Son 
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Sou of Larance, goes to meet the victorious, and caſts him- 
ſelfe unhappily into his nets 3 Th'cxample which he would 
have followed, was deſtructive to him, and he returned not 
till he had putthe keys of the States of the Common-wealth 
into our hands, till the Country way plundred of all with. 
out, and in — to be loſt, if tbe generality of the Citizens 
had not — than the reſolution of Charles, and than 
the fortune of that unwiſe Conqueror. 

When che gr. of Laztree undertook thienterpriſe of Va- 
ples, Hugo Moneado reſolved ta defend onely the City, and 
to — the reſt of the Kingdom. The Duke of Alu 
took a contrary courſe, when the Sr. of Groyſe aſſaulted him 
there, and by th'advice of Ferrand Gonſatue, reſolved to 
_— all, and to deſtroy us by a multitute of Sieges; both 

lutions proſpered, and two 257 different Counlells had 
the ſame cad, and ke ſame eff he victory. There have 
been ſome whole ſingle —— and firſt words, have in- 
ſtantly appeaſed th inſurrection of the people. And there 
have been others hom this monſter hath ſuddenly devou- 
red, to whom they have not given the leaſure to aw oor 
to open the mouth. How often by this meanes. 
and Yermanicus a the ans of the Sou 2 
the ſedition of Armies? And how many others ha ve periſh - 
ed in the ſame way, age thoſe th; mod the e homogge ty chat 

c 


were but moved, that were bu 
and cauſed in them a deſire of ſatiath obives mh; 
their blood, who before murmured y againſt their Go- 


vernments Pa like mannerthey that have condemned Hen- 
ij the third for deaving Pris in that notorious revolt, which 
is called the Baricades, have at leaſt left as much cauſe to re- 
fiſt theirjudgemenr as they had to condemn a Prince; who 
—— — — — — th; evill 
that ne re y #1t-nNappened; w permitt $ peo- 
e to be felons, ——— them in 372 of 
and that wou 
faults to be compleated, nor that the 
crimes ſhould them ſcek, inthe dea X himt 
- impunity, which they believed was not fo be 
found in his : But tis the errour of the greateſt 
— Fe to exclaim —— againſt th unfortunate . 
in the — 


that ſuffer it are not gu) 

the. — all the S whit 

in hand, they were thebeſt which, they had quit- 

ted, when thoſe they had taken ay ie 7c pag * 
man ever dyed; were he heuer ſo decay 3 

whom kis life had 3 Nich a thing bad 


not willing! their 
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not been done, or ſome other thing had been done. A 

Rk fonts Coli a wall — 
noth a com | 
then Policy and Hiſtory, nor that any 'is more proſita 
ble for it converſation with the dead, and abſent pet · 
ſons: therein he knows in a little time th aſfairꝰ of —— 
there he enjoyes the of all the great 
have preceded and there alſo he finds — wnich — 
him often to fall, and which make out the dangers unto him 
which he ought to paſs; and th'awbuſhes which he. ought 
to avoid: at leaſt by the favour of Books and Studies,be gains 
that which prepares him — And ſudden acci- 
dents, give not him the diſturbance they give to 
perſons 3 ſince nothing is A near unto him, whereof — every 
not read ſomething a hing, or like unto it. The life 
of man is ſo ſhort, or ſo vexed, that it hardly holds out for 
fiveor fix important Negotiations zand ordinarily they who 
have but the finglecommen ſcnſeto act, ceaſe to live, or 
have not health when they have experience: on the contra- 
225 hey whom ſtudie prepares, and are guided by Philoſo- 

Ys 1 


uickl r they meet with v diſe 
1 ſoon as they touch upon bu- 


3 advantage over the firſt; as in 
—.— they have, who enjoꝝ the ſcienes of Deſign and 


— them who have nothing of Acquiſitioo 
paint. Of this, we have, without going 
om the — 3 — examples, and eminent 
perſons. — — Valewce, under Francis the 
and under (barles the ninth. Pina, Arch - biſhop of Lyons, 
under Henn the third; and the Cardinal of Oſſat; under the 
fame Prince, and under Han the Great, have been; Com- 
ſummated i aimoſtaſibon on: as known in Coun- 
_ And for the war, the of Peſcary, who was 
55 and whow the Be ef 1:4 judged wendy 
ed to Charles the — —— 
Priuce oſ Orenge, whoſe life had been too 
= 1 — Tore 
t Bey The 
ke Jelerved ar intro commandeh/Armieder 5p Spain andl to 
1 bn in military ſcience : 


A this truth v fince 


8 The — 


clexr and e per 2 the Cardinal of 
Tis true, that — bes 2 ren him all heed 26 
make him that ſhe 

fu! bands, her favour and riches. But tis true 
hath laboured very hard to compleat himſelſe, 


was wanting 
experience. Tis have ee for matter to his 


underſtand 
ſtrucd it He 


Wen ke, — in — 
diſcourle of the profte of knowledge. - 


The third Diſcourſe, 


That the uu. of the Miral,i is 4 neceſſary Rac 
5 for the Politi quae. 


"Here's no queſtion poeehar tb knowledg of Ma Manners 


1. in a neceſſary preparative for 
t they who aſpire to this withou 2 — 
— — N who und. 


m be exerci a fel — 2 — 
— — will ga der 
word vf the and oſ it uſage. 2 
be 3 if it be not le, it ſhall 


w ; and if there be neither. 
to 


he the ſenſes, there ſhall be ſubligace, — truth, for 
of th under and for diſcovery of 


— — een eee 


47 
*: Bo. I. 


„ unto him | 
— to nature, an e | 


10 e of State. 


Bodk-1. roger IT — — 
j\bold:alſo the firſt rank in his in- 


1 
z life: In this ordey conſiſts his 


; rlew: 
ſeized upon the faculties, chat ir becomes ſlave to the body, 
makes ont a fearfall confufion,- and a lamentable gb. 
The middle condition is a ſtate of civil War, herem com- 
— n oy nn aud from which wiſe men 


In betwixt reaſoa and paſſions, 
— —u— 


of th'underſtandiog; and re- 
fides in the chicfeſt — the ſoul : And th others arefor- 


med in thelow Region, and in — brutall capacity which 
follows onely th trimgreſions of ſeaſ and is concerned one- 
] in the good of th'Animal part. 5 52 are raiſed * — 
med, as th object that Nr 
tis not neceſſaty, that in themſel ves there ſhould be — 
violence and force which ſtirs up th appetite ; it ſuffioeth, 
— tis received in th imagination where it enters. There 
———ů as pleaſeth to that fanta- 
= 4 there — a it ſeems good to 
that Fovl. ＋ anatomy joy, in another it 
tis hut an — — 
— = but ſcarcely rouch 2 — 
the foul ʒ and moments after tis a + which 
teares and p-it into pi which makes bavoke in 
Wes powers, ant] «hich trouble even to the Will 
which it would corrupt, aud even to Reaſon alſo which it 
endeavours to ſuborne 3 ſo certain is it, that the. imagina- 
tion is ſupple and various, and that things act not in us ac- 
3 . —— 'Tis true, 


vor dull, which is — 5 non appe- 
— — mortified, which is not heated 5 moreover 

the diſturbance is ſometimes ſo great, and the fo 
furious that it is not in the power of the ſoul ro- it: 
but in caſe ſhe ſtand firm in the deſiro of good, which is moſt 
convenient for her, and whareof (hokath madecholoey ho: 
nour is alwajes on her fide, and to overcome 3 It ſufficeth not 


ſhall have — 


r 


— — 


N 


rebel "Ronſon will reign ———— and the man that is 
arrived to ſuch a ſtqte, deſerves of erage rg to be pre- 


ferred before other men : lets — 8 
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in the the body and and ſpirit of ren 


40 nope ted hah alſo in his converſation and 


which t 


in the Crowd: Far that end he teacherh(him a vertue, which 
is 2 ed; which inſtructe him to live well with his 

eighbour, an rs wi pn 1 
— for the ed 
bout the divifion of Ri nd hi which 
been made in the — RT ftrod 
nevertheleſs very for the good DOES 
ornament of. the ci vill li aud r che A lack 
things as: arecommodious - for man, The llators and 
Founders of Suten have this unrsz I 22 re- 
gard that ſhe appeared a little too much in 
— — — thing e 
leave the conduct t toevery mans ju in- 
— — rs Loa 

e made: vr per- 
ſons to di it; they have put the ſword into their hand 
to make men affraid of it, and have iven it a ſcabberd with 
thename of a Prince, and of his Authority, nn 
more reſpect. | 
But inſomuch that 


1 — ' 

gulati is actions, and forming 

tainof E aity, and tothe firlt ſpring of Juſtice, which is the 
La of nature, or to walk after a more certain guid, and 
by a light free from corruption; be will the 
dictates. of Religion and motions. of Charity, which is the 


end of which is the fulneſſe of other Law, and 
the deſiniti ve meaſure of all goodtbings, He myſt have a re- 


ſpe for the formalities of z but he muſt not 
bel that make up the ion of a Chriſtian, nor 
2 — . COR, 00 


indu re 


pers me. —— — that 


— — — 1 — 


—— 
2 have probi- 
cheap; the duty of an boneſt man would be very 
We noch way way that leads to heaven mould ot be ſo long 
ſtraight as the Bible deſcribesit. 


| FT; | 
Dek J. 
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T 2 The fourth Diſcourſe. 


How that ſaying of the Philoſopher: # tobe underſtood gh at, bo com- 
1 — £9 to be wiſey and better they the perſon that obeyes. ; 


. "Tint —— . is _ _ foundations 
'- | where e Politique is raiſed, and ought to pre- 
| SC ! bebe Cords of States, to 
that direction of . ple. From thence is taken that com- 
mon ſaying of Philoſophers , That who commands ought to be. 
better then t 7 2 that obeyes; and that, The Government of men 
belongs nat to him that is a ſlaue to his paſſions, nor to govern another 
unleſs be bath the better fight. It ſeryes not therefore a Prince to 
have ordinary intelligence, or a common qualification of 
manners: But to ſatisfie his duty, and fill up worthily his 
charge: it ſeems that he ought to have a more ſublime rea- 
ſon. and diſpoſition of will more perfect then his ſubjects; 
This propoſition ne vertheleſs is not to be underſtood literal - 
1 and in a very rigorous ſenſe. That was good in the ſoun - 
ding of States, and in the firſt liberty which the 3 had 
to make choice of their Superiours and Maſters. Then it was 
neceſſary that the Eection ſhould be made of extraordinary 
perſons, whoſe merit ought to be as high as the dignity to 


which ny are called. But for Soveraign Princes who come 


by ſueceſſion, who are born with the er of a Prince, 
and are received without choice; they muſt be taken as 
Dod ſends them, in wrath,or in the love he hath to his peo- 
ple, which ought to be ſubmitted-unto them. But whoſo- 
ever they are, they cannot alwaycs be perfect at th'inſtant of 
| Raigning, nor have that force of reaſon, nor temper of man- 
ners which the Philoſophers require in them that govern 3 
Prudence, and other morall and politique vertues are not 
born with us, and come not of themſelves. They muſt be 
gained with meditation and exerciſe, and by conſequence 
with time and yeares. And though the principles are in our 
ſouls, and the ſeed in our reaſon, they — pang they 
are cultivated,and, if pains be not taken to preſerve them, 
they are ſmothered in the ſeeds of evill which: are in our 
ſenſes, and in the corruption of our nature; The intenti- 
on then of the Philoſophers, is, that the vertues of Princes 
are of more eſteem then the vertues of particular 
in regard that they have a greater extent of exerciſe, and a 
more univerſall influence; that they are more communica- 
ble; that they dart their beams at greater diſtance; that their 
bounty attracts moreimication, and that it is not ſo eaſie ro 
** | - g came 


command, asperfectiy to obey; nor to lead as to follow Book. 
That if ſuch great qualities are not to he found in thei — . 
ſon, if their birth be unhappy, and if the matter whereof 
they are made cannot receive ſuch divineformes, they ought 
at leaſt to be in them of their Council, who act with thei 
Princes, in the conduct of Afﬀaires. | 
When the Prince is ſtupid or depravedũn manners; when 
they are contrary to the function of his charge, and to the 
dignity he dothexercife3 when they move directly, and of 
their proper motion to the ruine of their ſubjects; Whac 
can be expected from ſuch a Government if th infection hath 
alſo gained upon the Miniſters of State, if they reſemble 
their Maſter, if they do not counterpoiſe his vices And if 
th'evill be entertained by the multitude of evill perſons, 
. ſuch was the Councell of Jeroboam, when he called to Coun- 
cill onely young and deboſhed , inſtead of ancient perſons, 
who had been eye · witneſſes of the Government of his Fa- 
ther, and ſaw that wiſdom acted which was infuſed with- 
out the diſcourſe of Reaſon, and the cares of Experience. 
This nevertheleſs is not extraordinary in the world, and it 
happens but too often that ſuch as approach the Perſons of 
Princes, ſtudy not ſo much to be miniſters of their dignities, 
as inſtruments of their paſſions; They are rather their Cor- 
rupters then Counſellors; that tH imploy Vice when Ver- 
tue is unproſitable to advance them, and that they eſteem 
nothing baſe or diſhoneſt that may fatisfie Ambition, or aſ- 
ſure their ſortune ; Andthough the way they take, lead to 
precipices, and that there are many freſh and ſenſible exam- 
ples of them who have therein ruined themſelves; that 
makes no impreſſion upon their minds: The ill fortune of o- 
tthers concerns them not, and 44 ſo good opinion of 
ve better conduct, or bet- 


themſel ves, that they imagine to have be 
ter fortune to warrant their behaviour. And truly although 


in a ſea ſo tempeſtuous, as the Court, and where tempeſis are 
frequent 3 they ſee alſo by conſequence that ſhipwracks are 
ordinary there; the pieces nevertheleſſe of that wrack are 
ſo. faire, that they ſeem to them of greater value, then 
the condition from whence they had been taken, and then 
the advantages of their birth. 'Tis true, that Corruption 
ſometimes is ſo _— in the ſoul of a _ and his 
Manners changed into ic rofound a deboſbery, that Mini- 
ters of State —— 4g to abate of the ſeverity of ver. 
tue in treating with him; They bauk thoſe paſſions which 
they could not ſafely aſſault in a ſtraight line; They ſuſpend 


the reproofeof vice, where roots were not to be fi 
up; practiſe diverſions, when the ſick perſona cannot 
a | en- 


* E and 
- 
£ I 
# 
1 


ie Miniſter of State. 


aver d withous flactery, that never perſon 


Book 1. endure Remedics, and of two] Evills, in one whereof they 


muſt undoubtedly fall, they divert him towards the leſſer, 
for fear his inelination ſhould force him to the greater evill; 
A ſtrange ineſſe, that to prevent Inceſts and Adul- 
teries, they muſt conſent to other deboſhes leſſe crimioall 
and leſſe in jurious; and to avoid ſacriledges, to permit him 
toact ſingle ruiaes: Seneca andBurrbas found themſelves redu- 
ced to this miſerable neceſſity; & the Philoſophy & vertue of 


thoſe two perſons were conſtrained ſo to bend under 
Nero, & to divert with induſtry the impetuoſity of hie vices : 


which by oppoſition vould have been the more enflamed. 
This conduct nevertheleſs which ought to be ſecret, that it 
may work the better effects, and be ſtolen from the eyes of 
the Prince, leaſt it ſhould hurt more then profit, is many times 
ill interpreted; and the people conſider not, that there are 
ſoveraign Princes who are not to be handled as men, but go- 
verned as Lions, and as furious beaſts : and thar it isa a great 
work to reſtrain their fury, and to hinder them from killing 
and devouring. Thanks be to God, we are in another condi- 
tion 4 we have a king whoſe qualities to this time have been 
rather deſired then ſeen : God hath given him to the world 
to r the diſorders of it; we are bound to him for 
our ſafety, and they that have merited in the i yr ations, 
were the inſtruments onely of his fortune, and the imita- 
tors of his vertue. Above all, tis a mark of heaven's graci« 
ows aſpeſt upon this Prince, to haveraiſed for him ſo gene- 
rous and ſo wife perſons, ſo underſtanding and fo: faithfull 
et eater hee fun 
excellency of kis Ju t, and of the is un 
derſtanding to have made ſo good a choĩce, and to have fix - 
ed his particular Hection, upon his perſon who is the Chief 
and firſt Intelligence. 2. 4085 
Truly, it that be true which «Ariſtotle ſayes, that he alone 
hath the pure uſe of Reaſon, and by conſequence the moſt 
perfect vertve, that hath no violent paſſions ; RAY — 
brougbt to t 
ſervice of Princes, and tothe government of States, greater 
liberty of the ſoul, chen Sr. the Cardinall. His coridition en- 
empts him from the ſtrong impreffione which blood and na- 
tare ſtampd upon the ſpirits ofhis fathers He is a ſtranger to 
all thoſe inclinations, which being rooted in the body, en 
away the foul entirely, or divide it betwixt the pleaſures 
ſeriſe, and the operations of theunderſtanding:' Atd as fot 
that villanous appetite of wealth which traverſeth ſo many 
ilteſtrious perſons ; which ſubornes the moſt uſtſull fir 
vants of Princes and which hath often blotted the faireſt 
my * Lifes: 
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Lifes : It is farre eſtraunged from his humour; Tis certai Fs 
that if ho hath ever Jeaned to any extremity in the — Bogk, 
to vertue, it hath been towards prodigality; and that he 

found nothing ſo eaſie as to be in danger of poverty for the 

ſervice of his Maſter: inſomuch that it may be ſaid of 

him, that he hath a ſoul fo quiet, that not a Motion ariſeth 

in it, but hat bis duty doth ſuggeſt; not an Agitation, but 

what the love he bears to his King hath occaſioned; and 

that nothing hath been acted but what Reaſon hath canſent- 

ed unto,and what Philoſophy hath conveyed into the ſouls 

of the wiſeſt perſons. | | | 


The fifth Diſcourſe. 


That good Mimters of State have not alwaies the Recompence which. 
they deſerde 5 and that their Serxices are often payed with In- 
grabitude. Feb 


Ws. a Miniſter of State propoſeth to himſelfe to act for 
the Love of Vertue, and to draw fromhimſelf the Ap- 
probations of Conſcience, as the chiefeſt Recompence for 
the good he doth : For to hope alwayes, or for the moſt part, 
Acknowledgement, or Juſtice from the ſouls of Princes, is 
not to know their humour, and to miſtake their nature, Tis 


tobe ignorant that the great ſervices which are done th 
are ſo many great Crimes, whenthey have not wheoewithall 


to requite them : That there are not in the world ſuch dan- 
gerous debtors as Princes, when they are inſolvent ; that, 
they make away their Creditors hen they cannot pay 
them, tor the fear they have that they will pay themſelves * 
with their hands; That they are never conſident of the faith- 
fulneſſe of their ſubjects, who have power to hurt them; 
and that they forgive williagly enough the offences which 
have been done them, but never pardon the ill which may be 
done, though there be no will to do iet. 
There ate ſo many Examples of this truth, in Hiſtories and 
in all Ages, that tis almoſt a ſuperfluous thing to Sy 
upon it. But — all, I ſee none comparable to the diſ- 
grace of Rel ſariusz that great perſon who had no other crime 
then his Reputation, and was not culpable, but that he was 


j — Gaube n na h, lead Kingsin Triumph, and made 
8 anne tomewhatiof old Rome, and an Idea 
| N nder of that proud Republique: After all 
that, I fay, thi 2 erſom is abandoned to Buvy. A ſuſpi- 
tio ill grounded deſteoyes che value of fon _ 
342 5 an 
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Book I. 224 a ſingle jealoufic of State wipes them out of the memo- 
ry of his Maſter : but he reſts not there, for the demeanor: 
had been too gentle, if cruelty had not been added to in- 
gratitude. . deprive him of all his honours ; they rob 
him of all his fortune: they take from him the uſe of the 
Day and Light: they put out his eyes, and reduce him to 

the 3 of Rogues; and Belliſarius demands a chari- 
ty. Iconfeſſe when I conſider the chicfe Captain of his Age, 
and the greateſt Ornament of the Empire, of Chriſtians, af- 
ter ſo many Victories & Conqueſts, accompanied with ſo high 
and clear a vertue, and inthe midſt of Chriſtendom, reduced 
to the height of miſery ; it ſeemato me that I read the Meta- 
morphoſis of Fables: A deſire poſſeſſes me to give the lie to 
Hiſtory; and I cannot hold from exclaiming againſt the 
memory of Juſtinian, that could not ſuffer the glory of one 
of his ſubjects, who had been ſo uſefull to him, and that of 
a Cabinet perſon and compiler of Lawes, had made him a 
Conqueror and Triumpher over people; ſo that baſneſſe 
coſt him very dear, and obliged Narces who was as well a 
ſucceſſour in merit, as authority to Belliſarius, not to ex- 
poſe himſelfe to the like fortune. This Narces upon a ſingle 
act of diſdain, which was paſt upon him at the Court of 
'the Emperour, conceived that they might paſſe to a more 
"cruel paſſion, if he prevented not the ill, and that it was bet- 
ter to ſhake off the yoak, then to ſtay to be oppreſſed. 
That ſpoiled th'affairs of Jaſtinian in nah: The Gotbs re- 
volted, and Fortune could not forbear to be of the party 
which Narces followed, nor to find the Barbarians where ſo 
great a Virtue was engaged. | 
All Prinees nevertheleſs are not of his humour, & there are 
ſome whoſe Raign is more Chriſtian, and Conduct more 
juſt; and with whom deſert is in ſafety ; where ſervices are 
acknowledged, and in whom brave Actions beget love, 
without giving them the leaſt jealouſje ; However the Raign 
of our King is an eminent Exception to a propoſition [ſo ge- 
nerall. And if Aachavell had obſerved many ſuch in the 
world, he hadnot adviſed them whoriſe very high by their 
Vircue to deſcend timely, and to quit their greatneſs, or to 
maintain it by force; He had known that there is yet a me- 
dium bet wixt two extreams, and the King had made him 
ſee that his ſervants might centinue great without making 
ill uſe of that to become Rebels. 10 
I be ſecond Example that I will propoſe, is the diſgrace of 
Ferrand gonſalar ; Ils not in truth accompanied with ſo o- 
minent a tion, nor with ſuch cruell marks 1 
titude and Injuſtice, as that of Belliſarim: Butit hath ne 


leſſe 
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leſs citcamftanees >which-:deferve to cha conſfidexed;:: and Bobk I. 
wbereupon a Minifterof State ought to pauſe. It / muſt be Mm 
confeſſed that * is thegreateſt perfori that ever Spain 
brough forth. Ne may paſſe among the greateſt of all Ages: 
He was worthy toeneertheLitzbt compariſon with great 
Scipio; and the Spariſb vanity hath not invented ſo high a: 

' Title t6 hondur Him withall⸗ :Which heath! not 2 
by kid Actions, and mierited ofthis Enemies: He finiſhed the: 
conqueſt of the Kingdomof Granada, and had the honour to 
condlude a War o tea yeats, and to gain for Ferdinand and 
Iſalolli, che Sirname of 1 He chaſed us from the 
Kingdom of Naples for to re: eſtabliſn the Arragons 3 And 
ee (heres with Lenis the twelfth, the Goods of 
his Parents, and that thoſe Princes divided betwixt them 
the Inheritance of an unfortunꝭte perſon 3 He conquered his 
Mafter's ſhare and forced ours from ur: He defeated our 
Armies in all places, but at Seminara where he did not came 
mand He took all the Towns he affaulted; and which were 
defended by us: He knew how to overcome, and to make 
uſe of the Victory. And though no State in the World was 
more moveable or ſubject to Revolutions then that of Na- 
ples He aſſured it notwithſtanding entirely to Ferdinand 
and his Race. He 1 the Sprimgs of the War, 
and of Diſorders: He pulled up Factions that tore the Na- 
tion in pieces; andi if ſome root had ſines red , it had 
ſo little life and force, and ſuch weak aud faint motions, 
that the fafety of the Kingdome was not ſhaken, nor its 
health altered. t O eee Ct c e 
Ne did not onely excell in War, and excbed all Captains 
of his time in the glory of Armes; but he ſupreamly under - 
ſtood the Art of Negotiations, and the knowledge of As- 
fairs. His Eloquence was admirable; His ſpeech had inevi- 

table charms, and his Tongue furniſhe infallibly to gain thoſe 
whom his good Countenance had ſhaken, and whole liber- 
ty was weakened, and courage abated s Being a Priſoner to 
2 King of Granadi; He gained him to zhe ſervice of: his Ma- 
ſter, and perſwaded im to give himſelfe up to Ferdinand, 
who would have had much trouble to overcome him ; He 
withdrew the ( vlonues and the rſines from th intereſt of 
Frances ſor to caſt them upon th intereſt of Spain: And know - 
ing well that long and invetetate hatreds as they were of 
both Families; arefatall to the parties ere they:enter, and 
. —— 
led the differences, and for atime th Emulation t 
labbured of; He was mareover ſo zealons of the 
of — the good of his: 


* 
1 
— 


that 
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Book. T — Gbeliench,cnd broke bis faith to whom 


he had given it : As inthe Treaty hemade with the Dale of 
Calabria, wheredl I — — , and when he 
ſeizcd Aarberg, the perſon of C ear Bur gia, and de- 

— fubcilpe er- deceived}: ſo many other 


nende qaalices db fob perfor; and Auk 


| nite frye hich be had done to his rendred bim 


per fon. And though they love reaſon, yet they 
bate — — an the contrary, the Virtue — Gonſolue 
ves 2 and Alarms to Ferdinand, for whom it 
fa —— And che conqueſts alſo of Naples, 
ad nero of that of that — ſiniſned: 
willingly than he ſhould have done, to lend 
. — — And the Ca- 
lumny became inſolent, to aſſault him when ic received ere- 
dit from his Maſter. Tis impoſſible that they who have 
Commiſſions for great Commands, ſhould give content to 
all the world: Aud 'tis hand 0 One umployments'to all 
ſuch as believe to merit them or recompences to the eſteem 
that every Perſon hath of his ſervices, and to the value be 
ſets upon them 3 and therefore there are alwaies perſons 
that do complain, decauſe fome do believe th ves ill 
uſed ; aad who make ſpight and hatred to ſucceed at the 
_—_ * bye Sinn dil pointed of : This un- 


— And it happened 


| 11 that the complain againſt him in Spain, were not 


diſagreeable to Ferdinand, who ſought occaſion onely tode- 
ſtroy hirn, and dhd not act an Inj willingly, but when 
he bad foine pretence of Juſtice for to colour it: Tis ſtraoges 
what tormenes and ĩnquietudes the reputation of Goaſalwe 
veto ar wp the reſt of his lifes The moſt loyal and 
— 2 ſed of all his Subjects He to whom be oed a 
Greatneſſe, who rendred him more formidable 
ke Prince hee — his —— 
ou a petpetuall wrack : And — d any En 
whom he ſuffered fo much and ſo long as from him. 


- almoſt re yes ee Remediestoberid ofhimand, 


if be had ot ended thatin of his ſtraak. be 
geve him to become a Rebell, he had cauſod him 
do be arreſted upon the ſingle Motions of Jealoube, and had 
ä — — of all bamane 
paſſion, which is the love of 

— —— u worchy to 
be repreſented : andch/Arcifices ufed by pro greateſt Poli- 


| een 


— hit 1 alſo of Goxſalue, and the 


| Xt back from e 


e Miniſter of Ster. 
„ ; 


ſiſt his own an was in an 
a temptation whic a Kingdom rize, defer 
TEE the ſubjects of other Tae 1 


The ſixth Diſcourſe. 
i abe uſed by Ferdinand to 41 the nere. 
Erainaud then upon the bare complaines of d i prom 


perſons, whereofthe number is ever great 
that govern, leſſeneth the power of the great 
reduceth him to the ordinary Authority of Vi 
Kingdome which he had conquered. How Mx 
was to a perſon of great courage, and what Emotion . 
to raiſe in the heart of Gaſalue, may be ju due 


„„ 6 8 
4 1 


Pleaſure all men have to fall, and to der d in 12 
of the warld ; And it dens be ju u hatred all 
naturally bear to ingr 22 onely that * 
- its . i eee that not R ſer- 
vices that rwokem cendited, of the ro- 
ward which ht been mar 9 that they alſo ſhall be 


ſuffered, and of tn ill entertain- 


thoriginall of 
wents, becauſe a rde cannot 82 
Gorſatue notwithſtanding ſubd 
peared much greater in conquering hi himſelfe in cl l 
an occaſion, then he had done in conquering ſo often th en- 

Rr 

e patience ewith he ſupported this did not 

„ nor cure his ſupports tit. On the con it 
made it irreconcilable: He bates him * more whom he 
newly offended, becauſe he gave him cauſe 2 reſent it, and 


takes the moderation which Gouſalue uled 
bocauſe his a would noe aller him rogerbangs tothe 
es That made him reſolve to bring 


his N 


and to d 


| nce th'affaires of Naples, * — 5 
my ons 10 egg informs him that be had 2 in 
2 places of his 2 aud af hisfervice. The got 
pay cr ant with that —_ 
naſe witch Berdinand 3 Towhoſe: 
e would have appeared ſlom, fnce: it d tobia 
at 


— 
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: — — — ͤ ͤ — ä —— 
Po Sockel Thirhecjulifweverbs re "healed: of the diſtruſt 
* which did törment him This ſlowneſs which was for his 
4 Nrvice, ajid for thecogfirming of Ferdnands authority in 
8 the Kingdom which Save would not leave tottering, en- 
creaſeth his feares auc multiplies his jealouſie : 
Th'Encmies of Gonſalpe cloſe with this humour in Ferdi- 
nand; Envy again àgainſt his Virtue, and there were 
but too many perſons in Spain, and in [raly, who cryed down 
his Faithfulneſſe;' vp — i — — Fo ſuch 
eight, that it, wou t fail ſpeedily to compell him to aſ- 
Race Mie Title of Steig, whereof he exerciſed the 
ehen 2473 229.9 705-1 94 3 
Terbas fade him agaln reſolve to ſend Peter Navarre to Nat 
'ples, with private © pu cexte upon the perſon of the 
great Cyptifin, and to make a Prĩſdner of him in the new 
Caſtte?* And at the fame time to- lay him aſleep, and for 
fear the diſtri tic hadof him, ſhould occafion the injury 
Hefeated, if it pe povugs he writes him. a Letter, by 
Which he dorh proniſe him at dis return, the great com- 
mand of Shint James A dignity, that did not truly equall 
the ſerſlets of Gabe, not pay che juſt price of his 
Actions hut was the Higheſt in Sa next to the Soveraiguty. 
As he was ready to execute this ſcandalous reſolation; a per- 
ſon of Credit arrives at Court, from the great Captain, with 
Letters, which give him ſo great aſſurances of bis 2 0 
and confirm with ſuch ſtrong Reaſons the juſt cauſe of his 
ſtay ; that Strain abated for that time the violence that 
tranſported him; but i at laſt finding no lawfull Cauſes, or 
very viſible pretences to ule extream Remedies againſt Gon- 
ſalve, anT being norafſurcd of the poſſeſſion of Naples, ſo 
Jong dg Gonſulve Was in'tbndition tb take it from him, be re- 
ſolved t6'p 1 him away. D was 
He was hardly arfived'at h enes, but he underſtood of the 


bles, amid ho had handled him with ſo much indigui 

Reaſon ſeemed to adviſe him to go back, and to retakethe 
poſſeſſibn of the Government of Cafe, before any change 
mi er there, that th ill ktimours of that State were 


death of his Son in law; with whom he had fo W 5 
ity. 


raiſed, gad that th ill had taken root there by his abſence. 
That was repreſented to him by his Councill, and by his 
ſeryants which he had left in Sh. But Naples muſt be pro- 
vided for, fince he was ſo near q He muſt pull the Thorn out 
of his heart which pricked him; And although he wolild 
not expole his perfor thither, het we were powerful there, 
when we conteſted the Kingdom with him, and that for-- 
tune then held in the Air the two ſealet of the Ballatice 
wm where 
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where Viao hang uncertain He made no queſtibn· to 0 Bgak I. 
ful to him. The prudenet and dexterity of Foreword ; 


2 wonderfull noyſe on this occaſion which was heatd in at) 
places nnd whereon all Chriſtendoo: was attencive.: At hig 
 Afrrivall.-he made extraordinary Gareſſes to Gonſalue? He, 
gve him honours that bild have ſatisfied tlie moſt ambi- 
tiouy ſpirit of the world. He had no ſuſſitient praiſtato ex- 
toll his vertue, nor power enough to requite his ſerviees. In 
brieſ one might have ſaid, that, he would give him a ſhare 
of his Authority, and of his ſubject make him his Compa- 


nion. : RR S855 iuond 3 5 Doe 

lun the meantime this great Captain is ſolicited from di- 
vers places, to take more advantageous Conditions then he 
had from his Maſter. The Pope with whom Ferdinand had 
founded intelligencics to make War againſt the Venetians, 
defites him for the Generallof the Churches Armies. 

The Common-wealth of Venice offers him the Command 
of their Armies; The Emperour eadeavours to gain him 
for his ſervice; every perſon thought that Victory could 
not be ſevered from him, and his reputation diſpatched 
above th halfe of Affairs; His virtue truly was too fair not 
be tempted; Bur it had force enough to repell Temptation, 
and to reſiſt the Baits where with Endeayours were uſed to 
corrupt itz He had given infallible Evidences thereof to Fer- 
dinand —_ the perſecution of Caſtiſꝰ: And when almoſt 
all the Grandoes of Spain had declared themſelves in favour 
of his Son in law, and adored that new Power; Gonſalve 
ſtood firm, and aſſured him that what change ſoe ver hapned 
to him in his fortune, none ſhould ever thim in his af- 
ſoctions 3 This was truly admirable in an occafion, where he 
had ſo many ot failing, and, it may be, ſome Cauſe 
to do it during fbi his lite. Moreover being fo able a perſon, 
and having long ated by th orders of Ferdinand ʒ It, Mas not 

poſſible that he (hould be a ſtravger to his diffident Humour, 
and to his Covetous Inclinatios; and therefore ought to be- 
lieve, that his ſervices would paſi un e quited, and that the 
whereof his Maſter laboured againſt him, would not 
| 22 but by his Fall and Ruine. However, Ferdinand, 
to defeat th intentions of the Popes, and to make void all 
ſolicitations that were made to Gonſalur; ' endeavoured to 
petſwade him, that he had ailthe good opinion of the world 
of his fideliry 5 gives him a Patent of the great Maſter ſhi 
\of Saint James vieh was paſſionately deſired by Conſaluean 
projet the Pope to grant the Archbilbop of Toledo power to 
fer it upon him ; He well knew _ the Pope would re- 


fiſt 
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vours were | i 

doſied ; He grants himafter that an Authen Declarati- 
on of the great fervices he had zecaved from him; as af the 
elbecm he bad for bis merits, and for the iaviolable neal be 
had had for his Aﬀairs. He ſends this Declaration to the 
Gburrs of all Princes of Chriſtendom, to efface, 2 * 


th In s rhar have been made againſt 
— por pmcde ain ; and that no ſpot might re- 


main upon the honour of ſo great a perſon, He draws him 
from Iialy, and brings him witthim, by thele-cminent Arti- 
fices and — Wemanrnnond his good Aſſections. 
The interview made at Sa vona with Lemis the twelfth, enfla- 
med his jealouſie, and rendred the Virtue of Genſslve the 
more ſuſpected, becauſe he ſaw it ſo much honoured by him, 
to whom he had done fo much vill, and from whom he 
had taken — — For Lens obtained of Ferdinanaꝭ that 
Gvnſalve might dine in their company, an extraordiuary fa- 
vour, eſpocially for a ſubject of S hin with his Soverargn.,' 
At laſt he is con into Sn, ' where all the 


into 
which had been given him, and the magnificent les 


wherewith he had been fed, are reduced to the Condition 
of a private perfon, in which Gondition he is permitted no- 
thing more then oncly to live. They labour tb diſcredit him, 
They uſe him ill in relation to his Parents : All his defices ate 
refuſed, though very Civill and Juſt : And notwithſtanding 
this ſtripped perſon is Ferdinands Flay, and a virtue deſti- 
rute of all the belps of fortune, t his ſpirit, and puts 
him into great paines. But as Princes feel not paſſions a5 o- 
ther perſons do, and take or leave them according to their 
Intereſt; The proſpority of Lexis the rwelfth's Armes in 15 
ly, under the Command of Gaftex'of Feix, and the diſgraoes 
of th Army, of the e whereof Ferdinand was 3 member, 
— him tocaſt his eyes upon Ganſulue to ſend him thi- 
This great Captain s for this Expedition 3. Sn. 

2 

there ; and the notwit 
—— med oo and good opinion of 
themſel ves, reſol ved to accompany him thither. This truck 
F-rd:mend more then can be imagined 3 And thegreatacile of 
Cenſalve that became higher then ever z; and th ill condition 
of th'affairs of Tu could not be recovered but by 
his virtue, trouble him with irreſolutions. Bue — 


1 
* 
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K — badloſ rn good 
gracet of his Matarer kivingovenmuch ene 
| 1 The ſeventh Diſcourſe, 

of the diſgrace of the Dubo of Alva. 
"Inca we ae Nn Diſgaces which happen 


at Court, an Trempeſis which are chere raiſed; Let us 


* He was one 
a —— Since the 


. th 
lion in the Law Countries 
vialent, and 


and that the {; 


too great Laclination for blood, 
diſpair; yet if be had not been recalled, when — 
or > toe Tu believed, that he had — — 


ment of or hindered them from 
after ſo long ron pt — of ſervices, and fo 
— nhe 


ſpent for his Meds, Philip forbids him. the 
bghe fault; 3 
encly the ſhadow of diſobedience: 
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FPoolc I. ſucœe nod of Ports Raps and bili ing need of a 
uns Commander of x. vary. to-manbge- the! War | widch-he 
- had thereiprepated3] ti was of Neceſſity :2p;repair'ro the 
Dale of Alps. Ho gecepted the Command Wich in incredi- 
ble Gentleneſs, aud without 2 HE as the per- 
miſſion ru ſct the Coutꝭ And Bewas © ruiſa the Regiments 
-of Hodt, na fle ſaidy from Towus to conquer Tihgdoma The 
[faccefs ofichat War was ſuch ay '2b:lip could deſire it. But 
— — for the Dake, ſince he dyed after 
the redudibn bf oats. 7.4 "ET Palace of Lisbon, where 
de bac zi wen Entry to his Maſters © bit B 
Ido nd truly ſindl it ſtrauge that ſo many Princes are un- 
thankful; becauſe it may be they think all to be due to them, 
and that they are not indebted to any perſon. But I cannot 
but admire the faichſulneſſeof thoſe great perſons of whom 
- Thave lately ſpoken, and that Generall obedience they have 
iven to their Maſters, even then when they were ſo ill u- 
ed; This is the Cauſe that l will adde another example to 
the former; and of &perſon of the number of the moſt fa- 
mus of the Agepaſt; © 3 Daene dre 
Alluguerque ſubdued ormus, took Goa, and ſettled th Em- 
-Pire of the Portagals in the Eaft- Indies, He cauſed the powet 
of his \Maſters tobe adored, where their name was not fo 
much as known before his time. His Conqueſis enriched Port 
tagal, and the precious Jewels which the gun; riſing engen- 
ders in th Eaſt, paſt in a anice;fince his veydges throagh 
all \Europs, After all theſe ſerviees, and in his great Age; 
Manuel,King, of Portugal, ſends hits a ſucceſſor, and he had the 
diſpleaſate to ſee himſelf ſtript of un honour ho had not re- 
ceived, and of a Dignity he held not of the bounty of 


him which took ir from him, but from his perſona — 


The news truly of that Affront which was the-recompence 
of his long and proſitable ſervices, troubled him much at the 
firſt--- And, making a great diſturbance in his ſoul, forced 
him to ſay theſe words: Good God, of bow many Eulls do' p 
my ſelfe entumpaſſeul If 1 am faithful to my Kings 'I offendmen 
and I offend m King, if I follow the Iaclinatious of men; But 
this violent paſſion being appeaſed; and that his reaſon was 
returned, he juſtified the proceedings of <A@neel, aud re: 
_ — to the ee - a' private perſom g If 
Death, which ſometimes happens too late to may great per- 
ſons, had not ceazed on . he ves cp wi 
Oren 67 im % 1. 47 9QA ea tan 3 
Lou may believe that Allugierque was: folicited 
1 —— 
bimſele in a place where he was powerful, and where he had 
N in 


i 
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in his favour the love of the people; 'Tis therefore the. Cu- 
ſtome of Princes, not to permit long the Government of a 
Country to him that hath ſubdued it, for fear leſt in time 


Book, I. 


he take root there, and that the ſwectnefſe of the Command, 


and the Conveniency of making himſelfe Maſter, ſhould 
cauſe in him the Deſire of it. So Ferdinand of Caſtile, left not 
the Government of the eſt-Indies to ¶ hriſtopher Columbe, who 
had made the diſcovery of them. So the ſame Prince with- 
drew that great Captain from Naples, as hath been above 
expreſſed. So Fernant of Cortes was recalled from the King- 
dom of Mexico, which he had gained for Charles the fifth; So 


the Peru was filled with Combuſtion and Wars, becauſe the 


pizarres who had made the Conqueſt, would not acknow- 
ledge the Governour which Philip the ſecond had ſent thi- 
ther; —_— in the place where they had accuſtomed to 
command, | 


The Eighth Diſcourſe. 


That in th affaires of State, men do that ſometimes which they 
would xot do, and that there are inevitable Faults. | 


Hat a Miniſter of State then ſuffer not himſelfe to be 
tranſportedwith his charge, nor be drunkwith the fume 
of it; That it bealwayesin him under jealouſie: And con- 
ſider that ꝛtis of the nature of Glaſs, and not of the Dia- 
mond; and that if it have ſome Clearneſs, yet tis frail. And 
that he may the better comprehend this truth, and make uſe 
of th inſtruction it bears; he muſt know, that he is to de- 
fend himſelfe not onely from men, and the deſigns of Eu-. 
vy; But that he muſt alſo depend upon ſome ſuperiour 
power, that will miake him when it pleaſeth to forſake his 
prudence, and eompell him to act againſt his proper Maxims; 
that will carry him whither he would not go, and will ſo 
Inyert his underſtanding, that he cannot but commit vo- 
luntary faults, nor to enter the precipice which he ſhall ſee 
open inthe mid(t of his way 5 That, if in the war of the 
Body and Underſtanding, and in the - ſeditious Motions, 
from the worſe part of the ſoul; we do commit often the 
Evill which we would not doi Ihe Condition of the per- 
ſon of State is much worſe, and that of the proud Directors 
of the people, ho are ſometimes conſtrained to doe the 
Evil they would not do, if they were Maſters of affairs, and if 
th impetuoſity of Deſtiny, and violence of ſome Cauſe 
ſtronger than them, did not over- rule themꝭ And neverthe- 
leſs the world fails not co blame them: Princes are angry 
H again 
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inſt unfortunate, as againſt gyilty perſons : Particular men 
that diſcover ſometimes in their private affaires ſomewhar 
like this, do not forgive for all that the Condition of pub. 
lique perſons: Apd the pittifull Boatmen, who can hard- 
ly Gave themſelves upon a ſmall River, when it is but a lit- 
tle moved, condemn the great Pilots when they ſuffer ſhip- 
wrack in the Ocean, and cannot refiſt the fury of an im- 
lacable Element. Behold very eminent Examples to Con- 
rm the truth of what hath been ſaid. -— + 
In thel made between the Venetians and Charles the 
fifth, againſt Soliman, a memorable acaident happened. The 
Venetians were fully reſolved not to break with Soliman, and 
to avoid a War wherein they were to teceive the firſt 
ſtroaks, and furniſh the Field with th action that was pre- 
paring, (and the theater with the Tragedy; They remem- 
bred, that they never had to do with the houſe of the Otto- 
mans without loſſe, and that they never juſtled with them 
but to their ruine: They would not forſake th Alliance of 
a Prince whoſe faith was known to them, in whom ambiti- 
on permitted Juſtice, and was accuſtomcd to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween what's honeſt, and. what is: onely profitable; They 
would not deprive themſelves of the great advantages 
which they drew from thoſe States, nor cut the pipe of Ri- 
ches, and the root of Abundance, which came to their ſub- 
jects from thence 3 They were not ignorant of the Nature of 
Leagues and their weakneſs; They, knew that good-deeds 
penetrate leſſe then ãnmries, and that the defireof Revenge 
is more active and violent in them that are provoked, then 
Acknowledgement in them who are aſſiſted. They conſider 
that a wiſe Prince ought not to engage, but on extremity 
in th affaires that have nothing certain but the expence, 
whereof the future is alwaies trouble, and whoſe coneluſi- 
on is not neceſ{arily conformable to Principles, and to the 
firſt Appearance. 

Upon theſe foundations or others, they reſiſted th endea- 
vours of Paul the third, who ſolicited them to enter into that 
League; and not to abandon the common Cauſe of Chriſti- 
ans ; Soliman alſo on his part deſired to continue fair with 
the Republique of Venice : He was afraid to have ſo many 
enemies _—_ in Hand, and how great ſoever their ambi- 
tion was, the virtue and the power of Charles did not ſeem 
fo lerable unto him, but that he judged them Ca- 
pable alone to exerciſe him; But as fortune often decei ves 
the deſires of men, and laughs at their wiſdom, it diſap- 
pointed in'this occafion, as well th'inclination of Soli man, as 
char of the Yexetiavs. The encounter of ſore of their Ships, 


and 
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and of unexpected Accidetits which happened, ohliged them 
to fight, and engaged them alſo in ſpight of them to a total 
Breach; And the Venetiaus were conſtrained to accept of 
the League, which they had. ſo ſolemaly refuſed 3 By Hus 
truly it appears, that the Yeretians could not avoid with all 
their Conduct, th'evill ibæꝝ had foreſeen 3 And that he alſo 
from whom they were to receive their damage, could not be 
prevented from doing of it, though he had a deſign to be 
their friend. For it happened that the Gallies of t Empe- 
rour having not done their duty at Preveſe, and Andre Dona 
having betrayed: the Chriſtian Republique, and ſuffered 
Barbardfſe to eſcape when he might have ſunk him; The tem- 
peſt that riſ” in the States of Charles, fell upon them of the 
Republique; and Sulrman,offended that the Republique, 
as he thought, had diſdained his friendſhip, or had net ſuſſi- 
eiently reſpected it, turned his Forces and Deſignsagaio(t 
their lands, beſieged Cora, and was within little of ta- 
king the Bulwarks that defend Chriſtendom 3 He took be- 
ſides that, all that they had in the Archipelagus except Nas 
ples of Romargna and <MHaluoiſea, which be forced from them 
ſince, by a Treaty of peace; after the loſſes they had ſuſer- 
ed, after th'Expence they had made, and after a great dimi- 
nut ion of former Reputation. r bs 4A 
Behold other Exauiples, to ſhew that there are faults which 
ſeen fatall. In the firſt croubles of Hereſia in France, and in 
that Tragique Confuſion, tis memory whereof hath ſince 
been often repeated 3 All the world obier ved, that the ſiege 
of Polddiert had been the Stone of offence to the Huguendtt, 
and that the faireſt Army they ever had periſhed, there. The 
(rdinall of Lorraine reproached it to Sr. of the Noz and 
though faults are cuſtomary in the war, more then in any 
other function of life 5 He aſſured him that they who com- 
manded th Armies of the King, would: prevent committing 
of the likeʒyet notwithſtanding after the Battel of A] 
which poured-out ſo much 'Hugenets blood, and where 
that party received ſuch large wounds, that it depended on- 
ly on the Conqueror, that the ſoul was not let outs Inſtead 
of following the flight of th Army which was routed, and 
them that ſaved —— — — — — —— — 
Anjou, unhappily di d-his Army ing down 
fore Saint Job Hoftormed'thar Town, and foſtthe fruit of 
his Victory, which ought not to ha ve been taken of a ſingle 
place, but the Reducement of the whole party ; not 
remiſſion of the Malady, but the health of the State. 


this fatall ſtay; 1ſay; he failed to male an end of — 


that was fo well begun: He gave mennes to th'Enemies to 
a breathe 
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doubtfull, and deprived it of the honour of terminating a 
War which is never ended by weakneſſe, but — nor 


by Reconciliation, but by the Ruine of the Conquer 
5 The Ninth Diſcourſe. 


where the precedent Diſcourſe 1 confirmed by the Ex- 
ample of the Spaniards. 


Will confirm the former Diſcourſe by a newer Example, 
and from the moſt prudent Nation of the world. The 
Spaniards who bave their Reaſon ſo ſubtil, and Motions ſo re- 
gular 3 who make no Conſultations, but they obſerve all the 
differences of the time, and have alwaies in their thoughts 
the future and the | wy when they delibꝭrate onely of the 
ingsin hand, or are not farre from their eyes. Theſe 
dent, I ſay, and Cireumſpect perſons, are not free from 
errours; They commit faults like other men, they go out of 
the way as well as we, and more is not to be ſaid, then that it 
ſeems their failings are either voluntary or more inavoĩda- 
ble then ours 3 And as we fall ordinarily as it were by night 
and in unknown wayes, They fall at full noon, and in the 
midſt of a high way. And as other people have reproached 
us, that we are capable to Conquer all, and to carry by aſ- 
ſault what makes refiſtances But that we are not able long to 
preſerve that heat, nor to maintain our Conqueſts: The ſame 
may be ſaid of the Spaniards, that their $ have ſome- 
times beginninge,which attain not al waies their Ends 
becauſe they are Immoderate 3 That they begin well, but 
finiſh notalwaics the work they undertake, uſe they 
withdraw themſelves to other work; that they make / not 
an end of all things they undertake , in regard that they un- 
dertake too much at a time, that they Graſp more then t 
know how to hold and devour, more then they can di- 


Tis not for want of patience, but for their too great Am- 
bition 3 nor, that they forſake the Labour for being a weary 
and to reſt thenfſelves, but they ſuſpend it, or ſlack it in one 

lace to attend it in another, where they think to proſper 
— And as che Covetous hat h no ſooner che de- 
ſire in his heart of being rich, but he deſires ſuddenly to be- 
come rich; The like is the condition of the ambitious per- 
ſon, there are no degrees for the growth of paſſion , tis great 
as ſoon as 'tis born, and he hath e that his 
Imagination knows not how to bound the Conqueſts which 

el a it 
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it meditates upon, nor ＋ the time, muſt neceſſarily 
be imployed to ad them. This hath happened to the Spani- 
ards 5 Tt may be ſaid, that they have found their enterpriſes 
more-difficult then they were repreſcated unto them, in ha- 
ing too great an opinion of their own virtue, or too little 
of other mens virtues. Lets come to the proof of this truth 
' whetewith they have furniſhed us, and-whereof they have 
. wpom Zaglan, bind 
1 red that t terpriſe England, an 

. — for that Fleet which they called — broke 
the courſe of the Victories of the Dake of Parma; that it dray- 
ned Sparn of Money and Men, and hindred that Prince from 
receiving neceſlary recruits to continue the War. They alſo 
acknow that the journies he made into France, to re- 
lie ve the League, had u iſhed the two Countries of their 
beſt Souldiert, and left thoſe fait Provinces for 'a prey to 
theit Enemies Whichhad been ſo long their Indhet, and fince 
have been ſo long their Poverty and Church- yard. 

Wie may indeed ne: — way, and then we will re- 
turn to our ſubject; That hilip the ſecond did not a little 
forget himſel ſe in theſe occaſions, and that his Conduct was 
then too wiſe, or not wiſe enough. That / it was not truly ill 
argued for the ſubduing of the Hollanae 3, firſt to ceaze on 
Fraxce, and Conquer England; to cut off at once th Armes 
thatſa them, and force away the Dugs which fed 
the ion of that — But alſo: that it was too vaſt a 

ſigu for a Wrince ſo ed, and a way too long and too 
dangerous fot a perſon of ſo ſmall ſtrength, and ſhort breath; 
That if he was tranſported by che zeal of th houſe of God, 
and could not ſuffer Religion to periſh in the firſt Kingdom 
of the world: If he was concerned in th'ill of France3 and if 
he ſo vchemently loved the Church, that he could not per- 
mit ſo faire a member to be feparated from her; It muſt be 
confefied, that his zcal had been commendable, if it had been 
more ent. But he ſhould have remembred that true 
Charity excludes not Juſticc; that it perverts not th order of 
ings; that it diſorders not the duty of life; and that it 

hath as mach light as heat, and of moderation as forte: And 
ther fore thatit had been better to withdraw the people from 
Herefie which God ſubmitted to him, and from rebellion 
wherein they were involved, then to ingage in th affaires 
of his Neighbours, whereof he was not to give an Accompt, 
and that he was more obliged to labour the Cure of his fick 
ſubjecta, theri the leſſer diſeaſes of ſtrangers. But lets ſpeak 
the truth, It troubled #bi/1p much to loſe ſo fair an oceaſion 
as that which then preſenied it to gain by 2 
72 ers; 
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Bock I. des? And be well ſaw that afterabe; Frexb were divided 
into Fations, and that theChildren bad torn in pieces their 


Mother; it would be eaſie for bim to recolle@ the ſcattered 
; of th Inheritance. That if he loſt 
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Though the Spaniards made tbe forementioned reflecti· 

failed not to ſtrike upon the ſame fangs, and to te- 
rr 

$ His m upon a Torrent; 
God ſent him Victories like choſe of the Chiluten of Ii, 
when they marched under the Conduct of Ages and Jeſboa, 
and it was uo more a Ceſar by name, and the vain — 
— I > > dn but — — 
majeſty. His Author gave reputation to the Spartrards. 
His Armies rendred them more- fearfull than they were, 
and they ſaw their deſires crowned with the ing of 
Breda, which Spi nala boaſted to have taken in ſpight of four 
—— ds of di vers Nations in League: Aſter that 
nothing was chought impoſſible for them. And actwith- 
ſtanding inſtead of purſuing the great which they 
had made in the/Low-Counctties, and to. fallow their For- 
tune which marched before them; They provoked troubles 
in Italy, and ſharpned the ſpirits of divers Princes, in po(- 
ſeſling themſelves of the Yololive. The uſurpation of that 
— — — to moke it free, 
and the War was carryed into Piedont, whither they con · 
veyed great forces, which ſerved onely to make th affront 
more eminent, which they received before Vrrru-, and to 
augment the ſhame of that retreat. 

But they fell not alone into the precipices : They drew. in 
the Emperour, whoſe name they uſe of to vex Aon 
ſieur of Manteue, To put I ſay, a poor Catholique Prince 
into his ſhirt who revercnced him 3 they compelſed him to 
agree with the King of Denmark, and to make à diſhogour- 
able peace with the Proteſtant Enemy. They conſtrained 
him to take the Law of the Conquered; to reſtore: him 
his Loſſcs, and to let looſe the Chain which. preſſed all Ger- 
many. There's , that if hqhad continued: the do» 
figns he had in that Country, and thoſe in Flanders ; They 
had compleated His Happineſs At [leaſt they: had avoided: 
the difgraces which happened unto them 3 they bad given 
noſcandall to Chriſtendom. Boldne had been preſerved, _— 

atho- 


this they bed nos ovely ma fr Eoemite, but ä — 
todes lare, and to make War againſt them 3 And as he ſuffer- 
ed her@ofore ihe Fbheliſtirs to take th Art of the Covenant, 
and with i —— th houſe of 4ſrecl3-He bath alſo 
the wealin n the new woeld ſhould paſs into 
— theirs: Thar their F tibonld bobraten, 
and that Heretiques whom-ahey name ls, aſe of 
the treaſures aga inſt them, which any deſtined for ttrop- 
2 a Prince whom hey took for their Enemy, in re- 
d ghar he was not theit ſubject, or ought not to be their 
ighbour without d on them. _ 
— ha ve beta — > for — yg 


— —— 
= baſh, nor diverſion upon his — 


them He hath diſſipated all th ill — of the — 
Ne hath confounded the Rebellion of his ſubjecte, and our 


Allies have ſeen all the powers of Franae diſplayed, —. 
the vertue of the French, to maſter their 1 ottune, and 

drazy chem from the bottom of the pit. In that miraculous 
— — when {tay ſaw. her deliverer to de- 


end that #6{4x durk take fonie free broich; and 


N think of a gentler Domination, 
— chat the King been 


believed 
tuen in 4 — 

— by 14 
perſons, y 
deceitful! appearance 5 
contented himſelfe for that time to ; the . 'of — 


and bind up the wound, for to finiſh in 
_ an Evill thut was in ie Crifis, and which a — 


—— ht have made incurenbſeʒ But of that we — 
horcafrer a diſcourſe apart, KS 
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Ie ese 40 rs but of the Serwices 155 Command, and 
— ——— * tha are dove againſt their Orders. 


Lins — — puts ie the 

e at 
good intentions arc not warramablc if th effects 
— Prince : That the works of ſuper · 
are not current there, and that the ſervices that are 
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of a per- 
who would be ſorry if they were not dont who 
profit from them, and bereby accommodates his affairs; ſo 
Re Comfizen of men; and ehiefly of pabliqus perſooy i 
the 1 men,” and chiefly of ue I 
un Th Examples will declare bettet them the diſoourſe 
which li to be obſerved in this matte... 7 U. 
The Curthaginians puniſhed with death the Ca 'that 
had gained a without advice, and againſt the rules of 
War; ng PILES to the jvalouſie the firſt 
Roman had for d. They could not give a good 
countenance to the ſuceeſſes which were obtained with diſ- 
obedienee. And there were Fathers, who would not give 
life to theit Children, that were vitorious im Combats that 
bad been forbidden them. At the of Cambrey,or of Donr- 
lans, the Count Paentes cauſed the headof amaſter of he C amp 
to be eut —— —— farther then he was 
commanded, | a poſt of very great Im e. 
And though the proſits of theſe wes faults, — of thoſe 
blind ſucceſſes, remain to the Prince and Country; 'Tiscer- 
tain;there's cauſe for their puniſhment to hinder th imitati- 
on which is often dangerous; And for th'Evill is in it, that 
the Judgement of a —— (hould bo ſlei a parti- 
cular perſon, and his Authority violated : A us,theſe 
Attempts are praiſed hen they proſper; and they are not 
puniſhed ven they arc unfortunate. But it is a condition 
— NN — — — es + — 
i France, To 
and Otder, and to have an eſteem onely for Impetuoſities, 
and to Idolize nothing but Courage. 
Obſerve an Example very remarkable in our time, and a 
fault of another nature, then the prudence and love of the 
Gountry would have adviſed, and the Prince to whom it 
was of Ad vantage, judged it worthy of puniſhment. At che 
2 which was made 161 by the tion of the Kiog, 
wirt the Republique of Venice, and the Arch- Duke Ferdi 
nand, who is now Emp $ The King of Spain, and the 
Duke of Satoy. The ique of Venice employed oflavi- 


an Bnon as their 1 Embaſſador, a Gentleman 
great opinion a Of to manage that aſlair with 
the geſſony, their ordinary poear the King: The 
Indtumcats given to their „ commanded them 
not to cunſent to any Treaty of peace, but on condition the 
Galleres, which had been taken from the Venen aus at Spalatro, 
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had alſo Orders, though not ſo formall and expreſs, to 


Emnrape. | | 12117 
Nevertheleſſe the Spaniards, who ſay! with all winds, and 
raiſe profit out of all occaſions, put a great value upon 


th'Evidencesof Eſteem aud Aſſectioa, they made out to 


the King, in ſubmitting to him ſo great differences, and ex- 
— — their affairs to the judgement of his Agents. But 
to (el 
th'union whereof I have —..— which they had! 
in their thoughts, and had ſought ſince France was deliver 
of the Sa / iſh Invaſions, and had ſecured her ſelſe of their 
Ambuſhes ; Union to which they aimed with the ſame heat 
they did at the Monarchy, fince it was to be the Bridge 
to paſſe them ſafely, and the neceſſary principle for the ru- 
ine of other Chriſtian States, zud loſſe of their liberties. 
-Bentruoglto Nonce, and now a Cardinall aud Protector of 
. France, joyned his good endeavours to thoſe of the Spaniſh 
Embaſladour, in favour of that ſo muck deſired Union and 
fatall Intelligence. 3%, | 
However if that deGgn fail, they would have peace, not 
being able any longer to make War: That Gracſyze which 
the Venctians | — 5 was upon its laſt breath; That the 
Duht of Savoy fwo 
Frante was powerfull; and Don Petro of Toledo weak; and his 
Army ſhattered ſince the ſiege of Vertel. They would have, 
I ſay,peace, but after their manner, and upon a vain ſhadow 
of honout which they believed to have done us, and upon 


a light ſmoak of difference where with they thougnt to have 


intoxicated us: They would-exempe themſelves from Evils 


which hung over their heads3ithey would have ĩt neuerthe - 


leſſe with vapouring and reputation 4 as if fortune had been 
—— to them; They wDuld have no mention made of 
t in the bo the reſtitution of the Ships of the Re- 
pu „ and that the Ships ſhould remain with them as 
Trophies of a' Vidory, and as marks fi Triumph: They 
romiſe to deliver them to the — — % a great 
nty which (hould be cxerci rode of: chem; and to 
oblige France; They would- not alſo that any! exprefie or 
particular mention ſhould bemade of forte! 5; In 1 ic 


was more convenient, ſay chey; for tho greatneſſe andidigni- 
2 their Crown, to deliver up that place without Con · 

nr; as they promiſed to de; than by /a Treaty of Accom- 
] K " modation3 


by the Date of Ofſone ſhould be , reſtored, and that that blot 
was taken out from th'honour of the Republique : They 


this honour to himat a very dear rate, they: preſſed. 
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oppole th union that was in forming between the two 
towns, to give joyntly the Law to ray, and to the reſt of 


wich the reliefe was come to him from 
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Book I. modation; Our Agents induced by.Cauſes, which were then, 


it may be, lawfull, and which would not be indured ip the 
generoſity of the preſent Government, engage th'Ambaſia - 
dors of the Republique between two extreams3 They preſs 
them to ſign the [peace upon the foreſaid Conditions, or 
threaten them with th'union which would have been ſo pre- 
nicious to /taly. A ſtrange and hard neceſſity to which they 
were reduced 5 They deſire time to informe the Senate, and 
to receive thereupon their pleaſure. 'Tis refuſed, and three 
dayes only are given them to reſol veʒof the two Evils where- 
of Election was tobe made, they choſe the leſſe, and accept 
of a ſhameful peace; and, contrary to their inſtructions, to 
avoid an inconveniency which contained an Evill, they 
had order: to fly, and th other Evills they had cauſe to fear, 
which were comprebended in th'union : They offend but 
for the good of the Republique: They expoſe their heads, 
but for the good of their Country : They would periſh it 
their ruine might ſerve their Country. The Senate adviſed 
of what their Ambaſſadours bad done: Condemn their 
proceedings, and reſolve to make them examples of their 
Temerity : All their reaſons though neceſlary are rejected, 
And if tlic King had not interpoſed his authority for the 
ſafety of the poor men, they had run the hazard of being 
expoſed to that Juſtice of State which attributes ſo much to 
Conformity, that it makes nodiſtinction betwixt the unhap- 
PF and the guilty, and that ſeeks ordinarily th'advancement 
the publique good in the xuine of particular perſons. 
Certainly it was to the ad vantage of the Republique, to em- 
brace that peace, as it did, and to take it as a medicine, to 
cure it ſelſe of a greater Evill that threatned it,./The Repub- 
lique hadreaſon alſo to ſeem willing to preſerve her Digni- 
ty, and for th'intereſtof-the right of Nations, to puniſh her 
Embaſſadours that dared to be wiſer then the Republique, 
and procure her good againſt her Prohibition. 
Iheſe are onely gentle Notions, and tia a Conduct that 
ought _ hurta —— when he is deſavo- 
red of things treated upon by his on propenſities and a 
Prinec ma — lawfully 'wake uſe of the adyanta- 
ges which him upon a Treaty he diſa voweth, without 
being ob e fault which anetber Prince hath 
committed by his facility ani ſotriſhneſs. And it vod not 
be thought ſtrange, ſinet that ad well in the Commryed! of 
Princes as of particular perſons; the fortune of wiſe 
is ordinarihy made ax th'cxpenceof fools, & the good ſucceſs 
that happens, proceeds more from the Defects; and impru- 
denceof them with whom they have e. 
tt TM uſtry 
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duſtry and virtue ot them that, obtain it. Behold an Exam- Book, I. 
ple which happened under Lewis the twelfth, which will 

make clear what hath been ſaid. It was in a ſeaſon when 

almoſt all Chriſtendom conſpired againſt us, and when the 
Aſſauls of almoſt all our Neighbours were at one Time to 

be reſiſted ; The moſt dreadfull Nation of that time was 

without doubt, that of the Swiſſes, and the greateſt Enemy 

to this Crown. They entred into * with the body of 

an Army, and in great Numbers; They begin ſuddenly to 

make deſolate that Province: They made — progxeſi, 

ce Vict 


and made no queſtion of ſtarving Paris, and to ory 
to its very Gates. The King ſends Tremaville to allay this 


Tempeſt, and ſtop this impetuous inundation; He makes 
haſte, and as he was a great perſon for war and buſineſs, he 
managed the ſpirit of the people with ſo much dexterity, 
that he ſends them home to their Country leaden with ſome 
ſpoils, and promiſes he made them, and hopes he hadgiven 
them, Th'Artifice was profitable to France, the ſtorm that 
threatned it was diverted, and the ſtroak we could not have 
put back by violence, was avoided by cunning. But never- 
vertheleſs the King did not think himſelfe obliged to per- 
forme what Tremoculle had promiſed without his Order, nor 
to be warrant for th'imprudency of the Suiſſes, who aban- 
doned their preſent Adventagess and them that the future 
did infallibly promiſe them, for uncertain promiſes and vain 


Hopes. on Eel 
" When I conſider the noyſe which the Suiſes made for the 
breach of that Treaty, and how odiousand new that Artiſice 
was unto them: when I conſider th Art of deceiving; which 
lince hath been introduced, and which ſhews it ſelte impu- 
dently in th'affairs of Princes: when I conſider alſo the le- 


| a that the time is very unfortunate, where the 
0 


our Anceſtors axe become. gur virtues; here in Ie 
gaining knowledge, an Expediem is found to 
Mangers of men with reaſon 3:and where, in ſtead 
ing to reconcile Virtue with Inrereſt, and. wi 
love, men have ſo ſhamefully falſiſied and. 
ſort the Reſentments of Good and Evill, 


a * be. of: riflatles | 
judgement, who-doubts in 4 Vi 

are good by nature, or by the opinion and conſent of men. 
It muſt not be forgot that there are, Prinees who * 
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Book I. that their Miniſters of State ſhould ſometimes be cruell and 
forſworn, provided that it were done without their know- 
ledge and order, They love not malice, but ſeek the profit 
that may thence ariſe, and are of the humour of Pompye's 
Son, who was ſo worthy a ſucceſſor of the virtue of ſo great 
a Father, and conteſted with Anthony and Auguſtus th Em- 
pire of the world. This Pompey entertaining Anthony and 
Auguſtus in his Galle); the Captain which commanded it, 
demanded leave of him to weigh th Anchor, and to carry 
away his Gueſts, and to make Priſoners of his Rivalls ; 
He anſwered him, that he ought to have done it without 
telling him of it, and ſhould have made him great without 
making him forſworn. Certainly an honeſt perſon will ne- 
ver be of the mind of this Captain. He will ſerve his maſter 
with his Eſtate and Goods, but not with his Honour and 
Conſcience, | 


The Eleventh Diſcourſe, 


That 4 Miniſter of State ought to regulate his Demeanour by 
the intereſt of the State, and of his Princes Prougded 
ks - that he offend not Juſtice. 


AH Hat a Minifter of State is toconceive, that t he ſoul of 
1 his behaviour, and the firſt manner of his Actions, 
ought to be the good of the State, and intereſt of his Prince, 
that hehathno other Lay to follow, nor other way to take, 
and that he muſt never go aſide; provided that Juſtice be 
nor offended; which is an inviolable rule, and admits of no 
Exception nor Conttadiction. a Ee 
Particular perſons may part with their Rights in many 
things, and make voluntary loſſes to ad generous Actions; 
In that they exerciſe onely what belongs to them, they loſe 
noching but wheteof they are Maſters aud Proprietaries, and 
the Damage they ſuffer is ſufficiently requited by the glory 
of the good they do3 But Princes,(and this the more ſtrong- 
ly conterns the Midifters of State) inſtead of being generous 


h 
n fürfaking th intereſt of their Countries become impru- 
detit 3 and they are "unjuſt if they proſtitute what is Hot 
rheits,-and which hath been put into their hands as a ſacred 
Depdſice i dre a mes rave ſtripped themſelves of it. 
And fidcetheir firſt obligation is to prevent their unhappi- 
nefle, who have delivered up their Liberties unto them, and 
have put 7 enema their power: Tis certain; that 
ignity 


they offend their Di „ and fin againſt what they are, 
 whofuffer the loſs of any Right of State, or of the diminu- 


tion 


* m ho. * „ 
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tion of any member; and that the ſubjects may oppoſe it 
wich Juſtice, and diſſent without Felony ; According to this 
Rule which is well grounded, the States of France had rea- 
ſon to hinder th Alienation of Burgund), and the Aſſigument 
of that Province, which Fraucis the Gl had promiſed for 
the price of his Liberty: And th'Emperour was to blame 
to refuſe money in lieu of it, and to require of Francis, that 
being unable in that caſe to perform the Conditions of the 
Treaty, or overcome the reſiſtance of his ſubjects; e ought 
to return to priſon, which was, ſaid he, the leaſt he could 
do: ſince in all Rigour that Obligation had no force, but in 
the not-obſervaace of what wholly depended upon him, 
and was promiſed fraudulently, and with intention to break 
promiſe. That, if it be permitted to a particular perſon, to 
get out of priſon when he finds the door open; If it be not 
torbidden to a perſon in Chaines, to force his fetters, and 
to quit his miſery 3 If ſome impreſſions of the priviledges of 
nature to the perſon eſcaped, may be found in the right of 
Nations; why ſhould it not be commendable in a great 
Prince, to make uſe of it? Why ſhould it be forbidden him 
to preſerve the good gained upon a faichfull aecount, in re- 
pairing, by what isin his power, what he could not execute 
y being at the diſpoſition of another. | 


% 


Tis upon this foundation, in my judgement; that Princes 
who finding in their States ſome Member thereof to have 
been uſurped by their Predeceſſors, retain it in conſcience, 
after the poſſeſſion hath been long peaceable, and the occu- 
pation not interrupted nor conteſted. For in this, tis the 
Uſuper that ought to anſwer the action, and that hath been 
obliged to repair th injury that hath been committed, aad 
the violence that hath been exerciſed, otherwiſe truly the 
Conditions of all Frinces were miſerable3 They dne- 
ver be aſſured of their Statesz They ſhould be alwaies in 
iarrell with their Neighbours, and the peace of the world 
Id be altered by too frequent Changes, and by eternall 
revolutions. It is nevertheleſs true, that although the re- 
tention be not unjuſt, and in Conſcierice be defended; yet 
that hinders not the juſt pretenſions of others to thoſe States, 
or that they may not alſo in Conſcience purſue the recovery 
of them by Negotiation orby Arms: Provided nevertheleſſe, 
that there be no Treaty nor Agreement equall to it, by 
which they have renounced their right; that they have done 
no action contrary to it; and that ſo great a time be not e- 
lapſed, that the place be held by a formall demiſſion of the 
ight, and embrace the univerſall Conſent of all Nations, 
andiof all people in favour of mw_ poſſeſſor. Sd the King = 
10 aw- 
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"lawfully keep Mers, Thou, and Verdun, though theſe aces 


had been unjuſtly taken ; ſo we may pretend in Conſci- 
ence to the Soveraignty of Flanders, and tothe States of A- 
lan, Naples; and Nevarre, ſince we have for that, Pretences 
well grounded), and undoubted Titles: that our Claimes 
have alwaies been made; that they arc known of all the 
worlds and that we have not by Treaty nor Action, deſtroy- 
ed the force of them; ſo we ſhould be condemned to en- 
deavour the 3 of the loſſes of the firſt ſucceſſors to 
Charlemaine, and to deter thoſe quarrells whereof with dif- 
ficulty Hiſtory hath perſerved any intire impreffians, or any 
light that wcre not troubled. | 
- That if Soveraigns are bound up with ſo rigour and 
hard Chains for the good of the people, who are their ſub- 
jects; How much more ought the Miniſters of State, and 
—_ whom they imployed to be bound up- And how 
religious ought they to be in the management of the thi 
that concerns ſo many perſons, which enlargeth it ſelfe up- 
on ſacred and prophane heads, and where th intereſt of God 
mixeth with that of men 3 Tis not to be underſtood by what 
hath been ſaid, that I would baniſh Liberality and Magnifi- 
cencesfrom the life of Prences, and from the condition of 
publique perſons ; nor that I would cauſe theſe virtues to 
deſcend below the Thrones, and below the Purple, ſinee 
they are properly there, onely in their Glory and Dignity 3 
and that Great perſons have no other advantage of mean 
perſons that are honeſt men, then th'ability of doing good, 
which others have onely in Will and Inclination, for want 
of power. But there's a peculiar art in conducting of theſe 
Virtues, without which they paſs eaſily into the nature of 
3 1 3 reſemble —— — 
in Ot reti ing, eſtroy, A in preſſin too d the 
courſe of their waters, and to precipitate thelp fall, are 
ſently dry, and lea ve nothing behind them but marks of de- 
ſolation, and impreſſions of ruine. But thereof I ſhall treat 
in another places Let us return to the ſubject from whence 
we parted, and give the King th'bonour, that no Prince ever 
F the than of his Kibdomn —— 
tes, or ignity of his i himſelfe. 
There's nothing ſo hazardous char this paſſion did not canſe 
him to undertake, nor nothing ſo difficult that 3 — moe 
maſtered, It hath — [—u— ance of things, 
ſach as 8 e eted; undth'Evidy 
which were believed deſperate, have found their remedies 
and Cure. 'He had no reſt till he had made himſelfe maſter 
of all his Subjects, and he hath conftrainedthemro — 
3 
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fall, who knew not to obey ſo long as they could 
themſelves. He went abroad in all places hero our Intereſts 
lay : The relations of blood concerned him not ſo much as 
thoſe of his Crown : All other Duty hath given place to 
that of Regality, and he hath thecontent to have readred 
unto it intirely, the two things that maintain it, Reputation 
and Power. . 

But tis not to be Ry that God hath raiſed a Perſon to 


ſecond his great and juſt inclinations, who having an under- 
ſtanding and virtue e the Ordinary of men, hath im- 
oyed all his wit and virtue for his Maſters Greatneſs and 
Glory ; He laid aſide the conſideration of a particular Ga- 
Pacity, ſo ſoon as be became a publique perſon; nothing 
— divert him from doing his Prince good ſervice : He 
feared not the hatred of great perſons, nor the bitings of the 
ple. And be kept his way and pace as well through the 
eoatradictions and reſiſtance was made him, as thr th'ace 
clamations received, and the prayers given him. Then alſo 
when he might have landed after a glorious Voyage, when 
Envy was ſilent, and reduced to obſerve the future; finding 
nothing ia his paſt Actions for reproof, but for Commenda- 
tion, when he might have enjoyed the ſweetneſſe of that 
Reſt which attends happy troubles, and honourable labours. 
He would not, becauſe it was neceſſary for us; that all for- 
raine winds were not laid, and that difturbances were buſic 
amongſt our Neighbours and Allies. He choſe rather to com- 
mit a full and entire glory, as bis was, to the hazards of the 
future alwayes doubtfull, and ſubject to revolutions, than to 
permit his Maſter and — to deſire ius care and aid; 
And that which is moſt admirable, is, that his love ſo neceſ- 
ſary, and duty ſo inviolable, have ſometimes prevailed with 
him to ſuſpend reſenements which cronbled him nearer then 
his preſervation, which were dearer to him then 
his life, aod which he red to all his fortune at Court, 
and to all the greatneſs of the vurld. In purſuance of this, 
Lay alſo what concerns the; manners of particular perſons 
their Government; Charity commands us to lay aut on 
them the beſt Colours, and moit favourable Interpretations. 
But when the queſtion is of the good of States and latereſt 
of Princey, a tester ſeverity of Judgement muſt be uſed. 
All appearancesof Evill muſt be attended with diſtruſt, and 
divers i ente muſt be uſed to avoid ſurpriſes, and 
to ſocureageinſt Ambuſhes. The reaſon is, that tis not per- 
mittod to commic ſmall faults in ſuch great and general mat- 
ters, and that the will doth —— epare us againſt 
deceit, when a great opinion is of the honeſty of the 
| per- 
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perſons that are to be treated withall. But if precaution he 
at any time neceſſary, and if there be need at any time of 
preſervatives againſt ſo ſubtill and piercing a contagion; tis 


of politique Prudence, and where the ſimplicity 


incipally in that ſeaſon, when Treachery makes. a 
principally - of ew 


who ſuffer the ſurpriſe, is more ſhamefull then the y 
of them that deceive to their own advantage 3 Add th Arti- 
fices that are imployed todiſguiſe it,and the ſubtilties which 
have been invented to repreſcnt it under another namethen 
its own, and cauſe it to paſs under ſhews contrary to its na- 
ture; inſomuch that though it be alwaies condemned b 
the mouth, and in Coverſations, I doe not ſee nevertheleſs 
that tis caſt out of the commerce of Princes, and uſe of 
affaires, but by th event when it proves fatall 5 let us con- 
clude then, that in theſe occaſions difftidence is the Mother 
of ſafetyz and not to be deceived, preparation muſt be made 
as if it were to be « | ; 


| The Twelfth Diſcourſe, 


That 4 Miniſter of State ought endeatour to make his Deport- 
. ments more Profitable than Eminent, | 


Hat a Miniſter of State ought to be a ſtranger to th'Ap- 
prehenſions of the vulgar, t at he ought not tobe ſubject 
tothe weakneſs of Low. ſpirits, nor to touch upon th ob- 
jects which entertain them. That he know how to make dif- 
ference betwirt the reality and apparance of things; be- 
twixt the ſolidity and the brightneſſe ; that he prefer not 
Glaſs before Gold; becauſe ih one is more ſhining and lumi- 
nous, and th'other more dark : He muſt not value fo much 
the colours of the Bow in heaven, which are but a beam of 
ght fixed for an hour in ſome drops of water thickned in 
th'air, as the firm laſting Colour of the Ruby, Emerode, and 
Opale. He muſt make a noble expence when it ſhall be neceſʒ 
fary, and be ſplendid on im occafions, and appear for 
th lags rof his Maſter 5 He muſt nor neglect th'occafions 
whoſe principall reſides in Magnificency: As the 
Embaſſies that are made upon the coming in of 2 King, up- 
on the — — — 2 Pope, for an alliance or a — but 
let him not fall fick upon ſuch expences, nor be tran ported, 
nor make it the greateſt Ornament of his eonduſt, and choy- 
— beg nor fix his greatneſs upon atran- 
rory Pomp, nor his upon a that flyeth 
away and above all to — inſtead of b i 


ficent he become not prodigall; for as Vice cannot be made 
| beau- 
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bexurifull what Ornawenrs [peyer are pur upon ie. Thy cer Book l 
tain, that the people are — fon a . 5 Tal is Book l.- 
madeof their ſubſtance, and a triumph of their ſweats, and. 
paids.': They ateamazedand at a. ſtand 3;, but in che ſat 
manner as they behold the polling down of Temples, and 
th'overflowings of Rivers ; Wiſe perſons are troubled, 
when the principal force of the State is diſſipated, the ſecuri- 
ty of peace, and th inſtrument of War ,, which is Money, 
in ſuperfluous expences, ſince there s never enough for the 
ner eſſaty occaſions. 15 et 

The things which I have ſaid, are chiefly in relation to the 
peoples which aſtoniſh and raviſh them, at ih inns. Wop 
make them afraid. Jhere are other things allo which touc 
upon the great Spirits, and tranſport rhe het Courages 5 
Such ate th Arms of Mar, and th ohjects of Valour:There's no 
virtue inth opinion of che greateſi part of menmore in eſteem 
than this, and no matter is more e for Converſati- 
on, nor any Entertainment more bewitching, then th effects 
of War; wherefore Hiſtorians ſhun the times of peace and 
dead ſeaſons, as Mariners do the gentle ſeaſons and calms of 
the Sea 3 on the contrary, they triumph in War, and in Tu- 
mults ; the Seditions and ation the peoples, are 
the lights of tier, witings3 and their faireſt ſubjects and 
moſt excellent Arguments, are raiſed. upon the Ruine of 
Empires, and the death of great perſons3 wherefore they that 
frequently read facitus, do not ſomuch fix upon the ſubtilties 
and deccits of Stare. whereof his Books are full beyond pro- 
bability z as upon the routing of the Komer Legions, upon the 
Revolts of Armies againſt their Generalls; upon th'inupda- 
tion of the Sea, and wrack of Fleets3 Ih Art of Tiberius to 
govern, is not read with ſo much pleaſure; nor the Artifices 
of Sejauus to eſtabliſh himſelfe, as the poyſoning of Germa- 
nicus, or the viglent death of Seneca; The dexterity practi- 
ſed by Tierius, in the name of Sejanas, is not ſo earneſtly 
conſidered, and the ſubtil and captious Letter he wrote to 
the Senate to be rid of him, and whereof he was an Hearer 5 
as thy puniſhment of a perſon who had raiſed his Statues 
tothe Feof his Maſters, and th'overchrow of that . 85 
who had commanded all th Earth. Tis not, ſayeth Ariſtaie, 
that Valour is the firſt of all Virtues, or that Juſtice is not to 
be preferred before it; but that it acta with more boldneſs 
then other Virtues, and is exerciſedin ſurmountiog of dan- 
gers, aud in deſpiſing of death. 'Tis reaſonable that the Re- 
compence that is due to it from abroad, be the greater and I 

the more eminent; that it be Crowned with Glory, and they | 
thargivethcir Lives to the * of their Princes, and * 

| * 


* 
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te e e ins enen ev proceed 
ben It (h: n $ ought to 
farther, and know that there are — — ot ed 
operations, which are better then th others, becauſe they 
are tore ufefall for the publique, and want of that out- 
ward recompence ; Time onely diſcovers them, in regard 
that ſecrecy is rheir principall Condition, and the wiſe one- 
ly conſider them according to their merit, becauſe they make 
but lirtle noyſe, & touch nor upon the ſenſes which make up 
the reaſon of the peoples They reſemble the Rivers, whic 
running gently from the wotnb of their Center, fill che fields 
with fruitfulneſs, and Cities with abundances or the 
morions of che Heavens, whith being almoſt undiſcernable, 
euto upon the Earth the power of the Sun, and the wealth 
of rhe Stars. | "2 
To foreſee threvills which may befall a Stare; to prepare 
er vaxĩves to hitider their growth; to ſuppreſs che-Cau- 
& befor they have produced their Effects, are things very 
lietle confidered : And yet a greater Obligation is due to a 
Phyfitian, that preſerves the health from all ſores of Altera- 
tion, than to him that reſtores the health when it is loſt x 
A greater Debt is due to hith chat hindets a perſon from fal- 
ling, then to him char draws him from a precipice3 And 'tis 
a better and more difficult thing to preſerve a State, then to 
Conquer it: The preſervation of the Creatures is as nobiy 
and e a work of God's, astheir Creation. They are 
both of theſame price, and th'one is but the continuation of 
th'other. But it is not the ſame in Conqueſts and preſerva- 
tion of States; The firſt are not rained but By Jenny one 
Province it added to another, and there's need of ſeverall 
Ages, and of great Revolutions of things, before = Monar- 
oy, Can attain the Greatneſs that compoſerh it. But the 
xond takes notice of the whole frame of an Empire, no 
part iv exempted, and the pieces which have been made one 
after another, ought to move together as in a Watch, and 
to point out th hours. The glory of Conqueſts is derived 
from many Cauſes, many Perfons contribute to it; Fortune 
Interpoſeth ay well as and the faules commitred by 
Enemies, do advance them as much as the Conduct of the 
perſons thar obtain them, But the conſervation, is — 
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ofa ſingle perſons or che work of a few perſons: e Book, 1. 


dengy enters pot there but to deſtroy, and confoand, 
— of Hazard and ſo all ih Arenusbf Fortune is as firoags 
ly ſhut as it can be locked. In Conqueſts, den e with 
rydence, and the Body act with th' dor in 
Can vation, Reaſon onely is and W the 


nableſt of her habits. 


- 


In a word, great Princes have found the lat of cheſe things 
more difficult then the firſts 4 | etduryd much labour 
before he could confirm the Empire h left him, ard 
it was not done without changing the face of he worlduin 
without ſeeing all Nations armed againſt ne another; 
he ręunited che body that was divided into three pieces, But 
he was fo much troubled to maintain that Compoſition, und 
to govern that Frame when he became abſolute, that he had 
it ia deliberation a ſt his friends, whether he t to 
ſtrip himſelfe of ſo * - or bear it wich the 
—— Cares and Thorns that ate faſtned anto it? Some 
jane been found, who having tryed the weight, and taſted the 

bitterneſs, have choſen rather to abandon ir,de caſt themſelbvt 
upon the quiet of a private life, then alwaies to be eneum · 
bred with a multtude of Perſons and croad of Bufiaeſſe. 
There are ſome who have given the lie to that edmmon opi- 
nion which Ambition hath invented, That an Ense can 0 
more recti ue * than the tm Sunt, and have 

matted others to {bare with them in a thing {o fall of jealou- 
fie as Commands, and ſoincommunicable as Soyeraiguty. 
The Conduct ot Tiberias for peace hach not been ſeſſe adit 
red, nor th Arcifices he uſed in his Age, leſſe exattly obſer» 
ved by the Hiſtorians, then the Wars he made in his youth, 
and th evidences of Valour which be gave in his flow- 
riſhing time, The life of one of our Kings which deſerved 
the Sicname of Wiſe, is not leſs conſiderablethen'the lifes of 
them who have cartied the Titles of Conquerors; and 4 
Prince our Nei - _ — _ this — that no 

ing ever raiſed fewer ies, and that no perſon ever g 
— ſo much diſturbance. The Difficulties whorewich be 
was allaulted both within and without 4 th'Artifices he yas 
conſtrained to reſiſt 3 the Conſpiracies from which de was 
to be ſecured, and th Enterpriſes of which he made 
uſeleſſe by his prudeace, delivered him ropoſtcrity, worthy 
of a Ls which hath been given to meaner petſotis, as that 

e Great. | i 1237605) Jf \ 

Few Princes had greater Affairs in hand then Leu the 
eleventh, or more Enemies; His priveipal Officers betray» 
ed him 5 the Princes of the blood him; * 
5 


_ 


al I nd, Burgundy, Flenders and Bretany, in confederacy for his 
Book . ie, ind-yet his dexterity ſurmounted thoſe difficulties; 
He overcame his Enemies without conducting of Armics,'or 
giving of Battails, and without insking much noyſe of 
eminent Attempts3.Hedefeatcd all that was raiſed to- de- 
frroy hi; but never perſon was more to be feared in the 
Cabinet, nor had done greater things abroad, without ſtir- 
ring from home, then Philip the ſecond. From th Eſcuriall 
where he had ſhut u him(clfe 3 He governed two Worlds, 
with three fingers of Paper. He was alſo as abſolute in peru, 
as in the Kingdom of Coſti/es with. three words he changed 
the Governours, and depoſed the Magiſtrates in Amer:cs, 
and in Japan; And tis certain that never Prince was leſſe 
ſeen ef his ſubjects, nor more reſpected by them than he 
Was. | | 
According to what hath been ſaid, tis not poſſible to ſup- 
poſe a more eaven Conduct, or more intelligent then that of 
of Sr. the Cardinal's. He never offends againſt the convenien- 
gie of things, and his Intelligence is ſo pure, and Reaſon fo 
cleare, that he affigns chem alwaies their juſt price and place; 
He is magnificent, and ſpends with Eminency; not that he 
hath no eſteem naturally for wealth, or hatlynever adored 
th'Idoll of the Court, and the mean favours of Fortune 
but becaule prudence hath ſo ordained it, and that his Occa- 
ſions and Dignity require it. He makes not nevertheleſs that 
lorious diſpenſation, and high uſe of Riches; which is but 
for ſhew, and th'exterior ; the Baſis of his honour, or foun« 
dation of his glory. He knows that all prodigalls have more 
deſire to ſpend then himſelfe, and that publique Robbers 
have ſometimes been ſeen in great States, who have had 
more power. But for th other Imployment, whichis the love 
of great which is th Ornament of th Annales, and 
Hiſtories, and which hath made the greateſt part of the 
Gods, th Angients have adored; It hathoccaſioned in him 
a great conteſt of body and mind, and he hath not ſorgot 
the thing might make him to proſper in it. Tis true, that he 
wat furniſned with the principles which accompany a noble 
blood, and an Illuſtrioat Birth: 'Tis true, that his Reaſon, 
and the lighis of his Underſtanding, have eated that 
Diſpoſicion for all ſorts of Good, wiich nature hath infuſed 
into him ʒ natwithſtanding it muſt be avowed that he ſol- 
lowed ſuch a profeſſion of life, as had reſtrained thoſ 
—— — 2 —— the — to grow If they 
had not raiſed up by his love to the King, and tothe 
neceſſities of his C - | ' 


But he loved his Maſter too well, to ſtay in the Calm whilſt 
he 
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heaLinbofiornry mad be was too ſenſible of tievili of 2 
Frama to give onely his Gounlells fo rdiel and BookJ2. 


ſuffer the Remedies to be ap other hands tin his. 
The things which have been 7 in t 5 Wars, where he was 


ent, are incretiible, and profpericy vithbe puſzled to be- 
ieve the wonders which happened in our time. But it muſt 
be conteſſad alſu, that in 1 he did not vane! 
— his Courage, and the force of his ſoul, but bl 
ed alſu that ſecretArt andinſenfible Addreſs, which in the 
igheſt degree of Ci vill ſcience the perfeftionofMini- 
ſtradon. And as th encounter of two Stars of 
tities; h dere below effects which would not happen 
win hour chat mixture, and cenſuſion of Virtues; Iis cer» 
tainalſo, that thfladuſtry which Sr. the Gardinall added to 
the Power, hath advanced the Kings Victoties, and made 
— —.— Ii mollified: th' hearts * could — 
en but wiah great difficulty ; It opened the Gates 
of Cities where. idhed bees dangerous to have entred by 
Breaches 3; it ſpared blood that was 2 to be def} and 
an idfinite number of lifes which have not been unprofitable 
to the State. 
What hath not this Art done S 
the quiet of affairs? how any Cages, 
tal} to France, ha ve bern Nifledd in cher Cone 


many ſtorms diverted at — ay 
gan her ? aud how — have remained 
barten for having been n 


our Neighbours, hath. not the ſame Art made 
— vine and influence? It hath diſappointed the —— 

of vrahy/fhrom of us any harm; That ch Artifices of 
Spain —— . us, and that we bave ſurmounted 
x wp rs as well as their forces. That Prince 
beyond the the — 2 ſo ma Jeares, — 2 
ed time, wates repaired: 
his Crafts and his Courage; aid deceived Fortune: ſo often, 
that had made it her-delign to deſtro r had the diſ- 
— — = —.—— Aube, 8 1 — 

that in verted upon him, w experience o 

above fifey years, and the vivacity'of hiatpitt, had furni h- 
ed him with, of inventions to hurt us; The Spaniards, who 
— — — of means totals their Ends, who 
ſubtill and inyiſible I wigs te Tarch other Nations, 


| pre omar finiſbed in their Treatiesthe defypabeganiio 
their Wars, were amarcd to od a per ſon fo ſabtil at - 
eve they have 2 


Sſelves; And, as the co etous n 
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Ince this eloſe Anjwhercefwe have now poken, Gpro- 
; extragrdi 


—— hives .fometimes ſuch inary 
ſwrogks3-fince ita hidden * ſo powerfull a fiace 
that is ſecret virtue is ſo ative: Lets ſeo a little om what 
ſpring is runs, aud with what forces 'tis 2 nied. 
Theres nO queſtion, but for. this as fot all great 5 
the birth muſt be happy 3. Thiaſpeas o — be 
favourable and Nature propit out 0 ut otherwiſe tis to la- 
bour in vuin. Hit be contraryto us, tis to build without afaun- 
dation, tis to ſow ſeeds on ae Rocks 3 ot, at beſt, tis w 
ro the ſtreum of a rapid River. When Nature and 
Birth/havo diſtributed their Giſts and Advantages; there 
are two things which bp to gain this Art, and to forme it, 

— have treated thereof in the 
firſt iourſo of this Book. Put in regird the! rf of them 
Ivordinazily too litile eſteemed by them who make no ufe 
of ir; hut as au tmproficable moveable, and ſuperfluous Or- 
na,. And that tis ſometimes:roo- much negleted by 


Obligations upon them to be fur- 


niſhed'with it - Who have no motions but what are acc 
ic wich publique Intereſts; no —— bur ſuch as are 
all to a State, andi whoſe faules r 
of the dun which cbuſbund — the p 
make #toral] change in Nature It may abt be 
s-what hatiybeegfaid In other places, 0 it- — 


4 lircle; and to wihdraw it from the diſdain. which ſore 
would throw upon it. 


The ancient Nomant, whoſe leaſ a pro tha they have 


not been imitated by | whoi'were 
ordained to Govern x; ay Series chat commanded 


all the world ; They who had -Commiſfien to lead A 
and ſubdue free ple, booameheareys of the Rheroricians, 
es 4 — Toe : Andthough a 
at 


Fimes, and gol 

$cienges was n ria. — yr ure wr — toe 

were iuſtructed b 1 dd nowhes 
I, our th'Examples! of them 


tolive-welland do 


7 


qu og, Rether Jai was ER 
, RL FR ove: Boop be — bk —.— 


Tis e 
1 0 1 


ich do —— rae hut 'torrupeT: which 

EO — 
its; and make a mam ſometimes unable 

uſefal! en himfalfe- Rad ich 

IEL no doubt (arbendearoardd 

I aso uthet Sciences: chut 

5 refine Prudence 3 Which fectike 

r bx he Dare ex oß life's * 

le the defiresaf Glory 4, He could never hae 

1," 28,1 conceive, .to the — —U— 

Mr ry, bad been there taught; he would int have 

the Socraiam, the 9 

| —— e did the rw Ora- 


Poa 1 5 W e ſuch wi 


ces, and che! li ts © 


4 If Keel 18 not e 
4 e in t 


of Learu gif fine Pagda 
perours have 5 r the beſt to take a 
way the hearts: from Chriſtians, to ledvorther that” Tulleth 
1757 5 emplation, and that languiſhing Eatertammæirr And 
emis the Bleuruth would not ſuffer bit Son voeurm above 
fiveor fix Latige words, which be believed'-roinchyde che 
ls fe Government, and to compretiend all the 
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for 


. above Token. 


d norbeen ſtaindc ith 
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Gor being SR ad nor hays Fi 
as it 


—— e ri 
Cauſe muſt not be charged with ic; Teo not eondemn 
ch Inneent, nor belie ( vthat ſhe who lahoured to e yin 
the paſſions; and to the ſoul of it blots and ere 


did infuſe that viblem to raiga, and that iminodetate 


Ambition, which could not be. reſtraĩned, heither by the 
— — nor by 1 oh of | their er el 
This great diſorder then proce om the temper of © 
tainipirits,' who after they had la Ing tine cottimanded 10 
thoſe Provinces, and given Lawes to the peoplt, could no 
reduce them ſelves to equality, and ei vill obedence, nor ſuf- 
Jer Companion: and Maſters. Moreover that uhilſt the . 


mans were im * . that wer A TCIRG 
them st home, they — — ſub e 1 
themſelves- But ene world ded eo'their Virtus, 


or ſubmitted to their Powet ; that with! e Conqueſt of the 
World;jthe wealth of ll Nations as brought Rome: That 
great perſons made many ſervants and parties 
of the Cuy, and in the — That Pro 
Luxury ha devoured the beſt Families; and that 
of ſtate real then cd tn 
who could then in their ent 0 
no wontlerar che ren that hapned. It . not 95 | 

if Factibns wereraiſed Bare was 
ſo hot: if Novelty-was defired, where there was ſo much 
Poveriy,and ſo much Wealth: und if the Ruine of Obe of 
the parties was attended with the ruine of the State, where 
— — ESSE 78 
As to t fo T 
pred of — not of i 0 

An tis 


have not a great opinion of r 20h 
have but ſeldom, becauſe” they tn Fes 


much. 
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much for themſelves, Beſides thar — nch ar- Book; F- 
W 1 erte | — * 


ſeth to them from the ſmall advantages | 
them above others that have them not 3 cauſeth, them * 
expoſe themſelves willing! but upon th eminent oocafions, 
and that they ſcorn to apply themſelves t mean und fm 
Factions, which are often a great occation for Execu- 
Hong and Oban the Victory. VV herefore Leatt Sfr 
who by, bis Ambition overthrew the peace of ali, and o- 
-pened the door — who have fince ſubdued: ie, 
Bic „That 4 great Wis made an ill Condition in s Souldiey; und that 
he received nat ereſily into his ſervice them who were pruud of it: 
is true alſo, that it infinitely concerns States that' are obli- 
ged to entertain great Armies; and are jealous of the Re- 
putation of Commerce, without which they become poor, 
and the Revenue of the Prince dedayer; That — 
ſo great a numberof Scholers, as are ſeen in France 'Thet 
irregular number of men who caſt themſelves into the 
Church, or into th exereiſe of Juſtier, inthe cauſe that ſueb 
formidable Armies, 35 hetetofore-: cannot be raiſed; and 
that, many who. would! male good Merchants; aud their 
Families to flouriſh, if —— been bred in Trade, ruine 
ot iucommodate them, by ill Doctors, und dau- 
gerous or uaprofixable Members of che Court of faſtice- 
For what concernes Leni th Eleuenth, it muſt not he uu 
derſtood that his opinion comprehemd all the duty of & 
Princa, and all the knowledge of Gdverument it makes 
but a little and dangerous porty, and that there are noble 
Maximes for Raiguing, and more cxalted Principles; than 
giſſianlatica, Aad truly the ſeeds uf good which were in 
his Son, remained imperſect for want of improvement. His 
Coptage that was bigh, wanted Rule aud Condutt” and his 
Undetſtanding had nos force enough torcfift the Cetruprĩ. 
on of them, that had invironed him; und the deſig of his 
MiniGers of State, who tained his heneſſe to dus their 
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Ouhave what I would ſay in dc fence of Letrers, hich 
1 forme th Art of n Micilſter of State) 
times ſerve for i Guidꝭ and Torch; | 


oftenin the dark, and amongſt Previpices- It renighric 
to ſpeak a word of: Eloquence, 9 tus th of 
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herewith ir enters the hearts, - ſtirs up 
the paſſions, gives tothings the form ſhe pleaferh, and ren- 
ders her {elfe Miſtreſs of Menand Buſineſſes, Tis a quality 
of an incomparable perfection which requires all the favours 
Naturecan _ a Body and Wit: All the poliſh- 
ings that Labour a Indaſtry can bring unto it, and all that 
Cuſtome and Experience can adde unto it. Iis ſo full 
© of Glory, that tis never ex ed to Diſdains, as ſbme- 
times the Sciences are. She makes her ſelſe to be feared, if 
not to be beloved; he hath Lightnings as well as Crowns. 
She raigns in all places, and — berght, that ſhe under- 
takes to change the order of Providence, and to takeaway 
the _ Liberty from the Cauſes, to which God had'gi- 
ven it... ALES &* 
This Quality then which cannot be perfect, nor in ies true 
Dignity without Virtue: and Philoſopty, is worthy of the 
Cares of a Miniſter of State. It wonderfully adornes Peate, 
and is of great ſervice in time of War. 'Tis by her power 
that th Ancient Orators protected the Innocency of particu- 
lar pesfons, and deferided oppreſſed Provinces. Tis by het 
force, that the fall of States hath been ſometimes preycnted, 
and fatall Conſpiracies diflipared. ' Tis by her, that cicero me- 
rited hogours; which he preferred to the Triumph of Con- 
uerors. And by her, he pretends to have place amongſt the 
— 5 and Reſtorers ot the firſt Common · wealth of the 
world. Tis ſhe that hath often ſerured the Victories timt 
were doubtfu llʒ that hath = —— Souldiers 
that had loſt it; thatſiruck fire aud boldneſſe into the fouls 
of them who compelled Fortune to favour them, and that 


would die or overcome. | 1 „ON 
And without ſpeaking of Xrxephor,, of Cefur, and of the 


eateſt Captains of Antiquicys who have gsined in the 
—— Ager a higher and clearer Reputation thun Sc ander- 
beg, than the great Captain, and than anf FMN > Arid is 
it not true — ED — have alwaies'be- 
gun to prepare the Vi y Diſcourſe, and b waſion, 
which after they compleated by C nduct aud 1 r. In ef- 
ſect, it is no ſmall favour which God hath done to the rea- 
ſonable ſon], by giving it pawer to communicate its 
thoughts, and to bring to light its affections 3 And Speech 
is a preſent of an extraordinary · price, wherewich ſhe may 
diſtri rt of het excelledcies : She can give without 


ute pa 
an) make rich, withautbe poor 5 ſhe can Tec 
4007 e within' ber ſelfe, — Li - 
- | 


. 


he theſe admiable Keprefortinings 
= | - J N noms . 
dess hen the ſame time tbe Painter and the Table. 
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And "is for that chicfly, that ſhe hath received ſo exquiſite a 
Guift ; For in relation onely to the Body, — J 
oeſſities of th ani mall life, Lis probable that Nature would « 
have given it certain ſigus, and ſome exterior Motionsto ex- 
preſs them, as it hath done to Beaſts and little Children. 
But as health of it ſelfe is a ſilent ,and is ſcarce felt, if 
leaſute i org pes — ighe give it life; ſo the. 

ty of Speech is unknown, if it be not accompanied 
with — and expreſſed with Pomp. * 

It ſeems tvat Reaſon ſcorus to go abroad unleſs ſhe be a» 
dorned ; that ſhe hath no force without allurements ; and 
affects Complaiſancy, that ſhe may be uſeful: And tis Ho- 

uence, and that d wine faculty whereof we ſpeak, which 

ta and trims Reaſon to ſo high an Admiration ; Tis ſhe that 
doth turniſh her with Flowers. and Ornaments ; Tis ſhe that 
cauſeth Reaſon not onely to bring Light to be underſtood, 
but alſo ſtirs up Love to be followed. 

vill not ſpeak here of the knowledge of Sr. the Cardinal, 
nor of the wonder, that layingout ſo much time for Action 
and Direction fer publique Affairs, there ſhould remain to 
him any time for his ſtudy, and for to gain that generall 
knowledge he hath of all good things. It were alſo to be 
ignorant of his ſtrength and dignity of his ſuhject. To ſpeak 
of his Eloquence, it were to ſeek light from the Sun, toun- 
dertake the publiſhing of that Divine Faculty. which 
is every day admired in Councills : which hath ſo eminent! ' 
appeared in Aſſemblies, done ſo great ſeryices to France, — 
hat h ſo often by bis Mouth and Pea made the Chriſtian 
truths to Triumph. Tis ſuch, and his ſoul is ſo 
imbued, that as there are places in the world, from whence 
nothing is taken, but what is perfumed and odoriferous ; In 
liker manner, even the moſt familiar Diſcourſes, and ordi- 
nary Entertainments of gr. the Carainall, hold forth ſome 
Tiacture, aud give ſome taſte of the virtue of that excel- 


 lebg quality. 
ty The Fifteenth Diſcourſe. 


1 hat the Councill of à prince ought to be compoſed of 4 
| few perſons, 


; 1 of importance that the Council! of a Prince be re- 
duced toa few Heads, ſo as they be well choſen; and 
that the number be not the Evidence of bis Dignity, but the. 
Merit and Virtue of his Cquaſellors. Uoiry is the laſt mea- 
ſure of the perfection of things; and the firſt of all Beings, 
>, 


— 
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who without ſuſferiog Diviſion of Parts, or mixture of Qua- 
lines, is iinfiniccly perfect within, and infiitely ati ve 
withour wth wer infinitely — — fiogle, 
and without th d junctiou of any forraine virtue; hath pro- 


- duced the wonders we ſee, and that variety of ſubjects 


which are united to make the world: And witiiout him the 
moſt noble Natures, and moſt excellent, are the leaſt com- 
poſed and the moſt indivifible; And we rejoyce much 
more in a fight not limited in th extents of its objects, and 
that can know all the colours of Nature, and the Figures 
of all Bodies; then if we had as many eyes as the viſible 
Objects ate divers, and Colours different In nature. 

80, if it were permitted to make faire Dreams and magni- 
ficent Wiſhes,it were to be deſired that a Prince alone ſhould 
make up his Councill : That he were the ſole Director bf his 
buſineſs; That he were the ſole intelligence to give it mo- 
tion, and that be alone held the Helme, and handled the 
Scepter. But inſomuch that ſuch a Prince was never ſeen, 
and that th Idæa remaines in th head of X-aophon, that Hiſto- 
ry doth not propoſe the like to us; that th ĩmperfection of 
humane things ſuffers it not; and that he who bosſted that 
his Horſe carried him and all his Councill, did ſometimes 
commic ſueh enormous faults and fooliſh errours, that all 
the world takes notice of them. A Frince ought at leaſt ſo to 
order his buſineſs, that his power be not looſe, that it en- 
large not, and be reſtrained to a few perſons, that it jmay be 
the more active and abſdlute,and its operation the morenim- 
ble and efffencious. But that the goodneſs of tis order may 
appear the better, and th advantages that accrew to z State, 
where it is obſerved to be the more evidentʒ It may not be 
| amifs to de monſtrat e it by the iſon of other ſormes 
of Government which are more diſunited, and where the 
Authoriey to reſolve buſineſſe is more dilated 3 for the things 


of this world do appear beſt by oppoſition 3 the ſhadow 


quickens the colours and the Lights; Recovery from fick- 
neſſe is more agreeable then :and'there's no good that 
would not Joſe one halfe for its juſt price, if there were no 
evill contrary toit; I will fay upon the ſubject in hand, a 
word of the Republique of Yenzce, of that of the Suiſſes, and 
of tbe Government, of the Folagues, which is a mixt kind of 
Govyernmedgr, and com of Ariſtocracy and Monarchy. 
lthick that no Republique was ever eſtabliſhed with ſo 
eat Wiſcloe or that received Orders more apt to'atrain 
th ends of a eivill life, which is the happineſſe of Inhabi- 
eancs, then that of Ve: Tis not but that ſome have 
made 
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made a greater noyſe in the world, and whoſe Em 
been more enlarged, & Dominion more glorious. 
2 bodies, and of higheſt ſtature, are not ever the 
2 ; __ — _ —— as — — 
; loth d policy of a State, and the goodneſſe of 
its Compoſition, is not to be judged by th'extent of the 
Country it enjoys, & by thegreat quantities of Earth and Sea 
it commands 3 ſo whoſoever conliders the duration of the 
Republique of Vice, and its quiet for 1200 years, and ob- 
ſerves that it hath never been ſtrongly agitated within, and 
hath felt but a leight inteſtine ſedition; may eaſily conclude 
that tbe Noble parts have been very ſound, and that the 
Foundations are very deep and ſolid: And though of late 
it may ſeem that her Forces are diminiſbed, that her beſt 
condition is paſt, and that the violence of ſome ſtrange cauſe 
hath blaſted the beauty of her Countenance there's no mat- 
ter of aſtoniſhment, nor any great wonder that old Age 
ſhould produce wrinckles3 that what is mortall ſhould be 
ſometimes ſick; that the ſtrong ſhould offend the weak: 
and that Prudence ſhould not — be Miſtreſs of For- 
tune, nor good events the neceſlary effects of good Counſels. 
Though thus be thus, yet there's ſome change to be wiſh- 
ed, as to the manner of their Treating, and reſolving tb'af- 
faires of that Republique and tis a great miſchicf, that they 
are catryed t h ſo many Aſſemblies, and paſs by ſo ma- 
ny H wh the Senate is com 3 the Secrct which 
is never very ſale with a multitude, hath much ado to be 
there preſerved 3 Length is unavoydable there, and man 
ti une flies _ and good occaſions arcloſt 3 whil 
they dcliberate, and before they have concluded. Heretofore 
in preſſiug matters, and where diſpatch was requiſite, and 
Secrecy extraordinarily neceſſary, they were treated, and 
reſolved in a Councell, which they called of Ten, with the 
ſame force and Authority as in the Senate. But they have 
ſince judged, that the ſupream Authority, attributed to Ten 
perſans in matters regarding the wiole State, was of too 
dangerous a conſequence, and that that Order might in time 
by th Ambition, and by th Artifices of particular perſons, 
te into a pure Ariſtocracy, and corrupt teſſence 
of their Government, which is blended of three others. 
From thence may be ſeen the fatality of humane things 3 
that the good is ever accompanied with ſome evill, and that 
nothingis ſo well accompliibed, as not in ſome part to be 
defective. Of all ſorts of Government, under which the 
world rowls, the molt excellent are not exempt from ſpoti. 
"Tia not, but that they who — them, foreſaw th'incon- 
veniences 


t as the 


hath Book. T 
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venicnces: but that they could not do better, nor provide a 
Remedy;where none was to be had. Prudence is not fo often 
imployed in c the g teateſt Good, as in avoiding the 
greateſt Evillss and 28 we ſce in the Compoſition of the 
humane „that there ate but 'a few patts'capable of 
pleaſure, and which touch upon the pleaſant Objects: and 
that on the Contrary, all — are expoſed to grieſ, and to 
ſhare Reſentments; ſoit happens that in alł other things, 
the vill enters by more wa — then the good, and finds more 
places to make its impr , and exerciſe its violence. If 
this be to be ſeen in all of Nature, and if it be an experience 
vhich paſſeth even to Beaſts 5 it ought not to be thought 
ſtrange; if in a matter ſo mixed and ſo eonſuſed, as States 
are, and where Fancies fo different, and Irictinations ſo va- 
rious, do enter; if the pure good be not there found, nor ſuch 
a pcrfe&ion as no ſort of vice can alter: Let go on. | 
As to the Common · wealth of the Suiſſel, tis a fort of G 
vernment very looſe, and in ſome meaſure tumultuous ; The 
Bond that tyes them, is not ſtronger than that -which joyns 
the League z and there's onely this difference, that they do 
but ordinarily paſs, and have no durable cauſe; that t 
are not good, but to repell an Evill ſuddenfy fallen upon 
ſome of the Confede rates, and which threatens the of 
themzor to prevent ſome ſtorm and inundation of ſome great 
approaching power 3 But ſo ſoon as the danger is over, or 
that th oppreſſibu is taken away, they fall of themſelves, aud 
out for want of aliment and matter. *. + 
Of this I will treat at in the ſecond Part of thi 
Work. But th Union of the Sec cannot periſhnor diffolve, 
but by an outward violence; It hath an everlaſting ſounda- 
tion, which is jealouſie of Liberty 3 and though they dwell 
oneſy in Rocks, and that poverty ſtirsnot from their houſes; 
yet they would not change their Condition, which appears 
not ſo ugly, but that there s great cauſe for them to be in 
love with it, and to bclieve that the Wealth which Nature 
hath denycd their Country, is plentifully repdired by the In- 
dependency wherein they have fixed themſelves, and by the 
Freedom under which they live. Their Policy'then, which is 
at greater diſtance with Unity, than that of the eau, 
is by conſequence. more imperfect, and hath greater Incan- 
veniences- Secrecy is not to be found in their Mectings ; 
the Convocation is made with extrcam tediduſueſe: Their 
Reſolutions are not taken but very late. And beſides th error 
which is common to all Aſſemblies, To diſpute much, and 
conclude little; Tis certain the variety of Regions where- 
wich they are now in labour, cauſeth chat wherithe Dyers are 
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compoſed of all the (unn, that intereſts more oppoſite, and I 
paſhons more opinionated are by — RI 
practiſed z And it hath been ſeen, and we have wade very 
troubleſome experiences; that when our Forces werenot 
fully known to us, and that our Infantry was almeſt raiſed 
out of Sunſſes 3 that the ſervices were ſo ſlowiy made, and 
eame ſo late to us, that very often we loſt fair or 
received notorious hints before we were p condition to re- 
fit or undertake; And that is one of he Reaſons which 
obliged Francis the firſt, to eſtabliſh Legions in the refpedtive | 
Provinces, to have the Body of an Army of Frenih Infantry 
al hayes in readiueſſe, and not to depend, when he had 2 
mind to Arm, upon th huinuurs of that heavy Nation, and 
fancies of ſo brutiſh and mercenary a people. YON Glen 
The Government of Falaad is not a pure Monazchiy, as I 
have ſaid, but a mixt body compoſcd of Ariftocricy and: 
Royalty. The King cannot deliberate any thing, nor under 
rake any thing for Peace or War, wir bout th Aſſembly of 
Nobles. This Conſtitution is ſub ject to a thouſand incom. 
veniencies, and by reaſon. of the tedionſneſſe it bring with 
it. tis at leaſt certain it can never receiverthe Deſigns; whievet 
ſucceſs depends upon the Prompeitude, and here Hxecuti · 
on ought to ſurpriſe and be Suddain, that it may be Happy; 
tis an Enemy to Secrecy, which is neceflary toguideſately 

all ſorta of Enterpriſes. It gives means v to nſe pr · 
vention, or to expect with Adv and to pvovide a- 
gainſt the Tempeſt they ſee coming, and which grambles and 
makes a noyſe before it breaks out · Theres nothing ſo e. 
fie as to ſteul · in Corruption and Schiſme, and tis ĩmpoſſible 
in ſo numerous and irregular Collection of: m, as ch mpaſe 
their Aſſemblies, that all parts ſhould be ſound and un- 
alterable; and that all the Members ſhould agree upon the 
generall good of the Body, ſo compoſed. In a word, no 
great or extraordinary thing js to be N from t his kind 
of Policy, and the ®olazers dught t of Conqueſts, 
or to extend by War the Bounds of their Country, ſo long 
as they govern themſemſelves in that manner, On the con- 
trary, they have often ſuffered great loſſes, and received no- 
torious outrages fromthe Turk, from the cMuſcouites, and 
particularly from the Tartars, before they could draw their 
Forces together to repell them, and fight them upon their 
retrat, And if Nature, or rather the Corruption of Mau- 
kind, had not raiſed other Thiefs, which are called Coſaques; 
They would ſuffer yet more invaſions, and more ſuddain 
Enterpriſes from their firſt mentioned Enemies. But ĩt ſeems 


chat theſe Coſaques are the Counter-poyſon, and W 
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| Book I. and often exchange it with them, and run with ruige and 


deſolation into their Country, and even into the Domini- 
ons of the ſut who protects them. | 

And though it be thus, that this Policy hath ſo remath- 
able faulta, It would be a difficult matter to reform it: The 
naturall-Inclination which the Septentrionalls have for li- 
berty, would make there a great refiſtance,-and I doe not 
think thai there's @ benefit, which th'abſolute and inde- 
pendent Author! the King could promiſe to the Fo- 
lsques, which would in their opinion equalize the pleaſure 
and profic they find in being above their King; to do — 
to themſelves; to provide by their own hands againſt the 
evils that hurt them. And in a word to taſte of the ſoveraiguty 
and abſolute power. To ſpeak freely, there are precipices on 
what ſide ſoe ver you look, and both extremities are atterided 
with its Commodities, and hath its Flowers and Thornes. 
And as ch'Ariſtocratique and mixed Government is a bridle 
to Princes that would abuſe their Authority, and hinders 
them to exceed: Tis true alſo, that when they have good 
Underſtanding, and an upright Will, the condition of theit 
ſubjectt is better then otherwiſe it would be 3 and the affairs 
of State breathe more wholſome Air, and take a ſafer Courſe. 
All nevertheleſs being well examined, the beſt expedient is 
that every perſon live conformable to the Laws and Cuſtoms 
of his Country were be dwels; Ihat he love the forme of 
Government which is there eſtabliſhed ; that he obſerve the 
Policy there in uſe zand conceive-that Change is the worſt 
of all Eyillsthat can be there introduced, which almoſt ne- 
ver enters withbut violence, and ever almoſt tears up that 
which it would take from its place, 


J 


| The End of the Firſl Book, 


Firſt Diſcourſe. 


That 4 Compleat Minifter of State ought to be able for 
Connſell, and for Execution; and augbi to have à free 
power particularly for the Mar. 


ls certain that a ſingle Quality makes not up 
the perfection of Adminiſtration;z and to 
form it, — powers of Man are ne- 
ceſſary, and the nobleſt habits of thoſe 
powers. It is not ſatisfied with that, nor 
content onely with th in ward beauty, and 
. SS with private ſatisfaction. It's Inclinations 
are more vaſt and ambitious: It ſuffers, if it remain concealed; 
It deſires the Lights it will appear abroad; It muſt enlarge 
and communicate it ſelfe; In a word, Action is her end and 
her Crown, and without it, it ſhould be a treaſure half loſt - 
or as the veins of Gold in the boſome of th Earth, which 
no perſon hath diſcovered. Her beginning is that light of 
the Soul, and that product of th'underſtanding, which is 
called Prudence. But as the light of the Sun is a generall 
Qaality, and which alone would produce nothing; ſa Pru- 
dence hath uſe of divers other Virtuesto execute her Or- 


ders, and togive motion to — And again, 
| as 
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as tho 
imperte of humane diſeourſe lets . 1 em 
away, and are made elearer by æuperienet . Tis not neceſſary 
that he who deliberates ſhould alwaies execute; Fhat he 
who bath a very ſound head, (hould have alſo ſtrong Arms; 
nor that he who. bath Prudence, ſhould have all the vir- 
tues requiſitefor Action; tis ſufficient that ſhe guide them 
and direct them in what-ſubje& ſoever they are found, and 
upon what matter ſoe ver th are imployed. But as th Arti- 
ficer judgeth much better of che work of his bands, and of 
th'excellency of his Idæa, when he ſees it upon the Cloth or 
the Marble; fo Prudence alſo is much better aſſured of the 

oodneſſe of its Judgements, by th Effects then by the fingle 
Diſcourſe that precedes them, and by the ſole Agitation of 
the Reaſon which goes before: And in my opinion, 'tis of 
that perfect prudence, and whieh uſe hath compleated, that 
eAriſtotle is to be underſtood, when he ſaies, That there's no 
true Prudence without th other Morall Virtues. | 

'Tis true, that when theſa Virtues do meet in her compa- 

ny, when they dwell together, when they proceed from a 
common principle, and from the ſame Root; Their Conduct 
is more certain and more happy; Prudence is the mote in- 


tentive upon her buſineſſe; She governs them with more 


tractableneſſe and by conſtant illuminations; ſecures them 
with more eaſe from the Ambuſhes of Fortune, and from 
th unexpected incon venĩences of the times; Wherefore in 
matters of War, th'exccution of an enterpriſe ought alwaies 
to be committed to him who propoſed it, provided he be 
a capable perſon to perform itz for therein he is excited to 
do well, by the glory of Succeſs, and by the jealouſie of his 
opinion, which is a violent and imperious paſſion; and, ſtray- 
ning to defend the nobleſt and moſt exalted faculty of the 
Soul, which is the Judgement, ſeldom abates of the Conteſt 
and purſuit. As alſo it is not ſafe to put th execution of a 
deligy into the hands of them that voted againſt it; who 
will be alwaics {low in Action 3 who will bringto it butthe 
halfe of themſelves; who will ha ve but faint motions, and 
conformable to the paſſions that ſhake them, which are irre- 
ſolution and diſtruſt,s and who have wherewithall to com- 
fort themſelves in th ill of ſacceſs , by the truth of the Pre- 
diction they had made, and by the Reputation of wiſdom, 
and providencethey had gained tothemſel yes 


Thoughit be fo, and much better, that he who is capable 


to 
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to reſolve, be aH capable toexccutez Lis nerertheleſſe a Book 15 
rate encounter amongſt men ; and as there are but ſe pla. p 
ces on th Earth which bring forth all chat reſpects the plea- 

ſures of the Senſes, and the neeeſſities of Life; (o,thefe are hut 

few ſouls that have all the virtues proper for Government; 

ant it fcems that the Law of humane Society, as that of Na- 
tute; would have a dependency betwixt the ſpirits of men; 

as there is a Commerce and Communication betwixt di- 

vers Countries, and different Nations of the World ; ſo the 

Coldneſs of Parmenrorempered th heat of Alexander; ſo the 

Wiſdom of Cys reſtrained the Courage of Pyrrbus: fo Sci- 

pio obſerved th'otders of Lellas, and Augaſtus found a tem- 

per in the prudence of Mctieves, and valour of Agrippa, to 

which nothing was impoſſible. 

Whercfore a Miniſtfer of State that hath all theſe perſecti- 
ons, dught ro be of high price with his Prince : The State 
ought to reverence him as an extraordinary perſon; and the 
virtues which being ſevered merit a price, and to beeſteem- 
ed; deſerve highly ſome new reſpect, and a particular Ve- 
neration, hen they joyn in a ſingle (abject for the generall 
good of the World: At leaſt tis certain, that th il which 
attends the great variety ot Agents is avoided ; They that 
uphold them, agree rarely together in the ſame Deſign: 

oncord is ſeldom found amongſt them, unleſs it be in 
Looks and Words, becauſe th heart is falſe, or intereſſed 3 
and Jealouſiets there the ſtronger, for that it propoſeth to ĩt 
ſelfè the poſſeſſion of ſo great a good, as the favout of the 
Prince; and the pqwer of the State 5 They that are onely for 
Counſell, and whoſe virtue ſhines only in the Cabinet Coun- 
cell, encline atwaies to peace how diſhonourable ſoever. 
*Tis then they truly raign, when all other greatneſſa bowes 
to theirs. And that they ſee ar their feet the glory of Armes, 
and the Crowns of the Victorious. On the contrary, during 
the War they are out of countenance, and their Authority 
declines in that troubleſome ſeaſon. They are darkned by 
a profeſſion that hath more pomp and light then theirs} And 
in regard that thoſe who are called to Command, are uſu- 
ally extraordinary perſons, it makes them ſtrongly jealous, 
and apprehend th encreaſe of power upon the ſpirit of their 
Maſter, and t he taking of root in his Inclinations ; where- 
fore they endeavour to make them unprofitable, that they 
might be the leſſe conſiderable. They troutde them in rheir 

cemployments, that they might be the leſſe happy. The 
great Victories make them more afraid then great Loſſes, 
and our Generalls have often ſeen diſ:banded th Armies 


they Commanded, and enterpriſes ruined; whereof the Be- 
gin- 


60 | The Miniſter of State. 
| Bock II. ginnin ings were plauſible 3 for. baying not timely received, or 
In 


in the fit Quantity the proviſions neceſſary for contin log 
| of the War. They onth other fide prolong the troubles, and 

| D the confuſing to th'uttermolt of their power, 

ſubliſt in Credit and eſteem. They love the ſtormes beau 
they help to guide the Ship ⁊ They. deſire ſickneſſe, heczuſe 
| ey are — ed in applying the Remedies ; but neyertbe- 
| leſſe they would Rave no end made, ſor fear of — 
idle Pylots, and unprofitable. Phyſitians. Moreover, they 
complain alwaies firſt : They frequeatly. accuſe them of their 
own faults, and caſe themſelves upon them of th'enyy of 
their ill ſucceſſes and diigraces that attend it. 

And when it doth not ſo happen, and that there ſhould be 
amongſt them a perfe& underſtanding and generall agree- 
ment; The Obligation neverthelęſſe which ſome of them 
are under to receive Orders for Action from others, and that 
regular Dependency, is cver importunate, and ſometimes 
pernicious; Whilſt they conſult the Councell of the Prince, 
occaſions do paſle; Things take another Countenance, and 
ſo many unexpected Accidents happen, for which ſuddain 
proviſion mult be made, that by their Violence 242 Car- 
ried away before Remedy can he applied, and tho buſineſſe 
periſheth for not daring to relieve it when it was in their 
wer. This unhappiueſſe hath been particularly obſerved 
* of our Neighbours. States. The Venetians ha ve made 
little uſe of th occaſions of the War, and their Generalls 
ba ve often ſeen a good occaſion paſſe away before them, 
without daring to ſtay it, or to hinder it from flying away, 
becauſe had not the Senate's Order. They begin alſo to 
withdraw from that dangerous Maxime, and are no more 
ſo ſcrupulous as they were, to permit them to act of them- 
ſelves, and to take th'Advantages which offer themſclves. It 
is alſo obſerved, that th affairs of the Low Countries ſuffer- 
ed much for the ſame reaſon towards th end of the life of 
Philip the ſecond 3and that they changed cxtreamly by rea- 
ſon of thegreat 3 they were conſtrained to uſe at the 
time of the want of his bealth, and decay of his age; Th ill 
was, that they would take moſt coguiſance of all things when 
they could worſe do it, and were moſt earueſt to retain bu- 
ſineſſe when the time was elapſed. That Prince changed his 
Conduct, and in ſafer occaſions. he was accuſtomed to give 
almoſt a ſoveraign Authority to them whom he imployed. 
The Dake of Aua had it moſt, abſolute when he came into 
Flanders to make War to the growing Rebellion. Don Jobz. of 
Auſtria had it very large, ven he was choſen chiefe of the 
Chriſtian League againſt the Turf, after the Conquelt of 
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Portugal; The Cardinal Allert had an unlimitted power to 
reform the Kingdom, and Philip the ſecond procured: him 
a Legation, that he might act with the greater Authority, 
and he was at one and the ſame time abſolute Judge of tem- 
poral and ſpiritual Affairs. TE c t 
Inſomucn that if the cardinall had carried wit h him in his 
ſecond journey, beyond the Mountains, a Tommiſſion as am- 
ple as ſome have deſcribed itz and that the noyſe which was 
but 4 Fable, had been true, it had not been new nor without 


Boobil. 


Example; Our Neighbours have ſhewed us the way, and 


that Nation alſo which un.;erſtands th Art of governing 
better then any Nation in the World, But the moderation 
of this Lord bath been ſuch, that he ſought not any extraor- 
dinary Power in that Occaſion : That he hath not done nor 
undertaken any thing, but by the expreſſe Orders of the 
King, and they tirat have ſtudied his Life, and obſerved his 
demeanour, know that he bath choſen. rather to beconſide- 


red by th Actions of the compleateſt Obedience which a 


Subject can give to his Soveraign, than by the particular 
marks of Rane and Affection which he — hin recei- 
ved. But beyond this, let us confeſſe, that he is that extra- 
ordinary. perſon, who hath in an eminent degree all the Qua- 
liries fit for governing, which are rarely ſeen, but ſevered in 
others; who executes what he adviſeth · appears in Calms 
and Tempeſts ; who hath deſerved th'honour of Peace, and 
the triumph of War, and, ja. whom Virtus is not limited, 
neither by the Condition of the Times, nor Diverſity of 
Afﬀares. 11 N 71100 . e 


— 


. The Second Diſcourſe. 


| Miene the Vriue of keeping a Secret proceeds, and bur neceſ- 
ie ſary tt 15 for aWirper of State. hs 
X & TE have ſhewed in the precedent, Diſcourſe, -how, ne- 
Wears it is that en of 3 Prince be _— 
to a few perſons, and bow'difficult. it is for a multitude o 
22 to) keep a Secret; This may be added to:th'happi- 
neſſe of the King's Raign;:that never Council was more 
faithful then his, nor where the ſecret off Affaires lay more 
ſecure, The number is very ſmall but of rcellent perſont: 
Nethingis capable to untie their 5 — when it is ne- 
E ry.” They are not weak, nor to be Corrupted: Their 
9 ttue is proof to all Trialls. That Condition is ar 
- th remarkable jn him whois the Chief, and in ND reſides 
that Unity which is a Beam. from the 'Soveraignty; 9 
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Book ll. 


ſeems to them, that uſter they have made them their fi 


ſoul 3 And but few have 


laſt meaſure of the 
been of 


perfeRion of things, Few perſons have 
£ s, nor of higher exaltations of 
ſeen that could better retaine 
them, or that were more the Maſter of them. And never- 
theleſs the beſt thoughts of the world, and the moſt happy 
udions of wit have this in them, that they ought to re- 
fruits which ſhould be gathercd in ſeaſon, that they 


may be wholfome;bur have this ImperfeQion,that 


are like to Wine, which whent is new, endeavours to b 

out and to run out: The wie of man is fo in love with it 
ſelfe, and hath fo hot a thirſt to make it ſelfe known ; that 
ſo ſoon as it hath conceived ſomething which may, as it be- 
licves, deſerve praiſe, hath impatience to diſcover it : It 
makes haſte to bring it to light; ie cannot attend the juſt time 
of delivery and it ordinarily falls out, that it loſeth by too 
much haſte the value of what would have been excellent, if 
it had been brought forth in ſeaſon, and had ripened at lea- 
ſure. Beſides this defect whichis alwaies naturall to us, and 
which is the proper French 1 3 There's another Cauſe 
for which the greateſt part of men cannot conceal long 
a defign, withourgiving it Air, nor retain unto themſelves 
a Thought; 'Tis the ſmall power they have to reſiſt 
common and th opinions that run abroad. It hath 
alwaies boen th humour of the 2 to be the Cenſurers of 
the deſigns of Princes, and of che conduct of their Coun- 
ſelloss. Tis a diſeaſe which cagtiot be cured in them; And it 


riours, and have put their goods and lifes into their hands; 
that at lcaſt the li is reſerved unto them of judging of 
their abilities; Strange folly, that they who make fo ill and 
crooked Judgemcnts in their own affairs, whereof th extent 
is ſo ſhort, and th intelligence ſo eaſieʒ conſtitute themſelves 
Arbiters of State=affairs, whoſe prineipall circumſtance is 
ſecrecy, and which ought to be in th'cyes of the people, a2 
9 wah which are not to be underſtood but by their 


* 
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and 
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ro take their eaſe, and cheriſh their health, are)mtrouble and} Book I, 
in a feavers and imitates the Heavens which alter not their 
Courſe for the Tempeſts of th Aire, nor for the noyfe thr 
is made in that ftormy Region. On arp greek weak un: 


derſtandings canaot ſuſtain the liberty Jadgemevts, wy 
thindiſcrerton of Tongues The conja — . Curious, and 


che ſpeculations of idle perſons offend them 3 They make 
haſte to give a reaſon of their Defigns, and by a precipitated 


— — which they paſſe upon them, they foo thee aber 


ni ——— hath not done the like; When: was 
raiſcd againſt him, when the Wits did mutiny in Mey, o 
poſed him mer 


Government when his Enemies op 
have aſſaulted him by outward ace erb or 
ances all that, hath not diſordered him. tins were 
neither flow nor confuſed : And, 28 if ſach Difficulties i im- 
proved his Judgement, or gave him new Forces; He never 
appeared fo intelligent, or ſo valiant, as in all occaſions that 
ſcemed to be deſperate. Whilſt thiEn gliſt poſſeſſed th Ilaud 
of Rhe, and that Langueabe was in Rebellin; ; and that one 
part oſthe H — d declared themſelves, and th others 
thſerved the ſueceſſe of forraine enterpriſes ; 3 Thar the dif- 
contented Catholiques did i rejoyce at th iHs of the Ke 
and that others feared the future wich they ſuw eroubled 
and / full of ſtormi 3 never perſon was more expoſed to 
complaints and ill language, theo hiinſelſe. Indiſoretion was 
extream 3 Infolency raiſed to threats, and that le which 
is Venerable in th eyes of Catholiques, and t of 
4 Prince of the Church, were in danger of that coinmhon Li- 
ceniſe, of being violated ; His ſoul nevertheleſſe changed 
not its place 3 His Courage was nor ſhaken 3 He did not uſe 
violent ot faint Remedies, as had been ſometimes dane to 
ſtay the Diſorder; He did not 'ufe hateful! preſervatives a- 


an ill, which inflames b dy — and is provoked 
|< lara : Hecchofe n le | 


neſs of his Actions, than by the fear of his puniſhment; and 
reſol ved that his Virtue Hy confound th · Artifices ofthe 
wicked, and th Errours of the ſimple. 

But how many ſiniſter Judgement and ſharp diſcourſes, 
did che fiege of e nl raiſe} How many 4 did chat 
Town. ſtir up amongſt the Proteſtants, . and. 4 the 
Catholiques? How _ 8 were 2 dot a- 
geiuſt that Deſqpn, in Kingdem abroad by U 
Were our declared Enemies, and by 8 | 
to be our friends} What had not been ſaid of —— 1 mo of 
that Gage if being ſo vaſt it had been unproficatife> ' How — 

m 


64 The Miniſtrr of State. 
Back 15; much had they cryed out againſt us if we bad ſuffered / our 
Bee Allies 2 — not reduced to obedience 
the rebellius French. And nevertheleſſe, fo many different 
paſſions, and all thoſe.itregular Motions, did not ſtop our 
pPurſuit, nor ch heat of an 4 , which bath ſecured the 
dation of the State, and the foot of the Crown. And 
at that laſt buſineſs: of Itah, How: many diſgracefull Diſ. 
tcourſes, and outragious Murmurings did it produce againſt 
tbe Reputation of that great Miniſter of State? It ſeemed 
that there were perſons hired in all places, of purpoſe to 
cty down his Actions; His Enemies had found th'occafions 
they ſought for, to diſcharge their Malice with colour, and. 
yomited their Hatred with liberty The peoplethatordina-- 
rily'wiſhill to them that govern them, and ſuffer themſelves 
alwaies to be led by running Reports, eſpecially when theß 
are bad; remember no more th evill from.which they wera 
delivered, but demand the good Which they could not ſo 
ſoon receive, and feœẽ perſons conſidered what was done, 
nor the progreſs of the Kings Armes, nor his Conqueſts, 
but what was yet to be done; Even our Allies opplycd 
wy 


- themſelves to us for repꝛir of their Lofſes: And as if 
could not be imprudent or unhappy in our Company; 
ſeem 2d to them that we ſhould anſwer for their faults, 
and for their diſgraces q and the worſt. Accident of all, was 
che ſickueſſe of the King, ſo very violent, that it gave no 
place for hopes to haneſt men, and in ſuch aconjuncture, that 
if this Prinee bad dyed, the world muſt have changed its 
face, and muſt have taken another Courſe, then what it 
ought to follow. In this Confuſion of Spirits, and of ; AF- 
faires he. Conſtancy of Sr. the ( ardinall, loſt not it ſelfe ; 
His Reaſon was ſtilllawake, the Proviſions: fer che reliefe 
of Caſall, were not interrupted; and he made it appeare that 
the wiſe Man is above all paſſions; and the true grieſe he 
ſuffered for the love of ſo great a Maſter, left him ſtrength 
and Addreſ#enough not to let go the Helme; and to bring us 
to our Haven in ſpight of contrary winds. 10 fn 


The Third Diſcourſe. 1 „ben 155 . 


| BESS HO | | ADE 1 351% $i 11: ta] 
That a Miniſter of. State cannot habe anequall Soul, unleſſe bs 
| *41.iibab made tryali of Good an d Bad Fortune, £4 wy" uy} 


F*Hequality whereof we have lately ſpoken, and that in- 

I Vacible conſtancy which is/neceſſary for a Gounſel- 
Jour of State, is not a diſpoſition of the ſoul, which nature 
hath infuſed, or that Phi hyhath compleated. 1 
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belides thele, need of .exerciſe to form ĩtʒ And chat divine 
Tempet which hach its Roats incur ſelves; and .hath xauſe 
to raile it elfe betwint the Diſcburſes of Reaſon , and 


a 
where tis founq, ſhe aſſa 


* —_ . 


- « 


ſtorms. ©. 


=_ of every Virtue. His Actions have 
de 


tunes, 


] de Vexations. Fortune and Envy have di- 
very K 


mz notwithſtanding, his Courage failed 


ſerve the ſame 
: luſtre, 


t 
the World; Bain 4 


BE. 
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Book Il. La "ad chefame 


oe to ce light of a Day, and to 
light of Torches 1 — — furniſhed us but 
w examples of Huſtrious perſons, who have beca 
and Adverfiry : S commends the 
of Alus, and that he was never ſo 
great noi bishin. But it eonfeſſech alſo, that proſpe- 
rity made him overflow; that he was inſolent when be was 
and t hat the Victorĩes he gaine ole odious to 
is Makers, though they were pre unto them. 
Oo the contrary» — confider the three Princes of 
Sieb that have known how to raign for an Age and halfe, 
and havedared to introduce immortall Defignes, in a form 
of Goverment where Sovcraigns dye, and which changeth 
oſten their Maſters : Lets confider, I ſay, Ferdinand, Charles 
the fifth, Plvlsp the ſecond; and we ſhall find chat all their 
lives have been nothing but © a Gompoſition of good and e- 
vill, and a confuſion of contrary things. We ſhall there 
ſee Proſperity without Number, Diſgraces without Meaſures 
Wounds dreſſed with Laureis, Triumphs adorned with 
Mowning and above all that, conſtant and firm Cou 
rere 
Be nand, ious in the reduction of t * 
wo 7 — ad wh the _—zc 8 
im trinmphan ant ĩn the Conqu Vaples, and of the 
ſorenneof France. Behold that a fancy gives him Navarre, 
and that chance finds him an unknown world and new 
weakb. This neither enflames him; nor effeminates him; 
He is not the more la), nor che leſſe vigilant; He tormes: 
ee ,and _ the Platform of a Monarchy which 
l exerciſe his Nephews a long time, and trouble the reſt 
of other Nations, — rnry the world. Moreover, 
lets e th ill taccefſe of his life, and th other fide 
of the Medall. We (hall ſee a Prinoe ill handled by fortune, 
and a Diadem bruiſed by her ſtrokes. We ſhall ſce a Father 
bury bis own Son, and make Funeralls for his eldeſt Daugh- 
ter: AHusband that loſeth his Wife, who was his Glory, 
and had been more the Com 2 of his troubles than of 
his bed ; A Maſter abandoned by his Servants avd Creatures, 
an old Man forced from his Houſe, and a Father in law ſtrip- 
ped by his own Son in law. In this Sea of Difgraces and of 
Alſlicti ons, we ball alſo ſee an ad mirable ſerenity of fpirie. A 
Calm that overthrow not it ſelfe; or if there was ſome kind 
of —— r was not:vio- 
eve nor dangerous... Tistrue, that his Coutage had a weak- 
nels in je which I cannot conceal, and a fault ton ook 
bled 3 which is, not to have been abfeto fuffer the 


re- 


the 
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j t was faithful unto him. As to his | 
tis — that he wyas never ſo tractable as in 
ſo inflenible as in Adverſity. He never yeelded 
Prince of his time ga N 
Spaniaras ſay that he never broke his word, but r enereiſi 


Clemency, and eo pardon hivEnemics, whoſe Ruine be had 


ſworn: Ours tempeſt that aroſe in the Havenof - 
itrs againſt his Fleet, and when the Heavens deſtroyed ic in 
his Babe, no other word ever went out of his Mouth, 

that wherewith our Saviour Chrif hath taught ws do prey, 
That thywell be dane. He was bumbled, but not overcome by 


thae diſgrace, and in that terrible cha, where th Rlemenis 


were confounded, and Nature in diſorder, His' Courage 
ſtood firm, His Ju t loſt not its Light : ad he gave 
order for the embar of his Troops, which were: wor' 
periſhed, with the ſame of ſoul ore be had done, 
when he returned Triumphant from tire taking of 'Thaxer, 
and from the ſpoils of 4frice. The life of it n Ta- 
ble much mixed, and a repreſentationot divers formes, and 
contrary Adventures; On the one ſide are ſeen Countries» 
gained or recovered ; the Springs of Gold aad Silver difco- 
vyered ; Victory obcained agaiatt Cl: Hans, and Infidels ; and 
that incomparable Advantage to goyern | ; from 
th Eſcuriall, a part of two worlds, and to be feared in the 
middle of his Cabinet, from one end of ch'Earth torlyother. 
But lets turn dur light a little, and we ſhall find that this 
proſperity had frequent and —— und that the fan- 
dows of he pictures exceeded the lively Golours. Wo ſhall 
encounter the Death of four wives which he tenderly loved: 
T he. fancies of his eldeſt Son which gave: him ſo mae trou- 
ble, and forced him to puroffthe reſentment of a Father, to 
execute th office of a King, and function of a Judge: The 
jealouſies which the pood erer Re virtuo of D 
Jobnof Auftris gave fim. The deſeat of his Shipsby Tem- 
peſts, and by Enemies; The Rebellion of the Low Coun- 
tries which ha vo de ſerted Spain, and made poor the Ide; 


And amongſt all that, and in the midſt of that Revolution. 


and that confuſion of Accidents, not to wander, aud to pre- 
ſerve his 4 = —_ — _—_— 
ongsto ſuch perſons | | to gave. 
= tobe g on Lavib, as Arbiters 
af the deſtiavof'men. Amidſtfom: eier and 
rude experiences, wherein the virtue a 
I have made choice of a very remarkabloExampley Tie 


them that enter in proſpericy, and bo ln the favours of for- 
12 | tune, 


Neo 8 
ve ſo much, and laſt ſo liitle and the' 


than 
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Boobelii tuns, noe, am ch evidenees af Love which he giverh. And there- 
fore tis the fairer that tis ſo rare, and that tis more diſſi- 
cult not te be overoome by — —— — and 
to pre vent bending chan breaki a © tem- 

te heat penct mates our 2 caſter the: cold, 

expatiate themſelves toreceive- it, and cloze 
rorepelithe cold. Soth Alluremenes of proſpericy are more 
acti ve and enter ſooner into the ſoul, which by delire, and 
the hope of enjoymens, goes to meet them than by tat- 
tempts of ill fortunes : againſt: which the ſoul fortifies her 
ſelfe, and defends all ih Avenues by which ſhe might aſ- 
ſqultic, Aſter cen that the Chniſians had gained the battel 
of Lepanths,, and that God had given them that memorable: 
Victory, The p rice whereof was oft. by their ill Gonductʒ 
1 Philip, was o uaaſported above 
1 7 244 — — 

wit report ot it. On t 
lip ſtood as cold as if it had notcancerned him, 
ne e. — if f — — | 

to him. He te wi ace, and ſettl 
Countenance, ' THAT! DON. JON 2.46 MUCH HAZs. 
ARDED:s From what.cauſe — this coldneſſe procecded, 
9 Conn Apprebenſion, leaſtthe 
battei loſt , or from a (ou! prepared for all ſorts 

of chavees, and forallthe Accidedts of life yar elſe from a 

Confideration which ſuffered him nor to rejoyce at the glo- 

ry of an tion, whoſe princigles it muy be he did not e- 
— enough. 
From chat canſeſotver, I y, U proceededi the view 3 
wayes, fair, and the ſubſtance very noble. And I am no more 
aſtoniſhed, if the perſan, who was not tran — — 
cel, which dctreed Italy from aua 
retendom from a great fear; received — — 
In — or ttue Conſtancy, the newes of he 
the Fleet; which had coſt him ſo much money, 
to have tycd Exglanad to the Chain, and content- 
efe to 7 The be bad not _ Tumor agwaſt the 


yof Mioiſter»of Stove, hath * 
are alwaies 
by their faule; 

bears t 


of State, al — the State, though they-are 
ee They require from them a coptinuall — 
thoug 
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though it be not in their power. They will have tlem ſe- 
curicy for all the chances, — ought onely to ſe- 
cure their Counſels. They make them infiruments of all their 
afflictions, and of all their ſufferings, though ordinarlly their 
fins are the cauſe. In briefe, t handle them in the ſame 
manner, and with the ſame injuſtice as the firſt Chriſtians were 
handled by the Pg, Who took exceptions to them for 
th anger ot Heaven, and for the wounds of th Empire, and 
made them th Authors of th lnundations, and of the ſterili- 
ries, and of the plagues, where with the Nation was grieved. 
Truly, Sr. the Cardinal hath alwaies ated in ſuch manner 
that what Countenaace ſoever th Affaires have taken, an 
whatſoever traverſes the time hath raiſed, he was never a- 
ſtoniſhed nor caſt down; He abated nothing of his purſuit; 
He continually reſpected the Dignity of tha Maſter he ſer- 
ved, and the reputation of the Crown which he laboured to 
ſuſtain. And whatſoever happened unto him, & how 
ſoever the Tempeſt was, he reſolved! to periſh with 


e 
Government in his hand- and to be able to ſay, what Francis 


the firſt wrote to his Mother, aftcr the loſs of the Journey to 
Pavinz All is loft except ib Honour. But his which hath 
(hincd ſo emiacnely inDiſgraces, was not cffemmared in pro- 
ſperity, and that magnanimity which he expteſſed in his ill 
ortune, when it undertook to exerciſe na, changed it 
ſelfe into an excellent Moderation, and into 3. moſt 
acknowledgement of that which proceeded from th han 
of God, and from the fortune of a Prince. - " 


T he Fourth Diſcourſe, 


That the Science to diſcover the merits of Men, and t employ them, 
is neceſſ ary for a Miniſter of State. 


Ne of the Noblcſt Conditions which formes the Mini- 
ſter of State, and the-perfeftion of Adminiſtration is 

the Science to diſcern other men, and th Art to employ 
them: Truly, as our ſoul, how heavenly ſoever it is, and all 
ſpi „bath need of the Body to make its operations: 
Lad as God makes uſe of ſecond Cauſes, to govern with 
them the World, and to renue Nature; io a Miniſter of State, 
how excellent ſoever he may be, hath neceſſary uſe of a num- 
ber of perſons, to labour with him, and to help bim tocar- 
th'Engine of the State, and burthen of Affairs. Tis the 
ilot that ought to give Motion to all other Officers in the 
Ship.” Tis th head that ought to put in exerciſe th Armes, and 


f th And as that ancient Captain 
th'ocher parts of the Body; T — 
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f found no Title ſo glorious, nor Argument more magniſi- 
Book IL cent to mak 


- T he Miniſter of State. 


e himſeife known; than to anſwer him who de- 
manded of him; If he was a man of compleat Arms, or an 
Archet, ar a light Horſeman ; That be was the perſon that com- 
manded all theſe men there. So A' principall Miniſter of State, 
to have a ſpirit, fupcriour to othet Officers of State, 
arid not to be ignorant of the Duties of Generals of Armies, 
nor of the Duties of Judges, nor of them who manage the 
Treaſury, This Condition is remarkable in 57. the Cardinal 5 
and tis true, if a man have but one ove Qualicy, he knows 
how to make choice of it in the midſt of many defects, and 
o diſcern a Grain of Gold in the midſt of Gravel and Dung. 
he Earth is not more various in its propricties, dor the 
Heaven in its influences, than men are in their Tempers and 
Inclinations. And 'tisan extraordinary thing to find a ſoul 
capableof all ſorts of good, or a Temper proper for all the 
functions of the ſoul 5 Lets place here ſome few of its Dif- 
ferences, and of its Proprieties, for the clearing of our ſub- 
ject. They in whom Imagination is predominant, and who 
ave ſubt I & hoc ſpirits,are very proper for th'Iatri gue. They 
are Rich in expedients, and have preſent Apprehenſions 
which warrant them from ſurpriſes, which ſuffer them not 
to be confounded,and which reſiſt the firſt impre ſſion of Ac- 
cidents which have not been foreſeeen; and the newneſs of 
Occurrences. 'They ſpeak ordinarily with grace, arid ex- 
preſs themſelves with facility. Their Action hath ſomewhat, 
I know not what, that pleaſeth, and à certain Harmony 
which charmes the ſenſes, and glides even to Reaſon, and 
to th Affections of the ſoul; They are bold to undertakes 
and for that Difficulties appear leſſe to them then they are, 
or beneath their ſtrength 3 They caſt themſelves blindly up- 
on them; they precipitate in ſtead of walking; And if they 
meet with a Ditch in the way, it ſtops them not; either they 
fall in, or leapover it. They are pleaſed with Noyſe,and love 
Diſturbance ; they appear ſtrong in troubled times, and the 
Confuſion of Affaires is their element, and the matter 
which is proper for them. They do ſometimes great things; 
and tis not poſſible that undertaking much, all ſhould ſuc- 
ceed ill. That they encounter onely, if they fail in their 
N . 2 3 is ot no uſe to them, 
and that being ſo m wiſe, they are never happy; Tne 
are ne vertheleſſe of great — and of incredible die 
when they fall under the Direction of a wiſe man, who tem- 
pers th heat by his judgement, and moderates their impetuo- 


N Prudence. And as NY bree That 
C puts life to it: Tis 
K al- 


ller ſerves for a ſpur to Virtue, an 
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alſo true, that when theſe active humours are acc 


cult or impoſfible to them; But alſo when they are Maſters 
of their Actions, and Arbiters of Affaires; their 
is much to be feared : It is more dangerous then profirable 
They cannot commit eaſie faults, having 'alivaicy 
great deſignes in their heads, and they ſeldom fail of 
making tYem,having not circumſpection enough, or fore- 
ſight to avoid them. They that are of à cold temper, 
and in whom reaſon abounds, are more fit tb 
govern. And though their Actions are not fo glaring and 
tumultuous as th'othersare, yet they are more lively and 
more efficacious 3 The common people, who have :no un- 
derſtanding but tor th objects of ſenſe, and comhprehends 
but what it ſees, and what it coucheth, admires thefe leſſe 
then the former perſons. They are nevertheleſſe of a higher 
price in the judgement of wiſe men; and have the ſame Ad- 
vantage of them, th' Architects have of Maſons3 that Pilots 
have of Mariners; and that they who draw the defigns'of 
Cictures, have of them who know onely how to mingle their 
Colours, and to habit the Figures > They ſeldom contribute 
to the fall of States by Imprudency; in fo much that the 
firſt Law they obſerve, is, to commit no faults. As the firſt 
Inclination which Nature gives us, is to ſhun th'Evill, and 
what is contrary to us. They ſeldom ſhipwrack, becauſe 
they know the nature of the Seas, and of the Winds; That 
they know how to foreſee the Tempeſts, and that they put 
out in time, and gain timely the Haven 3 They are fit for 
War and Peace; they are good to gain, and to preſerve : 
their Virtue is ever preſent, and there's neither condition of 
time, nor exception of affaires that hinders them to act, or 
renders them unprofitable. There are others in whom Ima- 
gination may find heat enough to act, if there were drineſs 
enough, and if it were not drowned in the Flegme, and in an 
abundance of moyſture which duls and cooles jt. And ne- 
vertheleſſe they have not the vivacity of the firft, nor the 
rudence of the ſecond, I ſpeak of that high and divine 
Virtue which reſides in the underſtanding, and in that ſu- 
pream Region of the ſoul, which is the Guide and Torch of 
other Virtues, and which chooſeth the- means of things that 
arc feiſable ; for as to the reſt, they have but an imper- 
fect anddiminutive virtue, which is as the Shadow, and a 
light impreſſion of the true; if Ariſlorle muſt be believed ; 
Their principall ſtudy is tohide their defects, to daube the 
breaches which they cannot make up; to paint the ſace and 


to deceive the world with apparances of Good, and 1 
| ern 


* 
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ccompanied Rook TI. 
with a good Senſe, and perfect Reaſon, nothing ſeems diffi 1 
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. Book ll. tc Virtues. But in ſo much that tis hard to appear a long 
| — time what a man is not, and that a lame perſon counterfeits 
| zrpoſc, when he cannot Walk far, but he will be 
obſerved; ſo th Art of theſe men js eaſily diſcovered, and 
a little Con verſation undreſſeth that borrowed perſon ind 
t 


bat Stage - Player; when they ate in Imployments, they are 
ret g eeſſe. They keep ſilence not by diſcretion, but by 
re; and in ſo much that they cannot diſtinguiſh bet wixt 
. ht to conceal, and ſuch as ought to be 
| em; ph They ſuppreſſe all, and fo betray ſometimes in- 
th honours of their Maſter, and the Reputation 
of bis Aﬀairs. they bring ſome deſign and ſubtilty to all 
they do, which is that petty and imperfect Prudenee, where- 
of, as I have ſaid, Ariſtotle makes mention. But had he been 
of our time, he had alſo known, that as the Alchymiſts being 
unable to make perfect the Mettals that are not, change 
them that are, and thereof make falſe Money: ſo alſo it hap- 
pens that theſe ſubtill perſons being not able to conduct 
their little Artificgs, aud the diſpoſition they have to ſub- 
tilty, even to the true Prudences c it into Jugling, and 
make an Art of it, which is the ſlime of humane ſociety, and 
the poyſon of Commerce. They have nevertheleſſe com- 
monly ſomewhat of good, and were not made by chance; 
Heaven hath caſt ſome favourable aſpect upon them, and 
they are capable to ſerve, if they are imployed according to 
their Forces. If they are not good to deliberate- and to re- 
ſolve, they are good for th execution of ſuch Orders as are 
preſcribed them; They want not confidence to act, nor com- 
pleaſancy.t'inſinuate into the ſpirits of them, with whom 
they treat. They arc exact to perform their charge, they ſhun 
not labour 3 and thaugh the ſoftneſſe of their Complexion 
wihdraws them from it; their duty nevertheleſſe whereof 
they uſually have carc, and the vanity whereof they are 
everſick, . preſſe them to it, and maintain them in it: That 
is alſo the cauſe that they are not very wicked ; That they 
arenot capable of great Vices, no more then of great Vir- 
tues. And, if th Example doth not Corrupt them, or ſome 
violent occaſion tranſport them. That they will ne ver be 
guiley * thoſe black Actions which ſtain th Honour, aud d 
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's a fourth kind of Men, who have the ſoul heavier 
then all th'others, and in whole Compoſition Nature hath 
laid up more of Earth. Theſe men are capable of great 
paines and long patience 3 they never yeeld to labour; they 
never work but to work ; theꝝ know not what belongs to 
honeſt leiſure. And that reſt which is th'end of th'active 
Life, 
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Life, and which the Philoſophers ſcek for to be happy, is. Bobk IL 


their torment and miſery. are unapt for Negotiation : 
| Neid 


But in ſo much that in t of that Maſs whereof they 
arecompounded, they have ſome beam of good ſenſez and 
alchough their Underſtanding makes no flame, it bath never- 
th ſome ſort of el 3 they are not to be deſpiſed; 


they are not improper for the Oeconom : They ma e in an 

'Army to preſſe an labour ʒ to make ptoviſions for Vicruals, 

and for the like ſervices, herein the Body bath a greater 

(harp hon th'Uladerſtanding, but that they have need of 
oth. 


- The Fifth Diſcourſe. 
Of a ffth Temper, which comprehend; the perfellions of 
all th'otbeys. 


Oconclude, There's a fifth Order-of Conſtitutions 
which a few perſons enter into, and which the world 
ſces ſeldomer than Miracles : For this, Nature opens all her 
Treaſurcs, becbmes prodigall of her graces, draws forth her 
Art, and — the very bottom of wer; And as the 
ordinary uutions are formed of the fubſtance of the 
Elements, and of the hidden virtues of Heaven, which are 
mingled with Harmony and _ ry : It ſeems that theſe 
are compoſed of what others have of moſt rare and pures 
that they are Extract and Elixirs3- and that the bodies 
which are ſo furniſhed, are not Priſons for the ſoul, bur 
very commodioas Palaces; nor rebellious ſlaves, but tracta- 
ble Servants, or obedient Subjects. In effect, As th Heaven 
have gencrall Qualities, and which agree, and enter into 
fociety with all the qualities of th'EJements, and of the 
Bodies which they produced; In like manner thoſe divine 
Conſtitutions whereof we ſpeak, are proper to all the fa- 
culries of the ſoul, and for all the operations of thoſe facul- 
ties 5 There's nothing in them of t, nor any thing 
that binders 3 Th'abundance of the ory makes not the 
Ee poore : th Action of th'underſtanding doth not 
the benefits of the Memory, and diſſolves not its Re- 
preſentations ʒ Memory and Judgement take not from the 
Underſtanding its edge, its vivacity, nor its preſence; All 
work there with, facility; and that which cauſeth diſtur- 
bance and e in other bodies, produceth here à miracu- 
lous and perfect Intelligence. Th uuderſtanding, 
as it hach heen ſaid, is fo much Maſter of the body, hat it o 
beyes it without reſiſtance. 'Tis re to all its deſites, takes 
pains 


—— 
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= pajns as if ic were ſtrong, though it be fornetimes ſick and 
weak ; and f 
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as if it were bor up by 'tfothers 7 
raiſed by is. Agility'3 It holds the body to þll fotts of 61, 
and is nut over-come by the greatneſs of the labour or cDti- 
nuance ef i. nne 
The ſenũti ve Appetite is there very —=_ ; no Motion al- 
moſt doth there ariſe, which is not voluntary either In ics 
birth or duration, The Deſire of glory is the ſole 'peſſion 
which makes ics ſelfr violently:to be felt; and which is ſo 
imperious;if it be not ſuppreſſed, that it confounds or makes 
all th'others ſubje& unto it, when it is without bridle; tis 
not content to raign over the lower part of the Soul, it will 
domineer in th hiheſt : She wiltcommand Reaſon ; ſhe de- 
clares that it belongs to her to violate Juſtice with praiſe; . 
She ſtirs up Uſurpators and Robbers of Provinces and 
Kingdoms; whom ſhe cauſeth to be called Conquerors: 
ſhe commands the Title of Great to be given Alexander, for 
having unjuſtly poſſeſſed himſelſe of part of the world, and 
he had a will to haye invaded th other part of it 3 She cau- 
ſeth, that even to Chriſtians, th Emperours Honour them- 
ſelves in their qualities, with the Name of a perſon that hath 
raiſcd th Empire, to which they ſueceed upon the Ruines of 
their Country. In briefe, it cauſeth that one is called the 
Flayilof Go to colour his Invaſons, and another the Cor- 
or of Princes, and of the Nations of th Earth. But when 
the deſire of glory is ſubmitted to Reaſon ; when the Soul 
loves it without being tranſported/5 when ſhe takes it not 
tor the end ↄf Virtue, but for the purſuit of it, and pro- 
poſeth to it ſelfe a ſecond Glory, which is more certain 
than what Fortune doth diſtribute, and than th'opinion 
which Men give; There's not a paſſion in the world fo fair, 
nor more profitable She takes away the caſts of all others 
that are baſe or effeminate : $ ires I mĩrators of Virtue, 
and by the preſent or near approac ing Ravonipence which 
and more efficaci- 


ſhe offers her, renders her more fert 
To conclude, The Conſtitution whereof we ſpeak, fends 
marks of its Nobility, even to th'outfide, and to rh'exteri- 
our, of Man; Jt imprints there certain Characters, which 
make him to be reverenced of them, that ſee him. Ic covers 
his face with Majeſty 5 it puts into his cyes & fire, Nhick 18 
more bright than chat of ordinary eyes; and hitr, in a 
d, ſome beam of that Beauty w Jefas' Cheiſt him - 
not refuſed the praiſeʒ and which; ere 
ex,makes a ſuddain impreſſion up che will; and 
tore Diſcourſe be entertained, and reaſon perſwa- 
1 
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o4 will not ſ here of the Gonſtitution of Sr. the Cars 
dinall, nat of a. God which he hath not done to himſelfe, 


but tooei ved it from th Indulgence of Heaven, and from 
the Cares of Nature. There are truths which would not alu 
wajes be publiſhed ; And this ſeaſon would ha permit 


them in his fa ybur, the know! whereof Gps 
ſo. profound and delicate fi tion, ſince ſho is j 


ous enough to Conteſt him th'Expevienceof ſea — 
tochsage the face of things which! we have touched by 
ſeen. þ{uppreſs then my Judgement in this ſabje&,” ro ac 
— ſelf to the time, andto th lnclination which 
raignet h. I will onely ſay in Generall;that, as thero are Diſ- 

cales) which are to be diſcovered: by tbenconuter of ſeve- 
tal Symptoms; and, as, for the diſcovery Gold whith is in 
th'Eazth,there are many figns which ought to appear above 
ground, & in — — — chis high & 
divine Com whereof If; a mvltitudeof great 
Actioas of divers Kinds, t d di t Condition, which che 
lame ſubject hath produced, Let reflection now be made, if 
there be a mind for ĩt upon the life of Ho be Cardinal het paſt 
Governments be compared with his; let it be — — 
what the King ——— 2 he had him for his In 
ment; Let the — — the number of 
things which have been done red: Let th ſhorts 
neſſe of the time be obſerved; whichtiuts up all theſe won- 
ders, and which amazeth th l of them wh have 
ſoen them, and —— ſor t 2 the faith: of Hi- 
ſtory Aud after that, let ev dge of the Matter 
propoſed, according to his ſen — and let him 
make himſcife —— blind; If be be afraid: to:behold 
a Light that offends — and a Truch that anger Him. 1 
will not forbear robſerve, that al Sr. the Cd in 
acting, gives ſomewhat & e; That he is very feaſible 
of the Glory of faire Actions, and is not exemprtifrom's 
ſenſe which all generous ſouls partake bf; That; neverrhe- 
lefle; hath never changed his Duty, never did wrong to his 
Conſcience, and to the Counſellꝭ tuch be hath ed. 
Ne hath not conſidered the Juſtice of things, bat ma- 
ny times eded to Ghatity, which is ſo ſeldeom — 
to the Councills of Princes, and which makes with Guove- 
nieney, the ewoextreams berwixt chic Reaſon —— Stare 45 
ſhut up. This hath been . in the! Cadet 
which hs Xing bbſe rved aperewr, and the 
viurat, before be began the War of trah, ind had reviewed it; 
but I will ſpeak thereot in another er 

L return to the ſirſt ſubject of t ; precedent Diſcourſe 


Back H. 
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degree hath the ſpirit of Diſcerning, whereof I have above 


that Sr. che Cardinal in « ſoveraiga 


* 


31 will fox upon ſome Elections which bave been 
SID - ment. nd of the weigh 

is ignorant i „an whe 
of the Charge of the Keeper of the galt. Iis one of the 
nobleſt parts of the Body of the State: Tie the genetall 
form of the Juſtice of tie Kingdom; tis an univerſal Cauſe 
whoſc Influence is not Circurſcribed, which penetrates 
within and without s which makes its power known near 
and far, and operates in all places where: we bave Commu- 
— — And tis of Importance that they who 
vit, deſer 


ve ĩtꝭ and that they who exerciſe it, fill it up. 
And is true, that for that Dignity, the Kings choice could 
not fix upona perſon worthier then that of Sr. of 


amet 

I ſpeak not endour of the Family from which he is 
nor of the faculty it hath had to this day, to give 
lltuſirious perſooeto the ie They are Accidents which 


are not ieties and Conditions which may fail in Fami- 
lies. Aud the ſeeds of grow ordinarily with 
blood, 'Tis not to be ſaid that they ought alwaies to 


tte: And though the Spring be very pure, it follows 
not but che Stream — —ͤ— — troubled, 
and taſte of th il Qualities of the places it hath paſſed. Theſe 
Advantages then of birth, and priv of fortune, are 
but incitements to do well by th Exampſes of their Prede- 
ceſſors : To render the good he ſairer, which they encoun. 
ter, and to make the Counterpoyſe in a ion betwixt 
two equall Virtues. But for Sr. of Chaſt can euf, he hath no 
need of the Lights of his Anceſtors to make bimſelfe ſeen. 
10 obſervable in himſelf; beſides the know - 
gained. He hath that which Nature 

Re gd late ha del 

He knows our affairs, and t 

gert ? He is neither weak nor intereſſed : 
i 'cvill which ts 
D more 2 
verics, is not capable to 
bim: wherefore be hath received no- 
thing but what was due to his Services, or to his Merit, and 
thereinthe choice of the hath but followed the pab- 
| Reign. —— 1 ds 
ion to re- 

lieve th Iſland of Abe, and to uphold Franc ready to fall in- 
4 — — there was need of a man that deſpiled Death, 
dared to caſt himſelſe on a manifeſt danger ; who bad 


enough 
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ould appear an he ig _ 1 
le, or he — chooks — — more 


Arch purpoſe, . sr. 


= 


d Montferrat be truſted, in ſarer or more eſteemed hands, 


then thoſe of Sr, f 7 borax ?, And again, as fortunc had pro- 
pr him and reſer ved lim farahe de- 
ence of Coſal, and to m th Honour he bath gained in 


N54 Tt ſecems alſo, that by a certain facality, gr. of Chom- 
bert had been deſtined to goto relieve him-the ſecond: time, 
and to complcat the Glory of that Siege by the (afety of that 
place: Ta thoſe Jaſt of Hal did noxthe ap- 

af adwirable, 1 in N the mew which be imploy- 


ed there H 3 many Que of 
equall Ave Eu Arn — 
ſo well to diſcern the juſt proportion · ¶ their b 
and the neceſſary Temper D 
chem, that he joyned and changed them to 
poſe, that: it may be, his ſervice was adyagced 
rality, — I Wc 33% 
Aud when the was to be o EE 
for the Relieſe of Caſal, and the reſi of Aries 

forced which oppoſed ir 3 To whom could that dafign 


morerational thanto them who — exeeu- — 
red it? What not be expetted from that Lord, who Noe — 
been dr aſors. d with the virtue of hid Anceſ- 

tors, and Cro —— their — ? who laboured ſo 

much to in he e; who is not 

ſo abſolute th'Armics n commands 4 his Authority, 


— the 
od agen ch the 


. — 


5 


eee 


"anda the wiſe of ER 
. 
— | as the foundation” of 'our' Arne nies i 


bim irs but in che 

(of Reaſda ; a ewe bel en here was cauſe, as he 
was cr wiſt. Hr long and Gear © le nd. the 
good ſenſe wherein he natur e mitted him 


4 commit any fault Hek ew the $5 nrards too well 
— and into a ſu their 1 

abd with the Companions which che de him. Thy 
2 befrarcd, and all good, fiitceſſe was. to be 


T maſt not be * Sin the Cav 1 conſiders nat 


| iceof hem he 
— — in the Nrtb f it be og 8, R but 
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1 imp _ 10 N 
4 ore more oy 1 oti- 
bod — — They! who Jead ty Ane ae 
to make War are called 1 Treaties of p Peace, 
——— true, 


s of Arnis; that dina-” 
_ rilych'affairsdo proſper well fu rhetr bande, Fessel 


Taler 
| ſually bolder in Aion, and have th ent leſſe ſoph 
dard, hen perſons of the long Robe. * el 5 4 


T The Sixth Diſcogſe,”, 
' That 4 > Mniferef* Sthte ought not to o forms bir Fam FY * 


Example of ſtrangers, and that be o. tto get ws - 
tere Different Manner. | e 1 151 — 


of a certain Ki 
TE a Cool And by the 


tex into 
s to wand 


1 HOW 


Here's nothing ldd unt vr in he. 2s D 
| a — Fo it: and to render ae e namber ofAn- 


Ce ne gels Fi believed 74 1. he. di- 
 verfity'of kinds which is -amorigft them; had equalled the 
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n ＋ there had 
2 ts two —.— Ae 1 . Beok LL, 


2 in | 
whoſe opinions are ſo oſten adored. them. L oa: 


The Varittics of bodies which iſſue from. th'Elements were 
incredible, if Nature had not ſubmittedithem to on ſenſe 
and if Art did not er unto us an! infinity Words, 
which are made of a fe Letters ʒ and en 7 Figures, 
which are drawn out of a ſmall quautity of Colours; And 


an infinity of Colours, which are talæen qut of a ſmall quan- 
ticy of Drugs. This js not alls The diveficy which Nature 
could not place in ſhe bath puuto4he forms which 


accompany them; what ſhe could dot do to the principal, 
ſhe hath as tothe Incitlents and Acceſſaricy; and the com 
funuũty which is in the ſacea of men: r. 50 1 — 


from Healts, is: changed by ee Th 
fur — them from r. Ihis Secand: Di- 
proceeds from the * 2 tb!Elemonts, 


w —— the. PEI Bodies dene 

— = — 4725 A 
ominant, — 

Place which have a —_— in che Compoligian, — 

theCanſtitutien of 2170 


bings that aru born. 4g 10 fe 
That if — Ee bodies of the ſamekind, are 
ſodivers for the Cauſes abave mentioned zHow much grea- 
ter ought. the Difference tò be, which is found in che 
manners of men, where. th'lackoatiogzof the-Redy do in- 
tbe motions af Reaſonl Examples fm without; 
— ſtions 3 but above all th Ininations of 
the Body — and the. ſtrength of. the. Cooſtimiiom: 
Reaſon is very ſeldom heid; Men \liveralmoſt, wholly by 

| and as; if thy whele Man were but a jnmp, the 
part of them aſt, hut ictordiagi o hat „nd 
cbuſe rathet to ſubmit unto it, to he at taſta i they. , 

then to have War iu reſiſting it 3 and i alin eee e, 
by ſerritude than by Victory. Inſamoch that @ Mniſter oll 
State ought to — by: 2 _ to * by Imiitatjaa a at 
ae. ac to 


ꝛoverij ment — 
— happy / that if be Pig 
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Book If, tiantof l) and: 


„ handle in a different manner the 
Diſeaſe f thoſeCountries; If the Morall have not am en- 
at and indivifible Medium for the virtue it ecacherh; If the 
Church for aud abſtinencies, be ſeſſe indulgent in 

relation to the of the than of the North; And 
if all the inequality of Complexions, which 
ariſethᷣ in part —— of Climates_ land places: 
Why ſhould not the ſame Conſiderations be recelved in the 
Conducts of Stute; where not -onely the Conſtitutiom of 
men are unlike, and — — but their 
foundartons are different, and their po icy Uiverſe; 'And 
where the Conteſt brou ht — ak is the more 


ardent; becauſe tis under the pretence of generall 

, andisu — the multitude of them who un- 
Dre he he Spies 

| come t Examples; The fever! the 5 

affet; and which is conformable any Pay 

neceſſury for Spin; and thoſe — « —— 
dre more red up ther the ſpirie uf others, the 


ſhatne of puniſhments, and by the of rewards, Their 
Inquiſeion which a fo full, and which is ſo for- 
midable to all other N _— 
of the peace which they and of that high canquilli- 
; —— tas oy themſelves, Errour dares not open- 
7 —— contagion for their ſpirits. and 
| be any 1 — after the a- 


—— thouſands of 2fcores, it lies concealed in 


their 
Dearts, or not ont 


ont of Caves and Darkneſs. They 
„and for ſer: of Con- 


feds vho are to 

a — th Intereſt of ehe State, and to ſave 

— ̃ — of Antonio Feres is a 
famous Evidence. That who had no greater Crime 

The Sccreta- tha to be eſteemed Maſter, c:and to thaſſu- 

ry of Dor rance of it, after he ha — mach y , 

ohn of Al-wasarlaſt condemned to and if 12 

77 7 5 — — of keep — 1 

vi ſition 3 2 ons 

Ribe Ce and 2 Ov and of being rr 2 
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But when they undertook — made placesthar fe 
darch; tas then that pirits 

Muti „That Tempeſts have been ſeen t ariſeʒ and 

ey have run to violent Remedies to hinder them. Hereſit 


enter- 


7. 


J% : 
-" _— 5 0 0 =y —— <— 
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entered into Flanert under cg, the beg Ruge be Bogk 
there, by the Trade with Eagland and Book11. 


gan to be e : Tn fe 
Germany. Graniuelle, who commanded t . repaired to the 
inquiſſtion, to ſmoother an avil chat honed, weak, becauſt cit 
was new, and began onely to ſhew it ſelfe, and to bud. But 
he ſpoiledall wich that Remedy: and whether he was for- 
ced by a good zeal, as is probable; or with a defire toceaze 
on the Goods of the diſcovered perſons as he was accuſed; 
He cauſed fo many to dye, and provoked ſo many other 
perſons, that ti our was conſtrained to ſuppreſs that 
purſuit. The ſeeds nevertheleſs of the Diſesſe dyed not, 
though they were laid aſleep, : Th'Ulcer was concealed; but 
not healed, and a part of the people paſſed fince from Here- 
fie to Revolt, which they have changed with the time into a 
lawfull Dominion. The Spaniard; believed alſo, that the In- 
quiſit ion after their manner, would ſecure the Conqueſt of 
Nepl:s 3 That it ſhould ſerve as a Bridle for that untamed 
Horſe z That it would hold that changeable and- unſtable 
people under the yoak, andabate the higheſt heads of that 
Kingdom, who loved naturally diſorders; but they were 
deceived. And ſo ſoon, as Don Pero of Toledo attempted it, 
Naples rebelled, and the people took Arms as for their com- 
mon Liberty: and if th Emperour had not taken away that 
Deſign; and if the Pope ſhould have conſented to the pro- 
polalls of Cardinal Caraſſe, they had hazarded the loſſe of that 
State, and what they had in It ah). 7 x 
So ſdon as Philip the ſecond was returned from Flanders 
4 Spain, he ſent divers Heretiques to be puniſhed: He par- 
ned neither Sex or Quality ; He cauſed the Effigies'of Con- 
ſtanti ne Pontius, thelaſt Confeſſor of his Father to be burne : 
He Commanded Rer:bolme, Arch · Biſnop of Toledo, to be ar- 
reſted ; This Proceeding aſtoniſhed all the world 3 And if 
that Prince did not ſpare the memory of him, who held in 
his Arms the dying Emperour, and received his laſt Breath; 
nor the chief Prelate of the Spaniſo Dominions, and who 
was heard with Admiration in the Conncill of: T And 
if he prgfeſted daily, that he would bring Wood to burn 
bis Children, if they were Heretiques e What grace could 
be expected from him by nocent perſons ? There's no que 
ſtion, but that ſeverity bath preſer ved that Country from 
Hereſie, and made impreſſion: on the prople, whoſe nature 
is circumſpet, and ſceks ſafety in all thei undertaking. 
And as to th Example ofthe Prince, and that by i Ad- 
vice, endeavours haye been uſed t exereiſe the ſame proceed 
ings in France. The — ſucceſs hath not been encou 3 
whether that the Remedy was W that dur hu- 
8 mour 


82 de Miniftar of State. 
e. mour is uncapable #0 ſubmit to force: It ſeems that the 
Book. non t'Errour wm opened upon that brain; Many to 
whom new things were odious, were loſt by the Cutioſity 
to know what the Doctrine was for which ſo man 1 4 
did run with vehemency, to deach, and ſuffered with joy. 
That vain Image of Conſtanty amazed weak ſpirits, and 
tbem chat knew not, That the Juſtice of the Cauſe, and not 
the Rigour ot Torment made Martyrs, imagined that 
they could not cheerfully perifh, but for the Cauſe of 7:ſus 
crit. Severity then is not good, but for the ſpeculative and 
fierce humours, as the Sparrerar ate, wo confider alwaies 
the future and the — of things. To whom gentle 
neſſe appears Cowardize; who ncgle& them that flatter 
them, and make themſelves to be feared of them who make 
diſcovery ot fear. It acts alſo powerfully upon the fearful! 
and Coward people; as they of th Eaſt, where th heat of 
the Air diffipates that of the Body, and s upexceſfively 
the ſpirits which are th'Inſtraments of Boldneſſe and Cou- 
rage; ſo Monarchies have taken their beginnings in thoſe 
Countries, the people being eaſily reduced under the po- 
wer of a ſingle perſonz and Ottoman had no labour to make 
ſlaves of them whom he ſubdued, nor to baniſh liberty from 
his Dominions, as the greateſt of all Crimes. > 

Oa the contrary, Gentleneſſe is proper forthe governing 

of the Germans, and other people of the North. They are 
enemiesto all force; There's not a Chain which weighs not 
with them, thoughit be neceſſary and juſt. And ti Abun- 
dance of heat and blood inſpires them with undaunted ſpi- 
rits, which makes them refi{t all ſorts of Domination, if it 
be not in their hands. Wherefore they would have all per- 
ſons governed by Common wealths,or atleaſt have no Kings 
which ſhould not be Elective and ſubordinate to their Au- 
thority. And for that reaſon alſo, tis very eaſie to make 
them revolt againſt the Church; becauſe it was their Mother; 
and to make them hate the Pope, becauſe he was their Su- 


Inſomuch, that I deo not think / that the death of 
Send twenty Lords, whoſe heads were cut off aſter the 
battail of. Prager, and that bloody ſpactacle which they 
boaſted. of to Germany, procured ſo much tertbur; as 
ic raiſed hatred againſt th houſe of Auſtria, and the Spanilb 
Government. And I do not believe that the manner of nou. 
riſhing the War which wallaſtein introduced into that Coun- 
try; The rigour of the Gontributions there raifed ; Hop- 
preſſion of the Towns taken, or of them that obeytd: ha ve 
fo much aſſuted the Victories of th ay 4 as they have 
diſpoſed that people to Inſurrections. And if the proſperities 
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of the King of Sweden continue, that they may exaſe o 
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revolution, and deſtroy thoſe violent Conqueſts which hae 


neither foot aor root. t the end of th Account; Ido net 
ſ6e: that th'Emperony hath made other Advantage of thoſe 
eEmotions which Jaſted ſo many years, thati in ayoiding 
the Ruine that threatned him; nor that he became the 
richer for making ſuch an infinite ſort of perſons poor, nor 
that he did uther thing, then impoſe a neceſſity to keep al- 
waies on foot adreadfull Army to make them affraid , of to 
ſee his greatneſſe decline, or to give over th Ambition 
of rendriag nimſelſe Maſterof Germany, and ofreducing the 
people to à totall deficiency, from whom he could not take 
any away, the will to rebell. As to the zeal which he hath 
expreſſed to holy things, and as to th exerciſe of that Ne- 
ligion which ne re-eſtabliſhed: in all places; Tis 4 work 
* th Apparance is very plauſible and Chriſtian. Yet 
inſomuch that all-thatis hut without, and that fouls give 
place to Armes, and obey not the truth; Tis to be feared 
that ſuch a Reformation will fall in the change of th Em- 
peroars fortune; and that Hereſie may more dangerouſly 
overflow than it did, if it ever recover impunity, and its 
firſt Liceaſe. N ; 

To further confirm what I haveſaid, I will make uſe of 
thievidence of the Sparrards, who confeſs that the Duke of 
Alva was too blame, temploy gentleneſſe to gain the Portu- 
galt who were onely to be overcome; And that it was to 
mike them worſe to flatter them in ſubduing of them. On 
the contrary, that ſeverity loſt the Flewmings, and that the 
floods of Blood which he there made to run out, the more 
provoked the rebellion, and gave pretence to diſobedience, 
to ſhew it ſelf, which had been till then modeſt, 8c irreſolute. 
Gentleneſt then in generall; is proper forthe Conduct of the 
Nurtheru people; and ſeverity for the Spaniards, and them of 
th'Eaſt, fortheaforefaid Reaſons. They that ate under 2 
temperate Climate, as the French, and whoſe Complexions 
are tempered by the clemericy of th Heavens, and the ſcitu- 
ation of Country, have alſo need ot a moderate Conduct, 
and of ſuch a temper of Juſtice as takes impunity from 
vice, and renders it not alwaies to the Culpable, deſpe- 
Upon what hath been ſaid, tis eafie to judge, that it is 
not alwaies ſafo to act by Imitation; That tHH Example of 
what is practiſed in a Nation, is an ill — for the Go- 
verument ofan other Nation; That univerſal propoſulls are 


rous in the publique. And reſtablifh general! Rules to 
becktvedef all People, and upon all occaſions; is to _— 
| 0 
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Bo ok 14; Robe of Fables to all che States of the Moon, *Tis to give 
look I the ſame form to two cantrary natures 3 / Tis.to, range na- 
der an equall meaſure two different Quantities. And that a 
Miniſter of State may the better comprehend this truth, 
which is very Important; Let him know, th at except ſome 
molt generall propoſitions, which are in the ptadtice of at- 
fairs, as th ultimate principles of the Metaphyſiques in the 
Sciences, There none that is not diſputed and eontradicted; 
which hath not rtaſons and examples to favour it, and which 
are contrary to it, as I have elſewhere ſhewed 3 and therefore 
ought either alwaics to be followed; or alwaies to be reject- 
ed; Let's ſee it by Experience, and diſcourſe in i paſſing by 

of th'uſe of ſeverity and gentleneſs, ſinee we are upon 

that ſubject. | (13 vid 12 2 

They who adviſe that a Prince ſbould rather make him- 

ſelfe to be feared, then loved; and that Rigour ſupports. a 
Scepter much better than Eafineſs of. Manners, and Indul- 
gency 3 may at once ſay, That though it may be true, that 
overaigne Authority is equally preſerved betwixt the feare 
and love of the peoples That nevertheleſs the means which 
gives birth to the firſt of theſe. two paſſions, are more. cer- 
rain then thoſe that engender the ſecond : That their ope- 
ration is more infallible” and that good Deeds act not ſo cer- 
tainly upon the ſpitits of men as puniſhments; That tis al- 
waies in the power of chem who have Forces in their hands, 
to make themſelves to be feared. But that it ie not in the 
wer of them that ate good to make themſelves to be be- 
oved. That men love, voluntarily and by Election; but 
fear for the moſt part of neceſſity, and in ſpight of Reaſon, 
and againſt the reſiſta nee of ail diſcourſe. That for all times, 
The Corruption of Mankind hath been ſuch, that it hath 
had more need of Juſtice for to ſubſiſt, then of the good- 
neſſe of its Superiours; That, the State of innocency is very 
rare in the world 3 but that of Repentance is common, and 
in cont inual uſe ; & chat the Governours have been alwaies 
more excreiſed to heal Diſeaſes, than to preſerve health, and 
the good condition of States. Thar. in a word, The Nature 
of the people, is to fear much, and to love little; but ne- 
vertheleſſe that they love not the Reigns under which they 
live: That they are never content with their preſent Con- 
dition: That they are ſenſible onely of the memorꝝ of 
things paſt, and hopes of the future; And that ordinarily 
che dead Princes are their delights ; And though ſometimes 
they may ha ve Love for their Maſters, and that their In- 
clivation therein accompanies their Duty; There's no paſſi- 
on that changeth ſo eaſily in their underſtanding n 
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And whether the Manners of 


rate, or that they are bow | 
theirſybjets. Theres nothing ſo caly as w-palle 
Love to Difdaiiic, and fram Diſdaine to Hatred, an a 
volt. The Liſe of Hexy the third, is an illafirions txample 
of 171 bi 3324 . wherein he fall af- 
ter he had attaine owne , — appearcavhat 
foundation is to be laid upon the willofthepeople, and 
nppn th' inclinations of that beaſt which ſtirs, as torthrwſt); 
and which, after it bad adored the [Juke of ne, per- 
— = 46 ated rhe King of Fraue, and dated to make War wich 
m. : 2812 Ws 260 u mw EET FD 
On th other ſide, it may be ſaid, that no Emperour is tu- 
rer, nor power better cſtabliſhed,” than that hh i fuun- 
ded upon Love; And tis certain, that things are conſerved 
y the ſame cauſes, and with theſame meancs which give 
em birth ; there's alſo no doubt but that the ſoveraigac 
33 is the firmer, when it is ſupported by the 
will of the people, from wheace it voc is Origin 
the ſecond place, no vigleat thing is durable, Its proper 
force conſumes it, or ſome other reſiſts it, and: which 
bo NN And 'tis true, that every ſort of Chaine;ſaverhar 
Love weighes upon the ſpirit of mau 8 and chat every ſort 
of yoak, if it be not voluntary, oppreſſeth it; Toconclade, 
to raigne only by ſeverity, is to renounce: the peace of the 
ſpirit ; tis to charge upon himſelfe the paſſion given to a- 
nother 8 tis t expoſe himlſelfe to an eternall- i of 
diſtruſting all perſons, and to make them Enemies wt 
he would not ſuffer to love him, for fear of not being ſuf- 
ficiently feared; Lis to fall into the fame miſchieft which 
waverls jealous husbands, and in over-ſtraining his ſubjects 
to be faĩthfull, to give them a will to rebell, and to quit their 
obedience, which would not be truſted to their vertue aud 
to their inclination. un 5 
To the firſt, Anſwcr may be given, that feverity alone 
conſerves very ill the power of a Soveraigne; and that t em- 
loy violence againſt th'evills of a State, tis to uſeyorh 
bar on and 1 15 all the Maladics of the body 
fort of Ulcers. That if great perſons ſomerimechave 
ed an auſtere and hard humonr, and ſeem thereby to 
maintain tnemſel ves ip — 3 That eſſect neverthe- 
leffe proceeds from another cauſe: And, inſumuch that 
that terrible conduct hath not been alone, and was fourd 
inthe Company of many great vertues that ha vs toi 
it, It hath not * th · evill it was accuſtomed tu do. This 
vat obſerved in the life of Torquabes, of Atariuſt of :Sylla; of 
1 Z (orbulon, — 
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Rook. II. Cell, and of matiy others of the Ancients 5 And of the 
oK II. ng the Life of the Duke of Al cn, of the 4 70 fhe 
ol the aly Croſſe, ho left ſuch cruell Markes of bis Hu- 
mburs ia the Terceres, of the Cobnty of Fuentes and wWail- 
Faineof this time who was f6 abſylute in th! Armicy;.. he 
commanded, that the namié ↄf the Emperour was ter 
Imageofthe Soveraigne power, He exereiſed; If theſe great 
— ſey; had 'known otitfy low to Aeg he ſer 
ting up of Gallowſes,and to fen men to. death, they Hd 
not been followed by their Souldiery;, in the occafinns of 
glory..3/ and they had been unknown to us, but as ex- 
amples of Misfortune, whereigto ſeverity doth- precipi- 
oa nenen, 1700. 723 
It may be alſo anſwered to the fecond, that Indulg ney. js 
a Means as little ſafe as facile; to give powet to raigne; ar to 
compell obedience ʒ that if the firſt men of the pa and mier 
derne ages, ſrem to have neglected ſevete wayes, and th 
Examples of Rigour, the better to ſubliſt in the ſpirits of 
their ſubʒecte, or of their ſouldierfiTis that in effect, they had 
extraordihary Qualities, and F know not what of admira- 
ble in their — which appeared in their face and coun- 
tenanee; and inſpited reſpect with love into the ſouls of them̃ 
ho came neer them, ſuch were Hexander, Scipio, Ceſar, Ger- 
manicus ; ſuch,(Gafton of Foix, Doi ubm bf Auſtria, Ferrart Gon- 
ſalve, and the two laſt Dukes df Gaſ, Whoſe ſingle preſence- 
bewitched the world, forced tlie yh bf men iu ſpight of 
Rea ſon, and conſtrained their Encmnii t change their paſſi- 
on or to ſuſpend ãt ut the ſight of chem. 
Fm this diſcourſe Idra vt wolnſtructions, which may be 
applyed to th other matters bf Policy. The firſt is, That for 
th! uſeof gentleneſs and ſeverity, a generall Rule cannot be 
eſtabliſhed, that in ihis as in all other actions of prudence, 
Reſolution muſt be iaken upon tn Occaſion; Conſultation 
had with the nature of Affairs; with the condition of the 
eimes5 with the Quality of the perſons {and leave the diſ- 
poſition of th event to fortune, and t other cauſes which 
are without us. The ſecond, That although the difference 
brought of th' ĩnclinations of divers people, re uircs lo che 
woſt part _— application of the Means. which 
ate to be uſed for governing of them ; ſo 'tis that as in the 
Oecenamy of th humane body, ànd diſpenſation of tb hu- 
mours which compoſe it, theres of courſe one that predo- 
minates, and which ſorves for a law do Phyſick, and for a 
direction to health yet that hinders hot, flevertheleſs, but 
that tis neceſſary ſometimes to keej under that camman- 
ding Humour, and that predominant 


ality; To raiſe o-. 
thers 
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others; altersheir order, and change the courſs: of:.cortdiine 
Occurrences: and according to the nature of the-diſ 
which happen or threaten. Tis the very ſame withth 
wours of the People and:Complexions'of States, Theresa 
rertaine Conduct which is as naturall to them ʒ butꝰ li 
ought nat to he inviolable. A Miniſter ofState ought not to be 
aſlave. He may quit it, provided that he doth not abandon 
it; and mayteſume it; and a Miniſter of State is ſometimes 
conſtrained to gu out of thchigh wa y, t avoide an ill paſſage 
or an Ambuſtu There are: people who are to be retained 
with Rigour, and whoſe obedience is not aſcertained, bu: 
nader.a ſevere Empire. But that ought not to be eternal; 
Tis good ſometimes ta gaine them and not aluiayes to ſub. 
due them; Io bendithem; and noi i alwayes ta break them; 
and occaſions doe happen wherein tis of neceſſiy o flatter 
them, and to ſtroake them far feare M aſſrigliting them 
leſt chey take the Bridle in their teeth, a Currydum aways 
that ought to Lead them. salze CONTI £212, 6, 
tuning DICH UVEH: — 
The Seaverith *Difcourſe;  * + 
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That a Miniſter of State cab to treute tin aiſferent Manner with 
ſtrangers, as they are powerfull and fac br. 


4 4 


| Miniſter of State ought not onely to conforme his con- 
FN dad to th" Inclination of the people which he governes, 
or with' whom he treatss But he ought alſo to adjuſte it to 
their power and to their weakues 3 Hꝭ ought t Imitate that 
wiſe Phyſiciair ;who conſiders as much the ſtrength of 
the fick perſon, as the virtue of the Remedy; and ſeeks the 

oport ion of that which actes, with that which ſuffers; 
There are dtates; whoſe Greatneſs is in themſelves : which 
ſubſiſt upon their owne weight : Which can paſſe-by all 
others: which have very little to feare from without , and 
can hardly fall but by their owne weightineſs47 nor periſh 
but by the Corruption wickin, and hytne viceb of the noble 
parts. Such was th Ancient Republique of Nome; aer that 
ſo many Nations had ſubmitted unto it, and that there r- 
mained nothing in the word whetewirh to filbupth' Am- 
bition of one of its Citizens , nor ſuſſidient to make him 
Great enough without the Ruine of his Country. Such is 
alſo at this day the Empire ot th 0twmazs, whoſe body ĩs {0 
dilated and power ſo vaſte, that; it ſcems, that nothing 
ought to affrigae the Head but the Members', nor diſſolve 
the Maſſe, but its one Parts'3 There are others; whoſe Ex- 
tent truly is not {mall , nor forces inconſiderable; — 

whic 
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Book which have neverthaleſſe nead of ſoraine Aide far to ſup · 
Ul. ut them 3 To fortifio themſelves with Alliances 3 10 
Leagues; To make uſe of diverſions; In ſhort, to re- 

with Induſtry what of force is wanting in them, either 

r reſiſtance or enterprize, There are Princes who ſubfilt 

oney by the Conveniences of their Country, and by che 


ity of its ſeituation Two. | s berwinc 
„It is ſnut up, and to whom 3 Barriere, are in 
j » tharth' one or th other will make ics 
Accommodation of it, & there's nothing that they would nat 
do to hinder them from — — —— 5 yg ſub- 
mitting ro a Domination em ſuſpected 3 This paſſion 
of State hath been th originall of great wars, which have 
been feene in Picdwert fince a hundred yeares , and of fo 
much — as hath been ſhed in that 
| — ere are others, who have quit tbhemſelves - 
ger a voluntary — a greater power, ax 
reaſon of ſome turne — to be delivered of the 
Expence from diſturbance and from feare, which the Neigh- 
bourhood of a greater. brings, whey be is no friend, which is 
ſeldome but to their Advantage; ſo, he is in ſome ſort the 
Maſter of the petty States, which he protects ; without 
citadelle and Garriſon he Commands them; and he receives 
when he hath need, conſiderable ſupplyes of Money and 


There are others who are under a forcedDependancy,and 
are become Captives without thinking of it, who bavegiven 
the matter of their Chaine; and furniſhed the Stuffe, whereof 
the yoak was made that oppreſicthhem:Covetouſneſs hath 
precipitared the Genoueſes into this unhappineſs5 That vills- 
nous paſſion hath forged their ſervitude: The Money which 
they have put into the hands of the Spemares hath betrayed 
them, and by an Inverted order, the Creditors put them- 
ſelyes to theMercy of their Debtors: They cannot now unſay 
it; 3 given them pawns and cannot recover them, 
and which they will not ſuffer them to looſe; A ſingle free 
x cannot ent er their ſpirits ; They dare not acaapt 
th aid of them who would redeem them from their Capri- 
vity; and being ſlaves to their Money, they muſt of neveſſiey 
be to the Men who keep it for them. On the other ſide, 
"ris a pleaſant way of gaininga State that which the Spaniards 
bave practiſed towards the Gezoweſes 5It was never doned fo 
nw cheape, in other — ; All others have coſt them 
mething z if the Great Duke be obliged to the defence of 
the State of alan, they have rendered wntq him the for- 
treſſes of the Taue, and given him Sienna. If the Prince o 
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Parma, ought to furniſh them with Men and Money for the 
ſame ſubject, He hath received alſorheCitadelle of Fleaſance. 
But here they onely tendred th' hands to take the Mone 
which hath been voluntarily brought unto them bey en- 
joy it and are the Maſters of it; In leaving t others the Vaine 
Name of Creditours: and if ſometime they give them ſoame- 
what by may of. profit 3 even that returnes to them and re- 
ſembles the water of Certaine Fountaines, which hy a con- 
ſtrained Motion being forced out of its reſerve, returnes this 
ther by a Naturall motion, and by a neceſſary fall. Let this 
be ſaid in paſſage. #: | 5 32032 1 
To conclude, Ihere are States which are not conſerved but 
by reaſon of their weakneſs , and in regard they are ſo in- 
confiderable;that they deſerve not the violation of Juſticejn.a 
Zonquerour, — his Ambition be rendred odious for 
the deſire of them: ſuch is the Common · wealth of Ragoaſe, 
which is ſo little, that to this day it hath. not provoaked th 
Appetue of the T#rk3 & ſo poor, that almoſt all its Revenues 
is laid out, to feed the great Perſons of the family of Porte, 
and to ſer ve for entertainment to the Sangiaes, who are their 
Neighbours. A Miniſter then of State muſt know, That 
every ſort of State requires a different Conduct; That th' 
orie ought not to ſerve as Example to th: other for Govern- 
ment; and when any buſineſs. is to be had with them, that 
they are to be treated withall according to theit Power and 
Liberty. Whilſt the Common- wealth of Yexice was in diſ- 
order with Paul the fifth , and that Chriſtendom was divi- 
dcd upon that Quarrell, the Common-wealth of genes fell 
into almoſt the like Inconvenicnce; This nevertheleſſe did 
bend under the will of the Pope, And having caſt it ſelfe 
into a ſhamefull ſervitude, was carefull to performe ſuch 
Actions as might deſerve the Name of a lawfull obediences 
and that Syai ne; whoſe Aide it wanted was but too much car- 
ried to diſpoſe it, to raiſe a prejudice againſt V rice On thę 
contrary, Venice remained inflexible in its pretenſions, be- 
cauſe it had power to maintaine them, and purſued the bu- 


ſineſs to th End, that the Liberty which it had npt received 
but from God, and where with it was borne, might not be 
weakned. The deſignes then of the Pope > which proſpered 
for Genes, were vaine for Venice; and th Inequality of thoſe 
two ſtates could not admit ofthe ſame Remedies, though 
__ laboured of the fame Evill , and of the like. Acei- 
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IP Miniſter of State ought nat i#nviolably ! aft that which bath 
been alwaies prafirſed in the State. | 


E not on ade ſafely, who formes not his conduct up- 
on that of ſtrangers, nor treats equally wich two une- 
quall powers: But a Miniſter of Stato is farre from what he 
ought to be if in the State where he ads he tye himſelfe 
ſervilely, to what hath been done before: him : If he dare 
not go out of the beaten Road : If he ha ve no other marke 
then eh example of them that have gone before him; If he 
will alwaies walk upon their paces, and. adore only their 
fooe-ſteps. No compariſon was ever more or re- 
port more juſt, than that of th humane and politique body, 
Mt Occonomy of th' one may ſerve for Modell to th o- 
ther They arc both ſubject to the ſame Accidents and to 
the home ymptomes : Both of them have ordinarily the 
birth weak,the eſs proud and rapid; the ſubſiſtence 
trembling, and the fal precipitated. And ne vertheleſa, each of 
thoſe ages requires a different Regiment, and a Conduct al- 
t diverſe. Theſe conſiderations alſo have place in 
th Ecclefiaſtique State, and in the government of Soules. 
And though its foundatiens be cternall, and that tis built 
upon an immoveable Stone 3 Though this Barke cannot 
eriſh nor make Shipwrack 3 Though the Doctrine be in- 
Flliblerrbar hinders not, but regard being had to the man- 
ners of particular perſons, but that ſome alteration may 
often happen in it: That Compliance muſt be made with 
the rimne 5 fayls ſhifted according to the nature of the winds 
which blow; Relaxation from the ſeverity of diſcipline, 
and much ſubmiſſion to th' inclination of the people; Mi- 
racles have founded the Church, andth Holy Ghoſt aydes 
it with hieprote@ion ; But ir requires alſo that the prudence 
of Prelates ſhould interpoſe to govern it. Reaſon is not ba- 
niſhed, provided that it remaine ſubject to Faith; and the 
Truths which have been propoſed to us all raked and 
with the ſole Authority of — are not declared unto us 
by the Councills, but after great inquiries, and anſwerable 
conſultations: ; 
And nevertheleſs Prudence requires, that, in the Conduct 
of ſouls, what is beſt in it ſelf be not ſo much conſidered, as 
what is moſt conformable to them; That a violent ſubjection 
be not impoſed upon them, for fear leaſt the yoak being 
made too heavy, it give a deſire to (hakeit off, Heretofore 
the Churches Arms were very dreadfull, and the greateſt 
| ”rinces 
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Princes tremble at the Noyſe of th Thunder of Rome; The 
Prudence of Paſtors, who made no unlawfull uſe of their 
powers, & th' opinion had of their ſanity z cauſed that they 
who were threatned, held themſelves at that inſtant cul- 
pable, and that they had even fear of unjuſt excommuni- 
cations : But as there's nothing ſo good, which man dorh 
not abuſe 3 nor any thing ſo holy which his Malice or fra- 
gility doth not corrupt; It hath hapned that in theſe lar- 
ter ages, have been ſeen great alterations of Manners in Pu- 
ſtors,and great abuſesinth' exerciſe of Juſtice : There was 
no fault of foniface th eighth, and of Jules the ſecond, which 
did not paſle the bounds of the Spirit, which conſines their 
power, and inſtead of opening the Kingdome of Heaven 
whereof Jeſus Chriſt had left them the keys, ende voured 
to take away th Intereſt of Lands from their true Maſters, 
and lawfull poſſeſſors 3 Beſides that, the too tuſe of 
Excommunicat ions, and th application thereof to matters 
of nothing 3 The Sciſmes of the Popes, which have vexed the 
Church, and cauſed many 2 to take up Arms, who 
ought to have been governed by a 1 perſon. All this is 
the cauſe, that they are now | reſpected then they 
ought to be, and make not ſufficient impreſſions of terrour 
upon Chriſtian Souls, In effect, There's nothing that ſo 
much conſerves the reverence due to Holy things, as the 
Rarity, nor that vilifies them more then to render them po- 
pular; Thoſe things principally which are of an Order ſu- 
periour to the body, and whoſe effects are not le, and 
reſpect another Lite then this ; have need of theſe precauti- 
ons, that may be wholſome. Inſomuch that tis to 
miſunderſtand it, to draw a conſequence from time paſt, 
when Ecclefiaſtique Diſcipline way in vigour & the conſci- 
ences of Chriſtians docile;when there was nothing but heate 
and flame among the faithfull;when obedience was generall, 
and that ſuperiours had not ſo much uſe of a Spurre to 
voke the love of virtue, and to the purſuit of good 3 28 of a 
Bridle to retaine, and to hinder th' exceſs by th impetno- 
ſity of Zeal. Lis ill done, I fay,to draw conſequences from 
that time to this preſent time, when not only Heretiques 
e the Truths received, but Atheiſts aſſault the Prin- 
ciples of Faith and the Foundations of —_— In the 
difpenſation of Eccleſiaſtical puniſhments, The Prclates and 
the S igne chief of the Church, ought not to decline th 
end, for which God left then the power YVimpoſe them. 
| Taſtead of building they ought not to pul down, nor deftroy 
a whole body in cutting oF a periſhed member. and ſick = 
To conclude, There's nothing that Superiours, ſpirituall — 
tempor 
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more difficult, than in putting their Authority to Refercnce, 
and to make Lawes that are not obſerved 3 Tis t offend a 
ainſt the forme of what they are, and tis much better to 
uffer Evills, and to Tolerate abuſes in a State, then to dif. 
cover its wants of power in not correcting of them, or ma- 
nifeſt its — is conteſting too much to ſurmount 
their Reſiſtance. Truly, ſince Sr. the Cardinall hath had che 
power of Adminiſtration, it cannot be ſaid, That th' Exam- 
le of ſtrangers hath put us out of our wr nor that we hate 
oft our ſelves in following our predeceſſors, and for not 
daring to be bolder, & wiſer than they. This great Miniſter 
of State hath ſo well known the Nature of th Ill we labou- 
red of, and our Boare; and the Remedies have been 
diſpenſed with ſuch due proportion, and equality, that the 
ect hindered not the tion, nor th exceſs ſharpned 
the diſeaſe ; The ſweetneſs which the King uſed rowards 
the Rothellers when they were not in condition any longer 
to reſiſt his forces 3 Thegrace which was afforded to Crimi- 
nalls, when were-in his powerzand the Clemency he 
exerciſed when he might have uſed Severity, without blame; 
and have made examples of Juſtice which could not have 
had any ill conſequence, nor dangerous revenge: On th' o- 
ther ſide the Comportment at Frivas, and that lad ſpectacle 
which ſeemed to have been procured by ſome ſuperiour 
providence, To ſupply,it may be, the too great humanity of 
the King, and that of his Miniſters of State 3 The Manner 
of hearkning tothe propoſitions of accommodations not to. 
make the culpable deſperate, and to preſs the War, and ha- 
ſten victory; To take from them the means of expecting 
any thing from time, which is th hope of unfortunate perſons; 
Th' induſtry which Sr. the ( ardinall hath added to force ; 
Th' Art he hath uſed co ſow diviſion, and to convey diſ- 


truſt amongſtthe Rebels : He divided their Intereſts, and 


hath made them weak for want of Union; The aſſaults of 
his Eloquence,and of that divine faculty, which hath ſo 
charmed the Hearers , that all the paſſions that nouriſned Re 
bellion were quieted; Th hotreſt Motions of defyance they 
had for us, were ſtayed; The moſt opiakensssd could not 
but conſent to what we would have; and the moſt valiant 
durſt not ſeek their ſafety in Arms but in Obedience, and 
ſubjection. Moreover the. moſt ſcrupuloys obſervati- 
on of promiſed things, and that Legal}, and new procceding 
where with fears were not only allayed, but their hopes 
were ſurmounted : That, Iſay, bath reconciled all their (pi- 
rits 3 hath rendred the victory perfect anJ firme in gaining 
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the wills of the Conquer d; hath cut off the laſt Roots of Re- 
bellion, and finiſhed the work which had been ſo often be- 
gun, and as often deſtroyed by ill Fortune or by ill Conduct. 

If the King would ba ve believed th old Miniſters of State, 
and the wiſe perſons that had Governed in other Raignes; 
He had never aſſaulted the Hagenots: He had not offended 
a party his Father feared”, nor touched that Frame which 


ſtirred not but by ſhakeing the Pillars of the State, and the 
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foundations of Aonarctiʒ laſoleney, ſaĩd they, muſt be ſuffer d. 
t avoid Felony ; and Lenitives applyed when ſharp. Re- 


medies were mortall, oy 
They never Concluded for warte but when it was made 
to them. Th End of our Armes was not for Victory but 


Peaccs. They did not embatque to ſayl, but to return to th 


Haven from whence we wete put out; They conſe not 
endure toſſing at Seaʒ and were they in a {mall Boat or in a 
ſhip of Burden they would make for the Land; la the mean 
time the fire of the Revolt was not put out ; The ſprings of 
diſobedience remained fully and if they were ſtopped for a 
time from Running, thcy ſwelled and became great 8 over- 


flow the ſtronger, into another Channell. In a ward, the 


King had alwayes Companions in his kingdowe:zand at moſſ 


the dSubjection of Halfe the French, conſiſted in ſhariog his, 


powers with Him, to leave him the name onely of a Sover- 


aigne. ME N 7 271 
"If the Mazims obſerved during his Minority, i "Rela- 

tion to his Allies, had not been changed norz more Courage 

expreſt than when the Spar. ſtript the Duke o ; 


If our Reliefs had been as faint, and fearfull, as they in that 
time; andit we had as much teared three Powers as they 
did one; What had become of Monſiur 'Mantove and of our 
Reputation ? The Liberty of th' Holy Chair had been 
weakned, and /taly in a Chain. They. had ſuddenly. been 
over theditch of Fraxce , having there nothipg — more 
to take; No perſon would have more truſted us 3 And at 
this day, we ſhould not have been the Protectors. of the 
weake: we ſhould be the forſakers of th afflicted. To con- 
clude, if Sr. the Cardinall ſhould have had oꝶely io ſight, the 
Example of our Faibers, and their wiſdome ; The deſigne of 
Navigation ſhould have been vnely in Idea, and we had not 
ſeede the Progreſſe of a thing whoſe Beginnings aided: ſo 
much forthe taking of Rochell; and without it, the greateſt 


States were never but halfe Powerfull, nor but balfe Nich. 
; Bb | | vp of 7 7 The 
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A Mivifter of State ought to ſuſpect the Gounſells that 
A come from abroad, what ſhew ſoever they make of 
good, and what pretence ſoever of God-will they Cloath 
themſelves withall. Let them take it for certaine, That the 
greateſt part of Princes have neither hate nor friendſhip but 
tor Conveniency; and have no paſſion but what their Intereſt 
gives them ; And therefore no Friendſhip is ſo dear to 
them as the leaſt of their Affaires; That there's not a Parent 
whom they will not turne out of a great Good, if he be ne- 
ver ſo little Dammageable to them; whom they will not 
ſacrifice; if it turne to their profit 3 and expoſe them to th 
uttermoſt Miſchiefe, if it be for their Accommodation. The 
faire pafſions of Reſentment fox good turnes , and of Ac- 
knowliedgment, are th expreſſions onely of Particular and 
of Vulgat perſons; They are ſeldome born amongſt Princes. 
"Tis Traſſique, and not a Commerce of friendſhip, which is 
practiſed amongſt them; The lawes of Merchandize enter 
nnicheafter into their Treaties, than the'lawes of Philoſo- 
phy 3 Intereſt is the ſole bond that ties them. And inſomuch 
rm of State learnes not to do well Generouſly, tis 
no wonder if they know not ordinarily either to oe hand- 


le handſgmely to acknowledge. In a word, there's 
t 


ſom} 
but lictle' Gounſell given by Strangers, whoſe ſpring is not 
taitited, and which is not corrupted either by th Ambition 
of the rhoſt powerfull , or by the jealouſie of Equalls, or by 
the fear of Infetiouts. Great perſons endeavour to catch 
Inferfofirs in theit Nets, or to do their buſineſs. at their 
Chat es; The engage them in their Quarrells, and forget 
them ia their Accommodations, or intereſſe them in others 
Nlen's, to keep them under in ayding of them, - and'retaine 
the ſecurities they — ſeiſed under Col bur of defending 
them Equalls would be very glad to withdraw themſelves 
from Ebncutrenct; To gainè th upper hand, and pot to 
ſerve for Counter poiſe in the fortes of the others, nor obſtacle 
ro tie Greatneſs 'whercunts they aſpire; Inferiours are al- 
wayer in fear of great Perſons wheu they are ambitious;.and 
look upon therti/as'Monſters, from whom they expect to be 
devoured. They cannot have good will for them, whom 
they diſtruſt 3 and they raiſe no Altars nor offer ſacrifices 
for them, but as th Auncients did tothe Plague and to a 
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Feavour to be preſer ved from an Evill which they feared. 
In the begining of the Civil diſcords for the Matter of 
Religion, and when the new Sect ſevered them from th* obe- 
dience due to the King whom it had withdrawn from th' 
obedience due to the Church, Philip the ſecond cauſed 
Katherine of Medicis tobe advertized by Manique his ambaſſa- 
dour, that It concerned ber much to take great care not to flatter 
th Evill, or to come to any Compoſition with it; That lenitive Re- 
medies were Mortall; and that Rebellion and Hereſie were 
to be purſued by the ſword and fire. I doubt not but the 
Council l of Philip had th honour of God for their End, w hich 
was offended by that new Doctrine, and th' intereſt which 
was Common to him with all th' other Princes, Not to per- 
mit diſobedience in the States of other Princes. But in the 
choice of the Meanes he propoſed t' oppoſe that Evill and to 
fight it; Tis certaine that He confidered not ſo much the 
Effect it would, produce, in France, as the Good the low 
Countryes would receive by it, wherethe Contagion was al- 
ready entred ; He would make us ſwallow the Medicine 
for the purging of his ſubje&s. He thought t' aſtoniſh the 
culpable of his Countrey, by example of che Juſtice, which 
ſhould be ated in ours; and take away the heart of Here ſie, 
when it ſhould ſee it ſelfe ſo ill handled in other places, and 
be taken every where for th hatred of Princes, and horrour 
of the people. Lets obſerve here, upon occaſion , That the 
Prince whom they called the Solomon of his Age hindered to 
his power the Flemin gs from taking Religion for the pretext 
of th* Inſurrection they ſtudied, and th Impatience they had 
to riſe 3 He ſaw cleerly that they who had fo often quarrelled 
their Princes being preſent, and could never Love but the 
race of them 3 would hardly containe themſelves in their 
Abſence, and permit the Domination of ſtranger Govern- 
nors. But he judged alſo that it was eaſie t order the people 
that Mutined when th engaged not God in their Revolt, 
and oppofed not the Command of providing for their ſal- 
vation, to that of obedience to their ſuperiours. T* avoid 
that, he accords them all their demands, thougli they were 
unjuſt : He takes away the Syaniſh Garriſon where wich they 
ſaid they were oppreſſed; He conſents that the Governours 
of ſtrange places ſhould be Natives of the Country, and 
named — the States. He remits the Cardinal ꝙrantuelle to the 
Gade ar whoſe perſon was odious unto them, and 
Condu& inſupportable. In brief, for the love of them, He 
overthrows tue functions of Soveraignty/ and choſe rather 
to receive the Law from his Cathol:que ſubjects, than to be 
conſtrain ed to give it to the Hereti que Rebells. But he knew 
1 5 —_ 
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too late the Nature of the people and their diſeaſes ; And 


as 'tis ſometimes good, when th Appetite of Novelty is ap- 


peaſed, which vexed it , and tired with its owne diſorders, 
To bring it back with ſweetneſs; To give it liberty to re- 
tire from Evill with ſome ſhew of Reputation, and to ſeem 
leſſe Culpable then It was 3 That nothing but force can te- 
duce it, when it begins to ſhake and is full of fancies of the 
future and of hopes of Change: That to flatter them is to loſe 
them, when they are in that Humourꝭ and 'tis then that they 
make themſel ves to be feared , when the leaſt Evidence of 
feare is diſcovered unto them: Th' eaſineſs of granting the 
firſt demands doth furniſh them with boldneſs to make new 
ones; The deſire of evill is increafed in giving them powers 
r execute it; and at laſt, 'Tis found, that inſtead of a weak 
and irreſolute Mutiny as it was, A powerfull enemy is made, 
and an Irrcconcilable perſecutor. I handle this Matter very 
particularly in the ſecond part of this work z So tis that 
Philip fell into th' Inconveniency, which he had a deligne 
t'avoyd, and he ſaw Religion periſh , and his Subjects of 
the Low Countries to rebell, for not uſing ſeaſonable Remedies, * 
which might have wrought, if they had been applied in ſea - 
ſon ; in employing Severity and Gentleneſs in counter 
time, and in making too much or too little uſe of th'one 
or th'other 3 It may be alſo that there was of Fate in th' Ac- 
cident of that new Power, and that God ſuffered it to rife 


in oppoſition to the Spaniſh Ambition; and to ſtop, with ſa 


ſmall a thing, that Torrent which threatned th' overflow of 
all his Neighbour-Countryes. 

Our Kings alſo, under whom Hereſie hath riſen, have 
ſpoiled all in following violent .Counſells 3 They have all- 
wayes either ſtrained rao much or ſlacked too much: And, 
as if they had been carried with Contrary windes, They 
never knew, how to take the Medium, nor find the temper 
berwixt an Exceſſive Rigour, and a too Looſe Indulgency. 
The ſhameſull Peaces, accorded in divers times to th Hagau: 
nots, fad Edifs made in their favour, declare cleerly what 
ſpirit ated in France; and that there was no need of fighting 
Battails, nor of the burning of Townes, forto pur things 
in the State they were before the warr. On th' ot her fide, the 
violent deſignes, and bloody Reſolutions which were taken 
r'ill purpoſe, have been the fruits of Spa»/ſþ Counſells, and 
of I alia ſuggeſtions ; Th impatience which ſome had to 
ſee our Miſeries finiſhed, have retarded the Cure in making 
too great haſte 3 And th hopes which others had to make 
profits of them, hath been the Cauſe that they enflamed 


more, and prepared a long and new Matter for our Diſcords, 
which were of Advantage to them. The 
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Th' Execution of St. Bartbolomew is a work of their ſ. pirit, & 
they glory that their King had a particular hand in it, and 
that the Duke of Aua did adviſe ix in his journey to Bayone. I 
will not diſcourſe of the nature of that Action, which — 
even Catholique ſpirits divided, and their opinions diffe- 
rent to approve or condemn it3 Ih Incertitude wherein they 
alwaics were, in what manner King (bares concurred;whe- 
ther by pretenſion, or by a pure deſigne, and the particular 
reſentment of a Prince, which ingaged with the Zeal of 
publique good ; are the cauſe that nojudgement can be 
made thereof, but what may be dangerous or raſh. I ſuſpend 
mine alſo, to reſt me upon the ſucceſs which was not con- 
forme to th'Hopes were had of it ; And were it ' that we 
knew not how to make uſe of our advantage; or that th 
Election of the Duke of Anjou, for King of Polonia, loſt the 
fruits of the victory that was at hand; or that God would 
not bleſſe an Action wherein it was preſumed,that the pub- 
lique Faith, whereof he was alwaies Protector, was viola - 
ted; We have ſeen the Fire the more kindled, which 
they thought had been put out by that bloud-lecting ; 
and pretence given to cruelty, to be animated againſt the 
Catholique bloud. 

The Cardinal of Larrain alſo, made à great wound in the 
State and Church, in being promoter of the diſcourſe of 
Poiſſy. After he had been fo contrary to the Proteſtane 
Miniſters. The perſons being of obſcure birth, and their 
Lives charged with faults 3 who had been ſhaken by many 
Declarations and Edids 3 who had ſo often (hun'd the Light 
for to ſave themſelves in dark places and in Woods; who 
had deliberated upon the Doctrine they publiſhed : To 
bring forth I ſay this people.to a day fo glorious as the Car- 
dinall had made it, to draw them to io famous a Combate, 
and to give them the meeting in the Field, where they had 
him for Adverſary, and the King and the Princes for Spec- 
tators; It muſt be confeſſed that lie was much too blame , 
and that it was to paſs too dangerouſly from one extream 
to another. He ougut to have believed, that it was a means 
to cheriſh them in Errour that were ſhaking, and to con- 
firtne them that were irreſolute: That that Hanour would 
exceſſively ſwell their heart: That it would give them a 

rcater Opinion of their perſons and doctrines, than they 
Bad before and would put thoſe proud ſpirits into a condi- 
tion never tu Renounce the propoſitions fo ſolemnly de- 
bated. He might have believed, tnat no jealouſie is ſo vi- 
olent as that wich we take, in favour of our Opinions : And 
for the matter of Sect, that comes into the World ; Th! 
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Authors ought to be gained before they are publiquely de- 
clared; — they muſt — 

But when they had overcome the firſt encounterd reſi- 
ſtance, and that apprehenſion which the greatneſſe of their 
Enterprize gave them; and that the uncertainty of the ſuc- 
cels was cealed 3 The diſeaſe muſt take its Courſe of Neceſ- 
ſity 3 Hope and fear are weak Remedies agaioſt it, and Man 
labours in vain, If God doth not ſhew himſelſe with a pow- 
erfull Arme to defend his own cauſe. The example of 
Luther was freſh in memory, and the cauſes of the mil 
Schiſm in Germany known to all the World. So long as 
Luther did only Hazzard his Doctrine, and had no other 
deſigne but to caſt out his ſpight, and r the wrong 
he believed was done to them of his Order | for not per- 
mitting them to preach, as they were accuſtomed, th 
Indulgencies, in the Duchy of Suwxe] 3 It had been ca- 
fie to have reduced him : But after he had conferred with 
Cardinall _ 1 That — had _ —— of _ — 
Emperour, and that Leon the tenth had fulminate i 
him ; Hechanged the paſſion ; Vanity ſucceeded — 
and th' honour to have to do with ſo great perſons, renders 
him irreconſilable. In vaine after, the Meſſengers of Paul 
the third indeavoured to ſweeten that ſharp ſpirit: In vain, 
did he repreſent unto him th evill would happen, in o- 
verthrowing the peace of the World for a doubtfull beliefe ; 
And in vain did he offer him Red Hatts, and the firſt digni- 
ties of the Church for the price of his converſion ; All 
that, moved him not; That ambitious man could no longer 
ſubmit after he had conteſted with Cardinals, Emperoars, 
Popes, And after he had been made _ to them 3 He could 
not believe himſelfe great enough, if any perſon were above 
him, This digreſſion may ſeem affected, but it wilbe never- 
theleſs profitable : Lets return to our ſubject. Tis then true, 
that tis almoſt an inevitable neceſſity to receive or demand, 

Counſel! ; But tis an extream diſgrace not to be able to re- 
ſolve of ones {clfe, and to diſtinguiſh betwixt anothers in- 
tereſt and the good of our affairs, Behold other Examples : 
Peter of Atedicis whoſe imprudence and misfortune made 
him famous in Stary; tooke Refuge at Vrnice, after he was 
driven from Flerexce. charles th'Eighth,who was the ſubject 
of his —— alſo to be the cauſe of his Reſtabliſh- 
ment, and in reſtoring him to his firſt powers, to aſſure him- 
ſelfe of the Florentines, who were ſo neceſſaty for his Italian 
deſignes ʒ He adviſed him then of his Intentions, and ten- 
dered him his Aid for that - purpoſe. Peter conſults the 
Republique, and demands what he ought to do. The Senate 


* Who had jealouſie of Charles's ſtay in /taly ; who would not 


have 
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have him take Root there 3 who had ic theo in conſiderati- Rook ry 


on how to fend him beyond the Mountaines, and to releaſe 
by Conſequence Florence which was the breaſt of his Army, 
and of his Intereſts; diſſwade Per from caſting himſele 
into th Armes of the King 10 gaine his Returne. They re- 
preſent to him the danger of imploying ſo great a Mediator; 
That it would more inflame the batred of his Country-men 
ainſt him, and that they  conceixe the Kung would 
the grace he ſhould procure him, and oblige him at the 
es of che Common Liberty; So with theſe Reaſons, 
whoſe apparance was ſpecious, and with the promiſes they 
made him to labour his returne, The deſignes of Charles, and 
th' hopes of Peter were fruſtrated. | 
The Venetian who are ſo induſtrious to counſell others, and 
who for th opinion of wiſdome they have gained in the 
world, are ſometimes Conſulted with, even from th' uttcr- 
moſt Coafines of Aa; Take no Counſel! from others but 
for Conveniency; aor otherwiſe, than, as an Evidence of th 
affection of them that, give it; All the Powers of Europe were 
intereſſed in the diſturbance of th' Interdict; The Cbriſtzass, 
and the Twrkes, the Catholigues and the Proteſtants did engage, 
and there was not a Prince which made not offers, or gave 
advice to the Republigue; Nothing of that nevertheleſſe could 
ſhake it. She ſtood immoveable in its proper Reſent- 
ments, and never wandred from her End, whatſoever was 
propoſed tothe Contrary. I do not think it can be ſaid, 
that Counſells from abroad have ated amongſt us fince 
Sr. the Cardinall hath been in the government, nor that for- 
raigne Infuſions have ſeduced us, fince He governed, I do 
not think that it can be reproached to this Great Miniſter of 
State, That the Gold of our Neighbours hath put out his 
eyes, open his heart to their ſuggeſtions ; nor that their 
ſubtlity hath Cauſed them to uaty the Tongue to diſcover 
the Kings deſignes, and the ſecrets of the State ; Heretoforę 
they go in our Counſells, though in the poſture of 
third perſons. They have there propoſed their opinions 
by dw "her rr z ſome of our Miniſters of State were 
but umed, to wine their Kun ave Motiqn and 
languages And in regard they were venall perſons ʒ no man 
need — if FN were for them that 2 iye moſt, 
and by Conſequence their sʒ ſince they never found toc high 
a price for the Purchaſe of the fidclity of the ſubi 8 o- 
ther Princes. bh * 
But t aſſault with theſe baſe temptations a Perſon who 
would not make uſe of all he Jo wayes of getting wealth; 
who had ſo often refuſed to ſearch into the Coffers, which 


his Maſt ed unto him 3 who made ſcruple of receiving 
is Maſtcr opened unto him 3w p — 
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Benefirs from a Prince » which were offei@ him. Tavoid 


the gathering of the ſpoiles of an unhappy perſon, and of- 
tchwes Hetarded all his Meanes t Ae oils There's uo 
reaſon for it. oi N | 
Beſides, that Intereſt which hath been ever powerfull in 
France 3 The feare that hath been long entertained of pro- 
voaking Neighbour forces, hath often ſpoiled our Affairs or 
weakned our Reputation. For fearc ene them, a 
peruicious Compleaſancy was exerciſed in favour of them; 
their propoſalls were harkiied unto with too much reſpect; 
They durft not break their Deſignes with force ; they were 
diverted by Treaties, and interventions. And inſomuch that 
we had not Courage, to act with them as Equalls They 
took the boldneſs to treate with us as our ſuperiours and 
Maſters. A ſtrange Maxim that poſſeſſed ſome ſpirits , to 
permit in private all the tricks of a Mutinous faction, under 
pretence that we wanted power to repreſſe it, and to ſuffer 
the Spaniards to do a part of what they would do abroad, 
Cavoyd diſorder with them; and leaſt᷑ th' hatred of that for- 
midable Nation ſhould be added to the ſpight of diſconten- 
ted perſons, and to the diſturbance of Rebells. It was upon 
this Principle that they ſuffered the Duke of Sa coy to periſh, 
and that the frontiers of the State of Ailan were en] | 
to the foot of the Mountaines ; It was upon the ſame prin- 
ciple , that Affronts were itted to be done tothe Vene- 
nung; That they have ſuffercd a perſon to triumph with 
their veſſels, as a Conquerour, who had taken them, onely 
as a Pirate , and whom they forced t'eſcape into Gradiſquc, 
and cotiſerved that place to th houſe of Auſtria : In 
ſearch whereof, they have formerly conſumed a part of their 
treaſure}, and thirry thouſand Men without taking of it. 
Tis by reaſon of this principle alfo, that th Hugonois com- 
playned (whether of right or wrong is not for me to judge) 
of the Breach of the peace of Montpellier to the prejudice of 
the King's Intentions. And that they who made it to ſuppreſs 
another ( aballe which could not ſubſiſt but by the Conti. 
nuation of the warr 3 had alſo broken it t accommodate th 
humour of Italie and of 8parxe, where ſome murmured, that a 
party was ſuffered to Live, which, as was Imagined, mig|. 
have been ſtifled. And athers were angry for the remi 
of our Evils , and for the Iaterrupt ions of our diſco, ds, 
which they would make perpetuall. How ever, It was, that 
breach, whether true or pretended hath been tlie begs. 
r the moſt dangerous warre, which as yet we have had 
in the 


State; and the Miniſters of State, which ſucceeded 
had received (according to the Cuſtome) the ſhame of the 
| | faults 
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faults of their Predeceſſors, if they had not the Virtue to re Rook II. 
airc them. | a 

x But Sr. the Cardinall entred with Counſells as bold as 
diſintereſſed 3 He knew the power of our Neighbours, | and 

the forces of his Maſter ; He conceived that all his Maſter's 

forces were not to be imployed againſt them, ſo long as they 

held theirs divided in divers places ; which without queſti- 

on they will alwaies do, till they ceaſe to be Ambitious, or 

become Weake. 

And therefore upon this Iufallible Principle, the Kin 
hath beaten down all that did ariſe in his Kingdome — 
his Authority, and hindred the great perſons abroad to grow 
great at the Charges of the leſſer;and of th Allies of France. 


The Tenth Diſcourſe. 


How Adviſes from Rome, and from the Mediation 
of the Pope, are to be entertained, - 


WI have ſaid in the Precedent Diſcourſe reſpects 
only the Princes manifeſtly intereſſed, and whoſe in- 
tentious are fuſpe&ted to their Neighbours, by reaſon of 
ſome irregular paſſion they labour under. A conſideration 
apart muſt be made of the Adviſes that come from Rome, 
and Interventians of Popes in th affairs of other Princes 3 
But inſomuch as that dignity which regards onely the 
ſpirit, and th'hopes of th'other Life is joyned in time 
to a temporall power, wherewith it is not incompatible ; 
It hath alſo hapned, that they who have bcene provided 
of both, have caſt themſclves on other Intereſt then thoſe 
_ of God, and mingled the Zeale of the ſalvation of Souls 
with the paſſions of th* Earth. And as tis feen that Man 
ſuffers himſelf to be raviſnt with th Objects of the ſenſes, 
and acts not but according to th animal faculties,though he 
have ſpiricual and divine Reulties.In like mannerfome Popes 
have been ſeen to forget the functions of the Chiefs of the 
faithfull, in addi&ing themſel ves wholly to the functions 
of the Princes of the World ? and place Ambition and 
Avaricc in the Throne of Holiteſſe ; Moreover ſome per- 
ſons have been tound who by intereſſed deſignes or with an 
indiſcreet heat have endeavoured to oyer-ſtraine the tem- 
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ance, attribute unto them more juriſdiction over — 
Prizces, than God hath given them; they have by that 
means blown up the Courage of ſome of the Popes ; They 
have made them t'aſſume unreaſonable pretenſions ; They 
have cauſed that boldneſſe in them, to trample under their 
feet the Crowns of Soveraigns, and to march upon their 
Heads, who acknowledge Cod onely to be abovethem in 
— — From thence arc borne the Quar- 
rells, they have had with divers Princes, and chiefly with th 
Emperours of the weft ; from thence have been kindled ſo ma- 
ny Warrs in Germany, which have paſſed into /taly, and 
brought deſolation to all Europe; From thence, were for- 
med thoſe famous factions of Guelybs and Gibelins, which 
have divided the Fathers from their Children, which put 
Schiſm into Families 3 which made Gitties to be burnt, and 
Provinces to be plunderd;and held the World in combuſti- 
on for a Quarrell which was not that of Jeſus Chriſt. The 
doubtfall pretenſions, or leflecleer, which ſome Popes would 

aſſe for indubitable, have occaſioned that they who were 
intereſſed, have maintained their Rights with the more vi- 
olence, and with leſſe reſpect then they oughtzand did caſt 
themſelves into extreamities in a Cauſe, which moderation 
might have made lawfull. 

t moreover, When a Pope either by his proper Motion 
or by the ſuggeſtions of Juglers and Flatterers, wherewith 
ſometimes they are infeſted, hath aſſumed a Right he had 
not, though his deſigne hath not proſpered,and that he hath 
encouatred impediments, which have ſtopped his courſe; 
ſome indiſcreetly zealous Authors have been found, who ſet 
forth his Action for a Title, t' entitle the ſubſequent Popes to 
that Right, and to re-ingage them in a Quarrell which Id 
be made as ſtrong by their own Authority, as by that, 
wherewith they ſecure themſelves by reaſon of the preſcrip- 
tion, and that it hath the favour of time. From thence it a- 
riſcth, that they are very ſenſible of what they conceive to 
touch them 3 that there's ſo much ſeverity at Rome; for 
what concerns them; and when that matter enters into th 
Affairs which are treated with them, or into the Negotiations 
which their Agents mannage, that great Circumſpecti- 
ons are there to be uſed Th Eye muſt be open to all 


thioge, and to tread with addreſs and lightneſs upon ſo ſlip- 
pery a Pavement. 


I will place here a long conſideration, but profitable, and 
that (hall enter without Violence upon the ſubject in hand. 
The wealth which hath been given to the Church for the 


glory 
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lory of God, and for th Ornament of that fair Hierarchy, Rook 
Thich compoſeth the Myſticall body of Jeſus Chri ſtʒ hath N. 
had in many of their members an Effect contrary to their 
End. The Soveraigne Shepheards themſelves whoſe Lifes 
are the Lamps of the Goſpel, that it be not hid under a Buſh- 
ell; have ſometimes given ſcandalous examples in this mat- 
ter 3 Their Manners have not ſhined, but to lead into pre- 
cipices 3 They have betrayed the bounties of Honeſt Men, 
and converted the Monuments of the Piety of the Conſtan- 
tines; of the Pepins, and of the Charlemaignes into inſtruments 
of Ambition, or of ſome other paſſion, leſs Honeſt : And as all 
the motions of the ſoul, when they are irregular, and that 
imagination in ſtead of diſcourſe doth governe them; en- 
ter into a wilderneſs, aud find no object to confine them, 
no bridle to check them 5 So the wealth of the Holy Chair, 
though it be great, hath been little to fatisfie immoderate 
deſites, and the too vaſt deſignes of ſome Popes, and to fur- 
niſh th* exceſs of their Expences. That hath obliged ſome 
of their Agents, who burnt with a contrary paſſion to ſcek 
out extraordinary Means for Money ; and tg have recourſe 
to violence and ſacriledges, being unable by lawfull Expe- 
dients co ſatisfic the Prodigality of their Maſters, or their 
perſonall Avarice ; They have not only ſet impoſitions, and 
ſubſidies upon their temporall Subjects as other Princes 
do; But they ha ve alſo abuſed what was moſt holy in Re- 
ligion ; They put to ſale the things that were above Price; 
They have ſold the merits of ſe ſus Chriſt s and ſold to 
children what came from the Indulgency of their Mother. 
Beſides this, the venality of Offices, which ſome Popes have 
permitted tobe introduced into the Court of Rome, and that 
Spring of Rapine, which hath been ſtopped to thꝰ uttermoſt 
of their power, in all well poliſhed States; Ihe greatneſs 
of their kindred which ſome have procured with too much 
heat; The Warrs wherein they did embarke themſelves 
to ill purpoſe; The ſumptuous buildings and the too proud 
oods : In brief all that furniture, which was ſeen at Rome, 
of things which were not invented but for vanity or 
for pleaſure, and whereof the moſt unprofitable were the 
precious; All this, nath raiſed an ill opinion of the dig- 
nity of th Order in many who cannot diſtinguich ir from the 
Perſon, nor make a difference of what was of Gods Inſtitu - 
tion from what proceeded from the Corruption of Man. The 
face then of the Court of Rome ſo notoriouſly defamed hath 
cauſed ſome to confound it, with that of the Cnurch,though 
they are two very different things; That they applyed the 


ſpots of th one to th other that had none at all, and have re- 
volted 
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the vices of the eye. Tb Authors nevertheleſſe of this 
great Attempt have not ſinned of ignorance, and were not 
carried thereunto by the zeal of th' honour of God. They 
knew well, that the Licence of Manners is not incompati- 
ble with the purity of opinions; That the Will may follow 
Evill though the Reaſon doth not approve of it;and that the 
ſame Authority which forbids us t' imitate the deboſhes of 
Paſtors,commands us to reſpe& their doctrine, and to hold 
us in the way they teach us, diſtin& from the myre chey are 
fallen into; But they were put on, by other Motives. Ava- 
rice and Spight animated them againſt the dignicy,to be re 
venged of the perſons that poſſeſſed it ; Inſtead of ſtopping 
at th' abuſes they exerciſed, they aſſaulted the power which 
God had given them. Inſtead of pruning the branches, 
they would cut down the body, and take away their Neigh- 
bours Life, to hinder him from Doing ill. And as thoſe 
Creatures who draw Poyſon from Flowers, and Simples, 
whereof men make perfumes and Medicines; Inſtead of 
admiring the care God hath for his Church, in hindring 
it from ſpoyle in the midſt of corruption, and to ſinke in ſo 
violent tempeſts3 They have ſevered themſelves from her 
and have indeavoured to cut the bands of the Members 
and the Head; and t' aboliſh that divine dependancy, which 
makes a regular body, as Diſſolution. makes a Mon- 
ſer. * | 
God alſo hath raiſed many great perſons to fight the de- 
ſigns of the Revolted, and to revenge th injury done him 
in deſtrcying, what. was of his Inſtitution, for the vices of 
Men ; and in judgiog of the virtue of the Sacraments by the 
goodneſs of the Prieits;and the force of the work, by the 
merit of the workman: But as tis hard for th humane ſpi- 
rit to obſerve moderation in its 1 that ĩt be not 
tranſported in the purſuit of good, for which it hath paſ- 
fion, It hath alſo r that they who have ruime 
to the Relief of th Holy Chair, have truly proſpered in that 
defence, and repelled th impoſture of them that have aſ- 
ſaulted it; yet all have not ſtayed there; ſome have paſſed 
their bounds, and being preſſed with too much heat, which 
the love of truth had inſpired into them ; have not only 
ſupported the ſpirituall power of the Pope, but have alſo at- 
tributed unto him a temporall which was unknown to th 
Apoſtles ; unheard of, in the Primitive Church ; which 
gives jealeuſie t other Princes; which hath not to this time 
ediſied, which hath deſtroyed much and made Schiſm to en- 
ter into thoſe States which had been Catholique, the ſpace 


of 
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of many ages. And inſomuch that they who have been Book 
raiſed A this Supream digaicy, which ſevers them from the oh 
Community of men, are nevertheleſs men, & ſometimes have 
common inclinations ; There's no wonder, if ſome of them 
are glad to ſee their Authority extended, To ſee themſclves 
made more powerfull then they thought to beʒthat the light 
which doth ſurround them is greater and diſperſeth its 
Ray, further then they did imagine ; and it they are 
— perſwaded to a thing ſo conformable to their deſires 
and to the moſt violent appctite of reaſonable Nature which 
is that of Domination. Inſomuch, that tis not only true 
chat the change of Fortune is ordinarily accompanied with 
the change of Manner, but alſo ſometimes of Opinions That 
ie diſorders all the powers of the Soul; That it alters the 
diſpoſition of th Underſtanding, after it hath changed that 
of the Will. And ſome Popes have judged more favoura- 
bly of the greatneſs of the Holy Chaire, vhen they were in itz 
they they did before, when they were but ſingle Cardinals, 
or in ſome lower dignity. Wherefore in ſubjects, which 
look either directly or obliquely upon th Holy Chaire, A Mi- 
niſter of State — to be very circumſpect: He muſt ſlide 
upon that Pavement, if he mult paſſe upon it; If he be con- 
ſtrained to touch upon ſo delicate parts, Let it be done with 
a ſubtile and light hand, and that he do not pierce too deep, 
if it be poſſible, into a matter wherein ic will be hard not to 
be offended,if ne do not offend, Above all, that he ſtay al- 
waies in the bounds ofReaſon, and in the bounds of ſuſtice. 
That he take nothing away from another, but that he per- 
mit not, any thing to be taken away from his Maſter 3 That 
his imprudence, or ſoftneſs do not occaſion any prejudice 
for the future to the State, and that he — the pro. 
ceeding of Charles the fifth, when he came into 7:aly to be 
Crowned Emperour. The Legates who were lent to receive 
him, prayed him chat he {wcar to do no wrong to the 
Liberriesof the Charch, nor injure the fp e of Jeſus Chrift 5 
He anſwcred.that he would ſwear neither to alter the rights 
of the Church, nor the pretenſions of th' Empire; That bad: 
an ape to the Citties of Pleaſance and of Parma, which the one 
pretended to be a Fiefe of th Empire, ib other of the Holy 


Charre. 7 
Truly, Sr. the Cardinal behaved himſelf ſo well in Occur- 


rences of chis nature, that the Rights of the Crown and 

_ Dignity of th' Holy haire have been inviolable, in his hands; 
That nottung but Juſtice held the Ballance, that he gave to 
God and Caſes their due; and maintained equally the Qua- 
lity of a Miniſter of State, mw of a Prince of the * 3 
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He is not ignorant of the Temper which t to be be- 
twixt a blind Zeal, and Licenſe ſcarce Catholique ; He 
knowes the way was to be held betwixttheſetwo precipices; 
He knowes how to ſaile without ſtriking upon the Rocks; 
He cannot wander for want of lightz He hath a moſt 

found knowledge of Holy things > and of the things of the 
world 3 and the Sorbone admired him as their Ornament, be- 


fore it did reverence him for their bene factor and protector. 


Wherefore he took care not to ſee with other Mens Eyes, 
as others have done, or to Move with the pafhon of ſtran- 
gers; So no ſoul alſo was ever leſſe prepoſſeſſed then his ; 
or more direct in its apprehenſions 3 There's no Irregularity 
in the functions of his powers, and with exception to the 
Co mmerce of Faith which is al wayes pri viledged, the Will 
gives not its opinions to th Underſtanding, but receives its 

eate, and affections, from his diſcourſe and his Illumina- 
tions. Wherefore tis eaſie to judge how imprudent the 
Calumny of them was, who aſſaulted him during the Negv- 
tiation of Cardinal Barberiz, or a little after. Rome did not 


complaine of Him, and th Holy Father knew well that the 


neveſfities of State, and th' hidden Cauſes of its Conduct, do 
not ever permit; That to the zeal of honeſt Men, all be given 
that they would have. None then but ill Frenchmen have 
complained , or ſtrangers that hate us; and to whom Pre- 
tences are good, when Cauſes are wanting to them z That 
cry us down who are incenſed againſt us;Thoſe black Mani- 
ſeſts alſo, and thoſe violent and ſharp Writings which France 
hath ſeen,have done no hurt to the Reputation of this Great 
Miniſter of State. They have reſembled tboſe ſtinking Va- 
pours which are exhaled from Mooriſh Grounds , which 
evidence cleerly the Corruption of the place, whence they 
come, but infect not the Sun againſt which they ariſe. They 
have 2 themſelves the Lye, by the things that have hap- 
pened. The time hath inverted them upon their Authors. 
They have ſeen that Delinquent of th Hagonots faſtned in- 
variably to the Ruine of all that was rebellious in that party. 
They have ſeen Rochell fall in part by the cares of that Car- 
dinall of Rocheil, They have ſeenHereſy humbled by that Cxeat 
polititian, and reduced under the Common Right and Ge- 
nerall Obedience, as well of Obedience as of Opinions to his 
Mode: they haye ſeen what he dared in th Affaires of Aon- 
ſieur of Qtantoxe 3 what he undertook t aſſume the Libe 
of th' Holy Chaire, and to what he expoſed himſelfe for the 
Love of that Rome, which by imputation was deſpiſed by 
him 3 They have ſeen, that neither th open force of Conju- 
red perſons, ſtrangers; nor the great Reſiſtance of ill diſpoſed 
Frenchmen 
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Frenchmen ;Barrenes nor the Plague could hinder the Ling Book II. 
from being the Liberator of Itah, as He hath been the Re- 
ſtorer of France. = EE 

But how hath the Prudence of that Great Miniſter of State 
ſhined in the Diſpute of th Authority of the Pope, which had 
been awakened fome years fince amongſt us? How dexte- 
rous hath he bcen in = Manadgement * l _— 45 _ 

rous 2 How very happy in laying dead t arrel 
Which ſhall ever 6 fatall to Abies, and which cannot be 
deterred but by opening the dore to Schiſme ? He alone 
found th' Expedients to pacifie the Sorłone, which was in 
Tumult on that Subject. To re- joynt the body which was 
torne in parts; To reduce opinions, too much flattered; To 
content the — „and to preſerve our Liberties and the 
Rights of the Crowne. This action was ſo neceſſary, that 
without it our Affaires had never taken a Courſe ſo advan- 
tageous as they did, and ſo difficult, that I dare affirme, It 
could not ha ve been done but by a principall Miniſter of 
State, by a Prince of the Church, by a great Theologiau , and 
excellent Polititian altogether. 


The Eleventh Diſcourſe, 
(orfsderations upon the precedent Diſcourſe, 


Hat I have ſaid in the Precedent Diſcourſe isnot to 
Condema the wealth of the Church; but to blame 
them that abuſe it; Nor, to conclude, that ſhe is not ever 
the ſame though ſhe was born poor, and that ſhe is now 
rich 3 That Charity is diminiſhed : That the Manners of the 
greateſt part of particular perſons is Degenerated 3 and that 
their Lites are contrary to theirs, who were the firſt of the 
Faithfull, Tis ever the ſame face, though the good Graces 
are not the ſame, and the Colour is gone; The figures re- 
maines 3 The features and proportions leave it not, and tis 
ſtill the ſame Soul which gives it Life 3 Tis alwayes the ſame 
River though its water is ſometimes troubled and ſometimes 
cleere, that it flowes at one time and ebbs at another. The 
Channell is permanent, The ſpring is fixed, and its» Courſe 
tends alwayes to the Sea which is its firſt Originall. There 
are in Religion, things, of an eternall Subſtance ; and 
there are, that may ſuffer Change and Alteration. And as 
the a 6. of Nature are alwayes weak, and perfection 
comes by degrees into her works 5 ſo chat which iſſues pure- 
ly from th hand of God is uſually perfect, and if it ſtay not 
in that ſtate; Tis the fragility of Man that alters it, and the 
neceſſity of the Condition that makes the Change. 
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Since God determined that great Deſigne of the purchaſe 
of men, and that he would be th' End and Meanes of their 
happineſs ; It was Convenient , that the Church which he 
ſhould eſtabliſh, ſhould be born poore. And, that the world 
might know it to be his work; It was neceſſary that ſhe 
ſhoald be raiſed by Meanes, contrary to th' ordinary; That 
ſhe ſhould triumph over Riches, in her poverty; over Great- 


neſs, in Diſdaine3and over the Wſedome of th! Age, in the 


Ignorance of humane things: Otherwiſe truly, if it had come 
in Abundance ; If its Entry into the world, had been invi- 
roned with Glory; and the doctrine which ſhe brought, per- 
ſwaded by the ornaments of Rhetori que and ſubtiltyes of 


' Philoſophy ; It had been under jealouzie with us: No perſon 


would have been aſtoniſhed at the progreſſe It hath made 
in ſo Little a time: and that it being come out of a Corner 
of Paleſtine ; It had paſſed in an inſtant to ch'uttermoſt 


Bounds of th Earth, and penetrated even to a world ſeverd 


from ours; No perſon would have thought it ſtrange, that 
Covetous Men d run after wealth; That Ambition had 
followed Pompe, and that Eloquence plaid with the Credu- 
lity of ſimple perſons. That jamous Impoſtor, who hath 


- found ſo many followers and whoſe Errors entertaine, as 


et to this day, two thirds of our world; had been alone, if 

e had been poor; and had never deceived the people if he 
had not ſubdued them. It was then neceſſary, That Religion 
truly divine, had the markes of the Principle from which 
She proceeds. That ſhe comes Contrary tothe Rules of Pru- 
dence and eſtabliſhes her ſelf by that which ought to deſtroy 
her. But as ſhe hath the Love of God for her End, and 
Charity for her Ncighbour , and that chieſly it ought to di- 
ſtioguiſh the diſciples of ſeſus ( briſt from the reſt of Men; 
Tis from thence that the firſt Chriſtiaus carried 
their Lands, and Goods, to the foot of th Apoſtles, and 
ſtripped themſelves of the propriety which did belong to 
them; to make it Common to their brothers. A permanent 
ſtock nevertheleſſe of thoſe offerings was not made. They 
did onely paſſe , and were ſhared in Meaſure as they were 
received, and as in proportion the Faithfull bad occaſion. 
The flames of Charity ſince growing by the Number of Con- 
verts, and the Goods which were daily offered to the 
Church being extreamly increaſed by that Multiplication ; 
It was judged expedient to preſerve the ſtock, and that the 
diſtribution of the Revenue might ſerve to maintaine the 
Paſtors, and to relieve the poor. This order was: introduced 
even in the time of th Apoſtles, as we may con jecture, or a 
little after. In concluſion , the ſtock which made a great 


ſumme 
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ſumme was diyided into proportions, & the portions aſſigned Book II. 
to them who ſerved the Church, and conſtantly applyed to 
other; uſes, and without being any more mingled or Con- 
founded. This order hath laſted toour time And how boly or 
unlawfull th uſe of the goods of the Church hath been in 
th' hands of particular Men 3 'Tisat leaſt not to be doubted 
but that the Charity of the Givers hath been precious be- 
fore God, and their zeal extremely meritorious. But more- 
over I ſay , that after the Golden Ageof Chriſtendome, and 
that very happy time wherein they onely knew Jeſus Chriſt 
S el and when from the Poverty and Abjection of the 
faithſull, Miracles were ſeen t ariſe: It hath not been In- 
convenient That the Church ſhould be rich. And ſince for 
the future the ſupernaturall meanes which have founded it, 
ought to be in great Eſteem with Men, God hath alſo. Con- 
ſented that the Church ſhould draw wealth from abroad; 
Advantages which ſhould render it the more Venerable; and 
hold the people who regard not much more then th Exteri- 
our, and are not moved but by th' objects of ſenſe, into re- 
ſpe that is due unto it. 4 | 
But with Riches, they ſay , a thouſand Evills paſſed into 
the Church; Vanity and 3 put themſelves into the 
Throne of virtue: The Charity of our Fathers is become the 
food of the profuſion of our Nephews, and the poor dye 
for hunger; whilſt they that ought t ingage their Lives for 
them, leave them not their Subſtance. To this I anſwer, 
that although they are vitious Eccleſiaſtiques, becauſe they 
are rich, and that in many the Licenſe ot Manners growes 
from th Abundance of Goods; It followes not therefore, 
that the Church ought to be robbed : That this is common 
to them with all good things, to be expoſed t ill uſage in th 
hands of wicked perſons. That the Sacraments are not to be 
aboliſhed, becauſe there are Men that commit ſacriledge; 
That God doth not deface the beauty of Nature, becauſe it 
ſerves for an occaſion of ſin to the weake; and no perſon is 
bound to pul out his Eyes when they are unchaſte, and are 
raviſned by forbidden Objects and diſhoneſt Curioſities. 
There are Church- men ſpoiled, which would have been 
honeſt Men if they had not been rich; And there are whoſe 
Life is full of Edifying & of exemplaryCharity, whoſe virtue 
would be concealed in poverty and unprofitable Holineſs. _ 
Poverty and Riches are of themſelves a Matter without 
Form 3 They are ſuſceptible of Contrary impreſſions; They 
may receive the Figure of Good and Ill, and neither of theſe 
1 any Merit, if Charity doth not raiſe it. But the 
um 


t 
n is aid greater of th Abuſes of Riches in the Church, 
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to the Aunc ent Diſcipline. It 


than of them that make good uſe of them, and the intenti- 
ons of them that have given them is oftner perverted than 
executed. To that I alſo anſwer, that, It being ſuppoſed 
for truth, it follows not that the (hureh ſhould be made 
r 3 That God ſuffers th iniquity of ſinnem, and · the vi- 
ces of the World, for ſome virtuous Actions, that are there- 
in exerciſed 5 That he makes his Sun to ſhine upon a multi- 
eude of wicked, for a {mall number of Honeſt men that 
ſerve him;that he had forgiven fix thouſand culpable Per- 
ſons, if he had found Ten innocent perſons in Sodom and 
Gomorrah 3 And in the deluge which ſwallowed the World, 
if there had been in it ten juſt Families, He had not, it may 
be, made that great Example of Juſtice ; So, both th order 
of things, ws conduct of providence perſwade us that Ri- 
ches ought not to be baniſhed from the Church for th' abuſes 
at whoſe birth they ſerve for an occafion z ſince they are the 
cauſe ofa number of good Actions which are thereby done; 
That they ſerve the beſt of virtues which is Charity ; and 
tis certain that returning to the hands of ſecular perſons, 
they would be more dangerouſl _ ed,and would cauſe 
more ill, and leſs good, than in the hands of Ecclefiaſti- 
nes. 
_ What concerns the purifying of th Eceleſiaſtique Order, 
and to reſtore it to its firſt beauty, and its originall inno- 
cency, tis a thing eaſier to be deſired than done, and which 
is not neither the worke of a little time, nor of the common 
force of men. It were to leap from one Extream to ano- 
ther. To paſs ſuddenly to ſuch a ſevere Reformation; It 
were to put new Wine into Old Veſſels, and to ſew New 
Cloath to a torne Garment, ( following the parable of our 
Lord): And in driving away of Devills, the caſtome where- 
of had taken away what was moſt offenſive which is the 
ſcandall; To introduce greater, by filling their ſpirits with 
ſharpneſs, and the World with Tumul:s. Th Alteration 
is ſo genera ll, th' Intereſts of temporall Princes are ſo con- 
founded with the intereſts of the church, and the greateſt 
rt of men ſo faſtned to their preſent condition; That it 
would coſt O od leſſe toraiſe the Dead, than reduce things 
to the ſtate ofitheir birth, and 2 back all Chriſtians to 
ufficeth, That in what 


ſtate ſoever the Church is found, every perſon may find ſal- 
vation there, If he will; and that our of it, none can avoid 
Damnation ; Tis nevertheleſſe true, that as tis to purpoſe, 
that the Miracles where upon the Charch hath been founded, 
be ſometimes renewed x and that the beliefe of things paſt be 
confirmed by ſome preſent Signe ; ſo though the Eccleſiaſti- 


call 
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call Order hath received ſome ſtaines, and loſt its purity in gook II. 
ſome of its Members 3 God alwaies raiſeth ſome ſouls 

which without forſaking of the Church, ſever - from the 
corruption of particular Men, and expreſſe in their lifes the 

Image ofthat great Virtue, which appeared, at the birth 

of Griltiaoicy': and which was common to the firſt faith- 

full perſons. EE 5 


(onfederations upon the Behaviours of Popes and their Agents which 
may ſerve for forewarnings to the Miniſters of State of 
other Princes, who ſhall bave occaſion to treat 

with them, 


Hough the following Diſcourſe might have been 

handled more commodiouſly in the ſecond part of 
this Worke, where I ſhew at large how a Miniſter of State 
ougat t' act with Strangers; Nevertheleſs,to keep ſach mat- 
ters together which arc beſt underſtood, when they are 
joyned, and not to weaken the light they draw one from 
another 31 will place bere at one time, chat I had to ſay 
upon the ſubje of Popes, and upon the precautions where- 
with their adyiſes ought to be received, and they and their 
Miniſters of State created withall. 

I ſay then, that although the Popes of the firſt ages, had 
only very pure thoughts and affections of fathers towards 
Princes who were their Children; Nevertheleſſe fince they 
have aſſumed another Quality than that whereby they re- 
preſent Jeſus C briſt; That — have mingled th Intereſts 
of the Church with them of the World. And that the 
Crown they carry hath as many Diamonds as Thorns; Some 
of them have been found to have a Zeal very unlike to that 
of the firſt Popes, who have followed other motions, then 
th effets of that Vertue which makes no Acceptation of 

rſons ; Who have burat in the paſſions of the World From 
Shephearde(as they ought to have been) were changed into 
Wolves, and have ſometimes made Abomination t ariſe 
even into the Sanctuary; And not to go out ofthe two laſt 
Ages. Alexander the fixth ; did he ever diſcover any other 

aſſion to the world then that of, making great his Chil- 
Jres > was there any meanes refuſed to gainethar end? did 
he not for the love of it abuſe, prophane and divine things ? 
Did he not break all the Lawes of Chriſtianity ? all of na- 
ture, and all the rights of humane ſociety to make his ſecond 
Son to Raign ? Briefly, Treaſons, ſecret Murders, Poyſonings 
and perjuries were his Manners and Habits ; If Hiſtorians 
may be believed. Let's paſs to Jules the ſecond, wraps 
t Alex- 
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Alexander. His Life indeed was not ſb black nor his 
conduct ſo Criminall as th other's was 3 He was neverthe- 
leſſe poſſeſſed with ſo furious an appetite of making Warre ; 
and with. ſo violent a deſire of extending th!Ecclefiaſtical! 
revenue, : That he ſuffered not I tal) nor other Princes to 
reſt 3 and he could never find that peace, which God gives 
and the world gives not, becauſe he ſought it in the midſt of 
Armes, by Ambition, and in Tumults. Ih' heat wherewith 
he perſecuted Lewis the twelfth, and the pretext he furniſht 
Ferdinand of Caſtile withall to uſurpe Navarre, will deliver 
his name for ever with an ill Character to the French, and his 
Memory odious. | 
Leon the tenth had exceſſe of paſſion for his Relations, 
whereof many Popes have been fick. The prodigalities uſed 
in their behalfe 3 The goods of the Church he not only gave 
them, but ponred them out upon them with ful] hands, and 
exhauſted them without meaſure :And the Preſent he made 
his Siſter of the profits of th' Indulgences, which ſhould be 
preached in the Duchy of Saxe; were the petext of Luther's 
Apoſtacy, and the cauſe of the Schiſm in Germany, and of the 
Fire that hath burnt the North. What did not Clement the ſca- 
venth for the greatneſſe of his Houſe, and to ſecure the State 
of Florence In the Family ofthe Medicis > How often did 
he quit for that deſigne that indifferent and free ſpirit 
which Popes ought to have? And how compleaſant did he 
make himſelfe to th' Ambition of Chayles th fifth, Venter his 
Nephew into his Alliance 3. and to make him Duke of 
Toſcany? what did he not in love to the Marriage of hisNeece, 
Catherine of Medicis, with the Duke of Orleans? Inſomuch - 
that if his Life was unfortunate, and aꝑitated with great 
Tempeſts; It may at leaſt be ſaid, that his laſt day es were 
ſerene and faire 3 that he gained the Haven in Triamph,and 
that he dyed full of the proſperities of his Houſe he ſo much 
defired 3 The ſame defect alſo hath been obſerved in the 
Life of paul the third, and his Vertue, which otherwiſe was 
very pure,had that ſtainThat he procured with too greatvi- 
olence the greatneſſe of th Houſe of Farneſe whence he iſſu- 
ed, and did too much apply himſelf to th humour of Charles 
th Emperour to put his Nephews in poſſeſſion of the ſtates 
of Pleaſance and Parma, and 'to ſurmount the reſiſtance 
th Emperour made for the pretentions of th' Em- 
pire- . 5 
But when th' Intentions of the Popes which ſhould be ever 
ood,and their Wills in an inviolable Juſtneſs: when their 
ſhall have no other heat then what Duty inſpires , and 
the Love of juſtice communicates; Their underſtandings 


. may 
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may be prepoſſeſſed. They may do it with a good faith; J . 
They may — thinking to — in the Right 2 {atis- Book Il. 
fie the paſſions of their Kindred believing to fatisfie their 
Charge; ihe ſtate Eccleſiaſtique is now governed in ſuch 
ſort , that the Vopes eaſe themſelves of the greateſt part of 
their Affaires upon their Nephews. The Cardinals who out 
of Councill ſeem to be the Naturall Members of that head, 
and ſhould help to ſuſtaine the weight of the Monarchy; 
fignifie now almoſt no more then t' improve the Majeſty of 
the Holy chair. The knowledge of Affairs is almoſt denyed 
them, and if they are ſometimes propoſed to the conclave, 'tis 
rather to give Authority by their Approbation of what is 
done, than to reſolve it by their ſuffrages. 

This proceeding, which on the ſuddain may ſeem ſtrange, 
is not without ground or appearance of Reaſon; Amongſt 
the Cardinals ſome are naturall Subjects of Princes, to whom 
beſides the Duty of birth, they owe alſo their fortune and alſo 
their promotion; and the Glory of the Purple they weare, is 
a Beauty which belongs not to them but be reflexion ʒ and 
was borrowed by their Maſters from th' Holy Chair to be 
Communicated uuto them. And by conſequence tis no 
wonder, It they are bound onely to their Intereſts ; If they 
follow onely thcir Inclinations, and labour onely for their 
Glory, and the good of their Affairs; Or they are Children 
of ſome petty Soveraigne, and therefore full of th humours 
of their Houſe 3 of deſire to make it Great; and in the ſame 
dependancy with it; Io conclude; the greateſt part of them, 
who from a Mean or low birch attaine that high Dignity; 
depend upon great temporall Powers , either by benefits 
received, or by guift of penſions, or by hopes wherewith 
they hold them fait. There's the ſtate of Venice onely, which 
never gave themſelves up to that practice, and which hath 
ever neglected to make themſelves great in the Conclave. 
Tis at no charges to gaine C ardinalls, and contents it ſelfe to 
Command them of their States which are never above Two 
at a time, and paſſe Ordinarily into ſeparated Intereſts from 
theirs though not Contrary. Theſe paſſions then and thoſe 
dependancies change the wills of Popes in regard of the Car- 
dinals 3 Make all their offices ſuſpected to him, and cauſe the 
Reſolution of Affairs, to be reduced to him and his Relati- 
ons, or to ſame of his Creatures, whole faithfullneſs he hath 
tryed, and whoſe Abilities are eſteemed by him. | 

But that great Authority which Popes celiver _ their 
Nephcwes, and the power of th Holy Chair, The diſpoſition 

whereof they very often leave entire and free unto them, are 
not ever governed by pure hands 3 Iis hard, though not im- 
G g poſſible, 
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poſſeſſe them who are not publique perſons but by partici- 
pation, Iis hard to forget ones proper Condition, and to 
have no Motions but of what a Man is not : *'Tis hard to be- 
tray ſelfe Love, and to ſeperate wholly from ones ſelfe, and 
tis to no purpoſe to ſhut up th' high-wayes t intereſled De- 
ſignes and to particular Ends. They will light at our Hou- 
ſes if we are not infinitely virtuous, by ſome ſtolen Path, 
or by a ſecret Ad dreſſe 3 Ih Intentions of the Pope may be 
holy, but th Intentions of the Nephews may be unholy. And 
if that be ſo, what expedient is there to ſtay the Contagion 
with them, and that it infect not the Pope > What defence 
inſt an Evill , thatadmits not of Preſervatives ? To an- 
ſwer for what one ſees, if no Fight be had but by the ſight of 
others? To ſec a thing as it is; if th' outſide be diſguiſed 2 If 
th' Appearances have been Changed, and it the ſellers of 
Paint and plaiſter, whoare many in great Courts, have 
epared it before it be ſhewed ? But to gaine ſometimes the 
hows and corrupt th Agents employed by them, in the 
Quarrells of Princes; the way is open to them who can do 
good and promiſe Recompences. For ſo ſoon as the Pope is 
mounted into the throne which drawes him ſo neer to 
God, and placeth himſo much above other Men ; It ſecms 
to the greateſt part of his Relations, that they cannot with 
modeſty ſtay in the crowd nor ia th obſcurity of particular 
perſons, ſo long as th Uncle or the Brother is encompaſſed 
with the greateſt Lights of the world; And therefore ſome 
of them are tenacious of all that may eſtabliſh the greatneſs 
of their houſe, and raiſc them to the State of their Ambition. 
The Spaniards, underſtand better then all the Nations of the 
world theſe practices, and have larger Mcanes t exerciſe 
them then any other Nation. The Penfions which they diſ- 
tribute without Meaſure; The Livings they have to conferre 
in their States of Itah, and to th Advantage of them that act 
at the Court of Rome; The Meanes t'advance their Relati- 
ons to th Offices of Peace and Warre. Th'Eſtates which they 
ſometimes give them, or make the purchaſe thereof eaſie un- 
to them, and Advantageous, and Rich Marriages which they 
ocure for them; are ſtrange Engines to Shake the 
ity of Italians, if it be not very well Gonfirmed. The 
— of the Heire of th houſe ot r ſualae of the moſt fa- 
mous of the kingdome of Naples, againſt th' expreſſe Clauſes 
of her father's Will, which Gregory the fifteenth diſpenſed in 
favour of one of his Nepheres ; gave th entry to the Spani- 
ards into the Yaltoline, rendred Maſters of that Valley 
under the name of another power , gave that great wound 
* 
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t'/taly, and th' Armes of Hoh peter aided there t advance 
th' Ambition of Sparze, and to weaken the Liberty of a Pro- Book II. 
vince where they are adored. And Moreover when hopes 
are weak to draw a perſon totheir party, They then add 
feare 3 Tis not poſſible, but that th' one or th other of thoſe 
Paſſions may have its Effect, and they that reſiſt their guifts 
and promiſes in relation to their Intereſts , are carefull at 
leaſt not to juſtle them. the better t avoyd the Tempeſts 
which they raiſe, and the Perſecutions they ſtir up. Beſides 
the Reſiſtance they give them who aſpire the Pontiſicate - 
when they are of a Contrary Inclination, They have yet o- 
ther Expedicnts to make themſelves to be feared. I will 
not believe that they were the Principall Cauſe of th' an- 40 
fortunate Ends of the Careffes, The deportments where- — * 
with they abuſed th Authority of their Uncle. The Evills 
wherein they plunged Chr:flendome by their ungoverned 
Ambition: The fire which they kindled in the State Ecclc- 
fiaſtique, and which endangered the deſtruction of it. 

In ſhort, all that a great power armed with Impunity 
could produce of fatall, gave but too much foundation for 
Juſtice, to make ſo great an Eaſamplc. But tis true alſo, that 
the Contrivances of Spaine, and th* Ardent purſuits which 
their Agents made againſt them, did not abate the fpirit of 
the Judges, nor the Rigour of the ſentence 3 But without 
that, the perſecution wherewith they agitated the Cardinal 
Aldolrandin after the Death of Clement th Eighth, and the 
little ſafety he had alſo for his perſon , till he had ſuppled 
them by Imploring their Aide 3 Make out cleere Evidences 
how dangerous a thing it is to have been their Enemy, or 
not to have been for them which is allmoſt the ſame thing. 

Preſently after the coming of Paul the fifth, to the Ponti- 
ficate, That Cardinal found bimlelfe thruſt at from ſo many 
places, and ſaw ſo many ſnares laid about him, and ſo ma- 
ny plots formed for his deſtruction; that he was conſtrained 
to leave Rome, and to retire to Ravenna whereof he was Arch 
Riſboy, nor did he find there the ſaſety he ſought forzand th 
unexpected (tormes which there did ariſe compelled him to 
leave that place where he was bound to reſide, and to pro- 
vide for his ſatety by his flight. He retired then into Pred- 
mont whereby the Duke of Savoy who knew th original! of his 
Evill, and the Remedy that might healeir 3 who knew from 
what Corner the windes ofthe perſecution blew and the 
Meancs to appeaſe them ; Adviſed him to Caſt himſelſe in- 
to th Armes of the King of S haine, and to employ his Medi- 
ation to reconcile him to the Tope. No perſon is ignorant 
of the warre they made to the Cardinal Baronius , and mou 

what 
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what obſtinacy they aſſaulted him for cleering the Rights 
of th Holy Chair to Sicily, and for publiſhing a truth they 
would have had concealed. In that Treaty, where that 
learned Cardinal endevours to p_ that the Body of St. 
Inques is not at Compoſtelle of Galice 3 They have truly 
22 with Reaſons and Proofs which much weaken 
the contrary opinion, and make theirs very probable who 
ſupport it by the beliefe of Chriſtian Nations, and ought 
to be known for publique ſatisfaction. But in the Treaty 
of Sicily they have re- parted with Fire, becauſe, it may be, 
that reaſons failed them, and commanded the fourth Vo- 
lame of th Annales of that great Perſon to be burnt by the 
hand ofa Hangman, to declare the doctrine it contained, 
criminall, becauſe it was not favourable to them. Truly, 
this evidence is to be rendred, and praiſe to be given to the 
Spaniards ; That there's not a Nation in the World which 
hath ſo violent jealouſie, as they, for the Intereſts of their 
State, and for the dignity of their Crown. And it muſt 
alſo beſaid, to the ſhame of ours, that there are none fo 
ſtrongly labouring under a contrary paſſion, as the great- 
eft part of Frenchmen, I will report the cauſes of both, in the 
ſecond part. : 

Beſides this, what did not the Spaniards in the Conclaves, 
where the ſuffrages enclined to Baronius fide to chooſe him 
Pope > What Artifices did they leave unattempted roppoſe 
that promotion ? What Efforts did they not employ to 
breake it, and what Engines did they not ſet a going tover- 
throwit. The Cardinal of Sourdis ſtormed, and made a 
noiſe to no purpoſe at their praiſes 3 The greateſt part of 
Honeſt men were ſcandalized, and deſirous, to no better ef- 
fe&, that the Church might be governed by a Perſon that 
had ſo much merited from her. The wiſhes of honeſt 
perſans were unprofitable. They fighed in vaine for ſo 
Holy an Election: Baronius his Enemies carried it, and the 
generall Intereſts of Chri ſtendom ga ve place to the particu- 
lar Intereſt of Syaine. Theſe Examples, and many others 
aſtoniſh them who upon other accounts have no Inclination 
for that Nation, and the fear which every perſon hath to 

rocure himſelfe Evill is the cauſe that many are diverted 
— deing the good they would, if liberty were not inter- 
dicted, and generoſity aſſaulted by odious means and by 
thoſe violent wayes. Iwill handle in the ſecond part, Whe- 
ther Ghriſtian Princes ought in Conſcience to meddle with 
the promotion of Popes,and how. | 
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The Thirteenth Diſcourſe. 


That the Mediation of Popes is Tery proſitalle in the life 
rences of Chriſtian Princes, and in il Affaires of Chriſten- 
dome. 


Do not intend t' infer from the precedent diſcourſe, that 
Princes ought to be deprived of the Mediation of Popes 
nor to reject their offices when Chriſtendome is agitated, and 
that It's Princes are in diſcord. I ſhould be an ill Logician 
to draw no better conſequences, and it were t act againſt 
all the principles of Reaſon, and all the Maxim of. Mo- 
= 3 To forbid th uſe of good things for their cauſe that 
abuſe them, To hinder good Superiours to do their Duty; 
becauſe the bad neglect it, and not enjoy the Beauty of the 
Sun, nor the benefits of its Light becauſe ofthe Eclipſes 
which 15metimes interpoſe, and ſtealc it away from the 
World. Tis true, that there have been wicked Popes, and 
who have been the ſhame of th Holy (hazre, and the ſcandall 
of Religion. There have been of them who did not engage 
in th Affairs of Princes, but to trouble them; who brought 
only poy ſon and fire againſt the diſeaſes, and who infected 
with their venome and breath, all that they touched: But 
all are not of that Nature, all are not guided by that Spirit. 
There have been ſome very honeſt Men, full of the ſpirit of 
God, who burn only with Holy Zeal, and having been raiſed 
to that ſupreame Dignity, have renounced all affections of 
Blood, for t aſſume only th' affections of common Fathers 
of (briftians, and, of iucorruptible Arbiters of th' affairs 
committed to them. And as they have the heart very 
. ſound, and the will free from all irregular paſſion, ſome of 
them alſo have the ſight cleere, and th underſtanding much 
enlightned, having a great intelligence of the things ot the 
World, and that the goodneſſe of their underſtanding 
and th' Imployment they have had from other Popes, have 
put them into a condition, neither to be deceived by the 
artifices of their Relations, nor bewitched with ſtrange illu- 
ſions. The corruption alſo of their kindred, and of thcir 
Miniſters of State, is not ſo Univerſall, but that many are 
exempt, and who mingle nothing of particular with the 
Zeal of publique Reſt, nor any thing of Strangers with th 
inſtructions of their Maſters. | 85 
And without conſidering, that th' Holy Chaire is the foun- 
dation wherein Religion is 2 and that there's no 
ſal vation for the members. who abandon that Head 3 This 
Hh good 
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| and with Immoderate Con 


Good ariſeth to the Princes his Children. That his Autho- 
rity is much reſpected by them when it interpoſeth in their 
Aflires, and that his offices are very powerfull or very pro- 
er to determine their Quarrells, when the fire is kindled 
wixt the two great Crowns, and that France and Spaine 
make warr. What power is either high enough or impartiall 
enough t interveine to put it out ? who can have force 
enough, to retaine thoſe two great —— when they move, 
and to ſtop ſuch Impetuous and raſh Motions, but th' Holy 
Ghatr. Beſides that the Empire hath long ſtaod without 
its firſt Glory , and without any markes of its ancient Ma- 
jeſty, but the Name, Armes ; Who knows not that it de- 
ds on Spaixe, or is in Communion of Intereſts with itzwho 
owes not that it hath withdrawn th' Empire from the 
recipice wherein it was falling; That it ſubſiſts not but b 
its ſubventions and Reliefes 5 and that Charles the fifth le 
not a ſtronger Recommendation to his ſon, than to be al- 


E in amity with his Couſins , though their friendſhip 
C 


itions. 

For what concernes the Crowne of Z:glan4, which was 
herctofore the Gounterpoile of th' other two, and Arbiter 
of their differences 3 It is no more ſo proper, as ir hath been 
t Act in their diſcords. Change of Religion hath ſpoiled it, it 
cannot entertaine any good Intentions for the Catholiques, Ha- 
ving that venome on the heart, it cannot behold their proſ- 
perities with Eyes entirely pure. Their good Intelligence 
ought to be ſuſpected, and if it adyanceth ſometimes to- 
wards Spaine and ſometimes towards France, It laſteth ſo lit- 
tle, and is done with ſuch languiſhing Motions and ſo ſud- 
daine a Returne ; That tis very vilible , that tis not a per- 
fect — it conſiders but a fancy of Goodwill which pre- 
ſently diſappeares and an abortive of Affection which is pro- 
duced by fome light Cauſe; As to the Republique of nice, 
It hath truly Wiſdome, and Greatneſs enough, to labour in 
the Quarrells of the two Crownes; But tis ſo very Jealous of 
the power of th one, and ſogreat an Enemy to their Ambi- 
tion, that their Endeavours would not be leſſe ſuſpected 
then th'offices ofa Declared Enemy. Asfor th' other Prin- 
ces of Italyand Germany, they are ſo little or ſo dependant or 
ſo enſtrainged from th Inclination of Spain; That for their 
ſakes they would not forſake their Animoſity, nor ſubmit to 
their good offices. 

The Pope then remaines the ſole Mediator of theirDiſcords. 
The Quality of Children ofthe Church, which Catholique 
Princes do Glory in; obligeth them te honour Him who re- 


preſents 


him very deer , orto | voy it at an exceſſive price 
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they labour under, they do no wrong totheir Courage or 
Ambition , to ſubmit to him who is above them and Con- 
jures them in the Name of Jeſus Chriſt, by whom they 
reigne, not to deſpiſe the peace he hath ſo much recommen- 
ded. Thoſe Princes alſo , who are ſometimes a weary of 
quarrelling , and to whom th' Evills of warr are dreadtull, 
andthe Miſcry of their ſubjc&s gives them cauſe of Pitty, 
are very willing to be invited toReſt,by ſo powerfull Autho- 
rity ; It cannot be denyed, but that the peace of Vins fo 
neceſſary for Spain and profitable for France, was the work 
of Clement ti Eighth, and that Henry the Great and Philip the 
ſecond had been much troubled tolay downe Armes which 
weighed ſo heavily on both partyes, without ſo great an 
Interpoſer. I have ſaid , that when Princes are tired with 
Quarrells and emptied of Monies and Men,or that they have 
in other places more important Employments which they 
cannot attend but in quiting the firſt;otherwiſe truely when 
Ambition is ſupported by force, and when th' appetite to 
Conquer is proyoked by th' hope of victory ; Tis hard to 
exti. guiſh it with Treaties , or to appeaſe it by offices; To 
the greateſt part of Princes that make warr , the ſame hap- 
5, as t opinionated Lawyers, who ceaſe not ro plead by 
ection but by Inſufficiency , who owe their Reſt to the 
poverty, and not to the moderation of their ſpirit z and who 
ſtop not in going, but ſtand on the way for want of Force to 
go further. Beſicles th' Expericnce which we have made of 
theſe laſt motions of Itah, we have memorable examples in 
the Lifes of Charles the fif.b, and Francis the fir #, The ſtate of 
Milan was the Love of thoſe two Princes, and the moſt 
violent objects of their Ambition. They both burned with 
an Equal! heat of poſſcſſing it, and th animofity which they 
Conceived upon that ſubject one againſt another, was ſo 
t that neither time nor men could ever overcome it, 
Paul the third ſpared not his perſon and expoſed himſelfe to 
long journeies, to labour ſo neceſſary a Reconſiliation. Th' 
inundations of the Twrke from all parts upon Chriſtians 
ſufficiently follicited th'Emperour. And nevertheleſſe no- 
thing of that could bend them : They reſiſted the prayers of 
the Pope : The miſerable Condition of Chriſtendome rouched 
them not ; and that fatall obſtinacy coſt him beſides the 
blood of his Children, The loſſe of Rhodes and the diminu- 
tion of the faireſt portion of Hungary. 
'* Popes have not onely lenttheir endeavours to Chr: ſtendome 
to determine the rrells of thoſe Princes ; But have alſo 
often aidcd in ſecuring it from the Ruine that threatned it, 


Or 
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been for their Mediations and Offices: the Proteſtants 
had finiſhed the defacing of it, or the 7urks had ſubducd it, 
and God, who hath choſen them to be the viſible Cheifs 
of the Church, hath alſo ordained that they ſhould be ſome- 
times the Liberators of the Country , whcre the Church is 
preſerved;and th Inſtruments of temporali conſervation to 
the people that do acknowledge her. The moſt famous 
League the world ever ſaw was formed in the Councill 
of Clermont at th' Inſtance of Peter ih Hermite and by th Au- 
thority of Alan the ſccond ; Four hundred thouſand fight- 
ing men put themſelves under the command of Godfrey of 
Buillon for the conqueſt of th'Holy Land. Chriſtianity never 
overflowed ſo largely as at that time, It never obtained 
ſuch Eminent ſucceſſe; and never fo great a Number of ad- 
venturers, and voluntarySouldiers were ſo long together for 
the ſame deſigne,and with ſo much courage. 

But not to go from th Age paſt, and from the things hap- 
ned in rhe times of our fathers ; Who knows not that Paul the 
third was Author of the League was made betweene 
the Venetians and Charles the Fifth to beat back Soliman who 
threatned /taly, and to chaſtiſe — who robbed the 
Coaſts, That if the Chriſtiaus ſuffered thevictory t' 
eſcape which they had in their hands, if they would 
have taken it 5 If the Maritime power of the Tarte 
was not abated at that ſtroake; If Barbardſe was not 
deſtroyed at Preveſe, as he might have been; The cauſe 
muſt be attributed t Andre Doria, as I have ſaid in another 
place. It ſcemed, that theſe two Pirates had ſhared th' 
Empire of the Sea, and th' one deſired not the ruine of th? 
other for feare of being leſſe conſiderable to his Maſter, 
when he had defcated his Enemics, and to lofe credit with 
the loſſe of exerciſe :Barbaroſſe alſo repayed the Courteſic and 
gave the revenge to Doria neerc Villa Franca where he would 
not deſtroy him, as it was eaſie for him after a Wrack, nor 
purſue his Ships which the Tempeſts had ſcattered. It may 
be alſo there was ſome hidden Cauſc, and ſome concealed 
Motive from th Emperovr, for which reaſon he ſought not 
Victory in the League we ſpeak of, but the retrayte of his e- 
nemics,and ceſſation of the War. I will treat of this mat- 
ter in the ſecond part, in the treaty of Leagues. 

Pius the fourth, layed the foundation- of the League for 
the relicfe of Cyprus, which was concluded under Pius the 
fourth, That if it was not fortunate enough ; It th' hopes 
conceived faild of their principall End, and if Cyprus was loſt 
for want of reliefe; The delayes the Spaniards bring t all their 
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undertakings; The tempeſts that were fre quent that year Rook II 
upon the Sea; The Plague which emptied the veſſels of the ' 
Venetians; and a ſecret diſpoſition of th' Heavens, that afflic- 
ted theRepubliquc,were the cauſes of that Diſgrace ; The 
League nevertheleſſe was profitable, and paſt-ages nor all the 
powers of th* ancients did not produce upon the Levant Sea 
any thing ſo memorable as the Battail of Car ſolary ; That, if 
the Chriſtians had not betrayed themſelves 3 If they would 
have made uſe of the victory, and have followed the tortunc 
Conſtantinople and the Levant offered them; we had 
been largely repaired for the loſſes we have lately received, 
We ware Maſters ofthe Mediterranean Sea, the Turke was re- 
duced to the Land, and the Virtue of Dos John of Austria 
might have given hopes to Spain, not t envy France the glo- 
ry of itsGodfrey,and the good ſucceſſe oſ it's Armies, But the 
iſtruſt the Venetians had of the Sani add, and th Experience 
they had made under Charles the fifth, in the taking of Chaſ- 
teauneuf, how unjuſt obſervers they were of th' agreements 
of Leagues; On the other ſide, the jealouſie the Spartards 
had, that the Ruine of the Turt, was the greatning of the 
Venetians, That they would gather the belt pieces of his over- 
throw,and the principall fruit of the Warre; That havi 
no cauſe to fear the forces of the Turk, they would the leſſe 
conſider the Spaniſh ſtrength; and becomming more power- 
full, they might the more croſſe them in their deſignes for 
Italy ; That, I ſay, corrupted the victory and fruſtrated th 
hopes of Chriſtendome and th' attempt of the World. They 
that know the humours of Princes, what the reaſons of 
State are, and the nature of Leagues, will not think that 
ſtrange which I have now ſaid. | 
However we have drawn two notable advantages from 
the victory of Lepantha. Th'one is, that if we have not been 
wiſe enough to make proſit of the Good offered us, we have 
been ſufficiently happy in avoiding th'Evills which threat - 
ned us, if the forces of the Tarke had not been ſhatter'd; and 
that formidable Fleet diſſipated which covered all the 
Gulfe of Venict with Creſcents and the lower Sea of /taly. 
Th' other advantage is, that we have given him tonnder- 
Rand; that if his forces are greater then thoſe of a ſingle 
Prinoe ; they are inferiour to the forces of united Chrilſten- 
dome. And if by a deſigne worthy: the name they beare, 
they combine together againſt him, his Grratneſſe in a ſmall 
time would be humbled , the Creſcent ſnatteredʒ and him- 
ſelfe ſent to the bottome of Scjthia, from whence he took his 
originall. The' continuation of the League, and tho good 
Fortune of Chriſtendome, dyed with: tlie: Life of * 
Ii 
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Book II. ib, and if his ſucceſſor had had as mach Zeal as he to 


maintain it ; He was not happy enough to ſupport it, for he 
had the diſpleaſure to know, that the Venetian had broken 
It,and was agreed with Selim without the knowledge of their 
Confederates 3 whether they had Reaſon or not, I will diſ- 
courſe in the Second part, here will examine the Cauſes 
of the Treaty of Atuncon, which we made ſome yeares paſt 
upon the buſmcſs of the Yaltolize. 

For what concernes the warrs at Land, Tis very well 
known, what Popes have done againſt the Common enemy 
of Chriftia:s , and againſt Heretiques. In the ſecond Expe- 
dition of Soliman againſt Vienna, and in th'heat which 
poſſeſſed him to purge off the ſhame of the firſt Expedition, 
It was neceſſary that Chriſtendome ſhould employ all her for- 
ces 3 That her reſt was to be ſet up and oppole its greateſt 
power to a Conquerour . whom Spight 25d Ambition ani- 
mated to her Ruine ʒ It muſt be confeſſed, that in this Oc- 
caſion Charles the fifth was truly the Ceſar of Chri ſtians, and 
that he fought for Religion in defending his patrimony. But 
it muſt alſo be confcfled , that the Cares of the Pope were 


very ſedulous to ſend him forces; To ſolicite for him in all 


rts,and to put him into a Condition to receive that tormi- 
dable Adverſary; So Soliman, as powerfull as he was, durſt 
not advance towards him 3 He durſt not put his Glory to 
Competition with that of ( harlesʒ And as religious as he was, 
He brake th* Oath he had made, Neverto return to Conſtanti- 
nople but as Conquerour of Vienna, and loaden with the 
ſpoiles of Auſtria. 

So ſoon as th Hereſie of Luther multiplied and felt it ſelfe 
powerfull , It appeared rebellious. All the Septentrionals al- 
moſtconſpired againſt th Empeyour ; nothing was ever ſeen 
ſo proud as that „ becauſeit was very ſtrong. The 
Standards of the Commanders were filled with proud Mot- 
toes and with threatning words ; And two Great perſons th' 
one for the warr, and th other for th Intricacyes of affaires, 
which were the Duke of Saxe and the Langraxe of Heſſen , 
made up the ſoul and gave it Motion. Th Emperour in ap- 
parance ought to be ſuppreſſed with the ſtorme that ſur- 
prized him, and — — to have ſuffered ſinall ſhipwrack in 
Germany ; ſo truly it had bapned,ifthe Pope had not run to his 


reliefe. The forces which Paul the third ſent him under the 
Command of his Nephew , were the ſinewes of Charles the 
fifth's Army. And with that re · enforcement which eonſiſted 
of ten thouſand choſen men ; That Leavy of men 
was diſſipated. The Dake of Saxe was priſoner after he 
was Overcome ; The rebellious Cities opened their Gates 
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to the victorious, and the Victory was at th' iſſue the Pope de- Book Il. 


ſired it 3 who apprehcnded, for th Intereſt of religion, the 
progreſſe of protcſtants Armes; and th too great proſperity 
of th' Emperour, for th' Intereſt of Italy; Theſe latter yeares 
when Hereſie overflowed at the Dyet of Yormes,and that it 
propoſed to change _ in all places, with the Change 
of States 3 All Germany almoſt conſpired in this Deſigne; and 
the forces which ought to have been Imployed againſt the 
Turke and for the Recovery of Hungary, were turnd againſt 
th houſe of Auſtria, becauſe it was Caiholique or too ambiti- 
ous. The revolt of Bohemia, and th Election of the Count 
Palatine 3 The ſhew of their firſt Armes, and the weakeneſs 
of th Emperour, gave feare t other Cathol;ques, and raiſed the 
Courage of th other Proteſtants in Europe; Italy was then 
threatned, Rome was alſo devoured in hopes; B44ylon,ſaid they, 
muſt be purged, and that which had been fo long the princi- 

all ſear of Religion, ought to be the principall Fat of Here- 
be 3 In this publique Conſternation of catholigues, and in the 
feareof more tragicall Events; This Evidence is to be gi- 
ven to th Holy (hair, That eminent Relicfes were raiſed a 5 

ainſt th' Evills which happned, and againſt them that were 
Eared; and that the Catholi que e of Germazy, hath been 
principally ti effect of the Popes Authority and zeale. And 
truly it hath been ſo happy, and God ſo viſibly declared in 
its fayour, that we ſhould be troubled to believe the proſ- 
perities which happned, if we had not ſeen them; and no- 
thing hath fallen out more Contrary to humane Diſcourſe, 


and to the ſhew of things than the Ruine of the Palatine and 
the reſurrection of th" Emperour. 


The Fourteenth Diſcourſe. 


Of the Prudence which ought to be obſerved in treating with th 


Agents of the Pope, and whether it be Lawfull t' uſe diſimulation, 
and How. 


Hough it be eaſie to inferr from the precedent Diſ- 
coarſe , How neceſſary it is that the Pope jnterpoſe in 

the Quarrells of Princes, and that he be made the Mcdiator 
of their Diſcords; Tis eaſie alſo to conclude with what cir- 
— — their Agents are to be treated with. Another 
Miniſter of State then, treating with them, ought never to bg 
free from diſtruſt; which aſfures buſineſs 3 which avoydes 
ſnares 3 which defends from ſurprizes, and leaves not deceit 
in the power of deceivers. That he takes it for Gertaine, 
That they are perſons who bring Art toall they do and ne- 
ver 
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ver deſcend t Action but well prepared; Who are Encmies 
t' Impetuoſity,and ordinarily have no violent paſſion which 
Confoundes Diſcourſe and diforders Reaſon ; That of all 
th humours whereof the body is compoſed , eſteem no- 
thing ſo much as Flegme ʒnor of all the virtues that enter in- 
to affairs, as Patience for to tire them: He ought to know, 
that they loſe nothing, and make profit of all, That ſome- 
times they go back, to advance the better ; That the laſt 
thing they di ſcover, is their firſt Intention. That they turne 
the back, where they would falute; as they do, who row. 
And though the ſtraight lines are the ſhorteſt, they love 
th' oblique better t attaine their Ends, and to hit the Mark 
ay propoſe tothemſelves: | 

e ought then to be prepared —_— their Art and againſt 
all their Cringes: But he muſtin ſuch a manner regulate his 
behaviour and governe himſelfe with ſuch a Temper , that 
henever make Diſcoycry of his Diſtruſt ; That he make 
ſhew of free deportment, and that th outward Appearance 
make out nothing but freedome. He muſt fortifie th En- 
tries of Conferences with th opinion he bath of th' Inte- 
grity of him with whom he treats, of th' uprightneſſe of his 
Intentions, and of the purity of his zeal for the publique 
Good. He muſt give him alſo a taſte of His Maſter's Inclina- 
tion, If he be our friend that he may obſerve it, or that of 
his family, if it have paſhon for us, that he may not de- 
part from it. From this open Action and free proceeding in 
ſhew of deſigne and artifice, of three things one will ariſe; 
either Impreſſion will be made on his will 3 an Entry on his 
ſoul; or an Inſinuation into his Inclinations, which will be an 
augury for us, of the good ſucceſſe of th affair. Tis a point 
which they ought ever to aimeat , who manddge buſineſſe, 
and that they may aſſure themſclves, that ſo ſoon as they 
have gained the will of any perſon, they become Maſtetsof 
his reaſon, and underſtanding. Tis ſtrange what power the 
ſecond Faculty of the ſoul, hath, which is, to ſpeak truth, no- 
thing but heat and affection, above the firſt Faculty, which is 
Light and Intelligence. When ſhe pleaſeth, ſhe drawes her by 
whom ſhe ought to be guided 5ſhemakes her walk after her 
deſires „ though ſhavught not to be moved but by her diſ- 
courſes; She makes her find painting and dreſſes, for th ug: 


ly things ſhe hath Love for; ſhe makes her diſguiſe, under 
appearance of true, a lye ; which ſhe will follow ; and under 
eh" appearance of Good, eh injuſtice which ſhe will praiſe 
This rule ought inviolably to be obſerved in all Negotjati- 
ons, tb 2 may bo happy, That they benot mana 

by pęrſons that have averſion for dne another. The ſecond 
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is, that if the perſon with whom one hath to do, ſtands firme Book II 
and ſuffers not himſelfe to be ſhaken by that kind of free- ; 
dome and compleaſancy. If he refiſts that charme and 

catch not at that bit, He will be the leſſe on his guard when 

nothing ſhall be ſuſpected by bim. He will be eaſje: taſted, 

he will breathe out ſome words to manifeſt his thoughts, and 

it may happen to him as to ſtrong places and well provided 

for, which are ſometimes loſt by too great confidence had 

in their Forces, and by the little care is uſed to preſerve 

them, bclieving that there's no need of it; To conclude, if 

ſome profitable uſe be not made of this Conduct, the miſ. 

chiefc which attends an open Diſtruſt, at leaſt, will be ayoid- 

ed which is ever injurious to him in whoſe behalſe it is ex- 

erciſed, which would raiſe in him ſharp thoughts againſt 

us ; and would draw th'lnconveniences we would avoid 

or divert the ſucceſſes which we believe, not t'owe to the 
Good-will of another and to his induſtry, but to our ſubtelty, 


and to our addreſſc. 
Iwo thiags alſo are to be remembred, Th'one that th 


Art which I adviſe is not Art, if it be not concealedꝭ and 
that it workes an effect contrary to what a man propoſeth 
to himſelfe, ſo ſoon as it hath taken Aire. This ſo benefi- 
ciall confidence then, is to be expreſſed without affectation 
and exceſſe, Otherwiſe truly, when it makes a noyſe and 
is irregular, when it ſpeaks loud, and makes its action too 
preſſing, 'Tis ſuſpected of ſome deſigne3it engenders diſtruſt 
and creates a beliefe of the contrary he would perſwade, 
And in this particularly, That excellent Rule in Logicke is 
to be obſerved 3 That who proves too much proves nothing, or 
that good word of th' Antients, That nothing be done too mucho or 
that advice of St, Paul, To be wiſe to ſobriety and with meaſure. 
Th exceſſe of complements wherewith the Court is infected 
and tfIrregularity of Tatliug which receives neither excep- 
tion nor bounds, are certainc proofs of what I have now 
ſaid. So there are none but fools and new commers, that 
delight in it; able perſons believe ordinarily the contrary, 
and ſeek the truth of intentions in the contradiction of 
words. Th other thing particularly to be obſerved, is, Not 
t' employ this Art indifterently, and to all th' uſes where- 
unto it is proper; Not to make uſe ofit t aſſault, but to defend 
ones ſelf ; Not to deceive, but to ſecure from deceit; and not 
to make a poyſon of what ought to be a preſervative. Accor- 
ding to this ſenſe, Tis alſo true, that diſſimulation is per- 
| mitted, & That whoſoever krowes not bow to Diſſemble, knows not 
how to Reign. The foundation of this opinion is, that though 


lying be forbidden, & that it is a thing unworthy of man, & a 
KK villanous 
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Book II. villanous perſpective in his demeanor 3 That the exteriour 


ſhould contradict th' Interiour 3 That the Tongue ſhould 
bely the Heart, and that the Word ſhould betray the 
thought, whereof tis th Image and Character; Tis ſo, That 
no perſon is bound alwaies to declare his ſenſe, to retayle 
all that is in the ſoul 5 To make the firſt commer his cont eſ- 
ſor and his Judge, and tis certain that God hath as well re- 
commended filence to'us to conceale Dangerous truths, 
as he hath given us ſpeech to publiſh the Neceſſary 
Truths. 

The diſſimulation whick tends to the Ruine of ones 
Neighbour, and ſerves for a cover to injuſtice, ought to be 
ſhunned of honeſt people. And what gaine ſoever it pro- 
poſeth, and with what hopes of recompence tis attired 3 
She cannot repaire th' evill of the breach of the bond of 
publique Faith, and of overthrowing the foundation of hu- 
man Society Tis a falſe prudence which th' Ancients have 
condemned; which the light of nature deteſts; which takes 
away credit from man, and makes even his Actions 
to be ſuſpected. In a word, it deſtroyes ordinarily them 
that make uſe of it, and thoſe double ſpirits and ſubtile mo- 
tions are often ſeen to fall into the ſnares they have prepa- 
red for others, and into the precipice they have digged ſor 
them. They who teach this doctrine, and make ſcience of 
deceit, propoſe examples, which are capable to divert a Man, 
and the tragicall ends wherewith ſhe is diverted make it ap- 
pear 3 That when the juſtice of men failes, God at leaſt failes 
not t' interpoſe his juſtice 3 To catch the Wiſe in their Wiles, 
and the Cautious in their Malice. The conduct of Ceſar 
Borgia which was the Modell of Machavells Prince, and that 
villanous Original! whereof he made ſo dangerous a Copy, 
had in the beginning ſome conſiderable ſucceſſe; But God 
who had permitted that perſon to be borne in his wrath 
and to puniſh the ſins of /taly, and to be the Flayle of them 
that were leſſe wicked then himſelfe ; abandoned bim at 
laſt ro juſtice Took his judgment from him for deſtruction, 
permitted that no faith ſhould be obſerved to him who had 
ſo often broken it; That he who was ſo diſtruſtfull became 
Credulous, and was blind to the Nets the great Captain laid 
for him. | | 

Itah, as ĩt is the Theater of great vices and vertues, gave a 
little before another great — of the ſame nature. Zod- 
wick Sforſa believed himſelfe the ſubtilleſt perſon of his time; 


His Picture and Deviſes retained ever ſome marke of that 
vanity: and all his entertainments are filled with that folly. 


He made profeſſion to lead the great perſons of Europe whi- 
| ther 
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ther he lifted 3 To have in his hands the Peace and Warr of Book Il. 
other Nations, and to have been morepowerfull with his wit 
and addreſſe, then the Conquerours were with their Force 
and Armies, It bapned at laſt, that he who had overthrown 
the peace of/:a/y;wherein ſherepoſed,to ſatisfie his ambition; 
who had ſo often broken his Confederacies and Alliances; 
and had opened the way to Soveraignry by Poyſon and Par- 
ricides;that he, I ſay,befides the — which vexed 
his Life, was betrayed at Navarre by the Suiſes that were payed 
by him; ſold to the French that made warre with him 3 Im- 
priſoned in the Tower of Loches 3and for ten years together 
ſerved for a ſpectacle to all Europe of the frailry of greatneſs, 
and of th' Inconſtancy of worldly things. ns" 

Our Hiſtory is not unfurniſhed of illuſtrious examples 
in this ſubject. Charles of Navarre who had * aith 
nor Religion; who was the Firebrand of France and the per- 
petuall diſturber of its reſt; who ſo often played upon the 
eaſineſſe of the people with his Eloquence, and ſo often ;a- 
buſed the gifts of the Spirit which were admirable = tom, 
t affli& this Kingdome ; with how many evills did he ſee 
himſelf purſued 2 His Quality of Prince did not exęm 
him from poverty nor priſon ; He was eaten with long and 
ſharp ſickneſſe, and at laſt Fire conſumed him by th lmptu- 
dence of a ſervant, with a Cloath wet in. Aqua-vitz, The 
Conſtable of Saint Paul ſubſiſted long in the diſſimulation 
he compleatly practiſed: but in long running his, Arg ruined 
him,anddeſiring to make uſe at one & the ſame time of two 
contrary parties, He was ſo deſerted by th one & ſacrificed to 
th' other. Truly if deceits and wicked wayes were not ſub- 
jet to violent accidents, and to. ſuch fatall concluſi- 
ons, th' Ignorance, or Corruption of men is very ſtrange,to 
help of natnre the wayes of reigning, and to deſtroy their 
affairs which they might find more certain, and honourable 
with prudenceand diſcourſe ; what pitty tis that ſo many 
experiences which have preceded cannot make them un- 
derſtand, that if vertue be ſometimes unhappy, tis alwaies 
eſteemed ; That it riſeth oftner then Malice, when it falls, and 
that the good fortune of this conſiſts not in the ſouls of them 
that exerciſe it, but in th opinion of them, that behold only 
th' Exteriour which covers it, and the ſuperficies that d 
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The Fifthtenth Diſcourſe, 


whether it be lawfull to make Warre with the Pope; herein the De- 
meanour which Phillip the ſecond, obſerved in the Warre he made 
is Commended, and that of Charles the fifth Condemy- 


ed. 


reſolve this matter well, and give it a full day and a 

Cleereneſſe; Tis neceſſary to make uſe of tlie 
Metaphyſicall abſtractions, and to diſtinguiſh the things 
which are effectively joyned with the Spirit ; But are truly 
diverſe, and have nothing of common but the ſubje& which 
holds chem, and the ſtock on which they are grafted. The 
Popes then are not now to be conſidered as Vicars of Jeſus 
Ghriſt, Who hath proteſted that his Kingdome was not of 
this world, but as Princes of th Earth, and Lords of certaine 
States in /taly and in the country of Prexance. 


Ilhat being ſuppoſed, I ſay in the firſt place; that it ſeems 


that they who have given theſe Eſtates to the Church could 
not beſtow them with other Intentions, than as they did en- 
joy them,and ſubje to the ſame inconveniences they were 
in the time of their enjoying them. And therefore the 
Popes, which enjoy them are not exempt from the right of 
Nations, no more then the firſt Maſters of thoſe eſtates, and 
that they ought to propoſe to themſelves 3 Beſides, that 
injuſtice is more odious 1n them then in other perſons, who 
ought t act only by — That tis permitted t other Sove- 
raignes todo juſtice themſelves, when it cannot be obtained 
of them and that they abuſe to the ruine of men, the tem- 

rall power they have received from men. So when Paul 
the fourth declared War againſt Phillip the ſecond and would 
take away the Kingdome of Naples from him, to give it t one 
of his Nephewes ; Tl adviſe of the moſt eminent Theologi- 
ans of Sparne and Flanders, and amangſt others of Melchior Ca- 
uns Porta, was; That he ought not only rattend in his do- 
minions,the Popes Forces, and beat them back; but that he 
might alſo with a good conſcience enter upon the Lands of 
the Church by way of diverſion, and to prevent the ſtorme 
which was raiſed againſt his Territories. 

I ſay,nevertheleſic,that here diſtinction muſt be uſed, and 
tis very probable,that a Warre purely offenſive againſt the 
Pope may not ſingly be undertaken 3 That there's no title of 
juſt Warre,nor conſideration of State, which can diſpence 
a Prince to retaine with conſcience, what he hath gained in 
Juſtice from th Holy Chaire, and that conſequences are not 
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to be drawn from what intervenes in the Commerce of Prin- Book II. 
ces purely temporall, and in the Quarrels they have toge- 
ther in relation to what reſpe&s the good of the Charch, and 
the Revenue of St. Peter. The Reaſon is, that inſomuch 
that amongſt the firſt, tis ſufficient that the Warre be pro- 
bably juſt t authoriſe the conqueſts that are made, and make 
the poſſeſſion lawfull of what is gained. Which happens 
not in the Warres that are made to Popes. To make out the 
true difference, tis of importance —— a little upon this 
dolefull matter, and to deſcend even to the Root of that 
juſtice, and to the finall cauſe which makes the Warre la w- 
full. The 8 Princes who have no ſuperiours on 
Earth, who hold only of God by themſelves, and arc inde- 
pendent as to all other men, arc dependent as to Juſtice. 
And therefore ſo oft as they violate that Vertue, and break 
that Divine bond, which fuſtains th' Order of the World; 
Another Prince which ſhallbe wronged, may repaire himſelf 
of the wrong he ſuffers, and (atisfie. himſelfe with his own 
hands. Andin this, Conſcience is fafe, and the Warres, 
mads to repulſe violence, are agreeable to God, and the 
bloud there ſpilt a ſacrifice of a good Odour before his Di- 
vine Majeſty. Wherefore in th' Autient Law he hath 
ſtirred up his people t Arme themſelves, and to fight; and 
he hath not diſdained amongſt his moſt Magnificent 
Qualitics and moſt glorious Titles t aſſume that of God of 
th Armies. 4 : 
This at firſt ſeems ſtrange by reaſon of th'Inclination Man 
ought to have to ſweetneſſe and peace; And ſince tis not 
ſeen that Beaſts are greedy of the bloud of their kinde, nor 
Tygers cruell againſt 7ygers > There's cauſe of great amaze- 
ment that men ſhould be ſo ingenious. to. deſtroy one ano- 
ther, and ſo fierce to ruine their very kind, That the nobleſt 
of all Virtues is Valour, and that of making warre the moſt 
famous Art. That the glory of Alexander and Ceſar needed 
two Millions of Lifes, to riſe toth' heighth it is at x And that 
ancient Rome allowed not the triumph but to the Murderers 
of allmoſt a whole Nation, and to them who had en- 
lated a Country of the Flower of their Inhabitants, and pou- 
red out the Nobleſt bloud of a Province. That would truly 
be ſtrange, if it was done by an Iuſtinct of Cruelty ; If it pro- 
ceed from a blind Envy, to drinke up humane bloud 3 
and was conducted by any other ſpirit then that of Juſ- 


tice. = | $4 
hat if we make no Queſtion to take Phyſicke, To permit 
opening of veines, and to make uſe alſo of Poyſon, and of 


fire t heat our bodies ; How much leſſe difficulty ought we 
LI make 
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Book II. make t imploy violent Remedies when gentle are unprofi- 


table, and that there's no other proviſion to be made againſt 
th' Irregularities of Princes and of people, nor to Maintain 
juſtice which is th health of States, and the ſoul of the poli- 
tique Body. That if what ſoveraigne Princes practiſe in the 
perſon of their ſubje&s, and the Example they make of their 
Erimes are, agreeable to God, and neceſſary for the world; 
How much more ought that to be juſt, which they exerciſe 
againſt other Princes, and is of the more Generall faults, and 
concern all the Nations of th Earth in Conſequence » & an 
inſinite of particular perſons in their private Intereſt. It were 
well to be wiſhed, Ihat of two parts which Compoſe t he 
diſtributive 3 The world knew oncly that which gives 
Crownes to virtue, and Recompences to Merit: But fince 
Corrupted nature enelines more t' evill than to good, and 
that th objects of virtue are not ſo frequent and active, as 
thoſe of vices That part of juſtice, which diſtributes puniſh- 
ment, hath by Conſequent a more neceſſary uſe and more 
extended then th' other; and Soverargnes ought no more to 
be exempted, then particular — » fince they are alike 
faulty, and more dangerouſly Culpable. Tis the reaſon 
God hath put the ſword into their hands, and bath Com- 
manded that they ſhould have power to puniſh, not onely 
the Crĩminalls of their ſtates, but alſo to revenge th injuryes 
done them, and require reaſon themſelves of other Sover- 
aignes, which had offended them, ſince they have no ſuperi- 
ours, as particular perſons who do the wrong. 1 
Iſpeak here of the wrongs which one Soveraigne doth to 
another; For what concernes the Soveraigne to the ſub- 
ject, tis a buſineſs which other Soveraigns have nothing to do 
with, but to behold ; as not ſubmitted to the Juriſdiction 
of any perſon, and what God hath reſerved for his Tribu- 
nall and for his Juſtice; when the power is Legitimate th 
uſe may be violent, without being Lawfull, for any perſon 
whatſoever t alter it with force. The people who are op- 
preſſed, have nothing but prayers to divert it,or Patience to 
uffer it 3 Beyond that, theres no Reſiſtance juſt, nor excep- 
tion to be admitted. The Duty regardes not the perſon of 
Princes, but th Authority God hath put into their hands. 
The bad as the good poſſeſſe it ʒ and therefore he wills, that 
we acknowledge them equally, and reverence as th Image of 
his power, them whom we cannot love as th Image of his 
bounty. The reſult of what hath been ſaid , is, that a Sover- 
aigne may ſometimes ftrip another Soveraigne without in- 
juſtice | That the ſtates of th one, may be the priceand 
matter of Reparation for another that hath been oſſended; 


Or 
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or of th Expence which he hath made in the purſuit 5 and Boot Il. 
that there s nothing Committed, againſt th order of things, 
if Innocent ſubjects ſuffer for the faults of their Maſters; 
That they partakeof his Evills, as of his Benefits and receive 
the badas good influences of the head whereof they are 
members. But for what concernes Popes and the Patrimomy 
of th' Holy Chair, The Conſiderations is very different; They 
have Priviledges which are not Common t other Princes, 
nor t other States. God extends to them a Certain pro- 
priety , by reaſon of Jeſus Chrift, for whoſe Love they have 
been given, which renders them unalienable, whichare not 
to be uſurped without ſacriledge, and above the Righe of 
Nations, and thoſe univerſall Lawes to which all Nations 
have conſented for the Generall Good of the world. And 
tis not alwayes true, That the things which change Maſter 
cannot change Condition, and take the Qualitics of the laſt 
poſſeſſor which they had not with the former; If the wa- 
ters attract the virtues of the Mineralls by which they paſſe; „ 
If the goodneſs of the ſoile communicates it ſelſe to the | 
plants which are brought thither , and gives them a grouth 
they had not in another; If the proprieties of a Crowne de- 
ſcend upon the Members which are united to it; And if 
Rretanny be ſubject to the Salique Law fince it was incorpo- 
rated into Francezwhy ſhould not the dignity of th Holy Chair 
infuſe ſome what of particular to the States which are be- 
longing to it ?Why ſhould it remaine Barren ? why ſhould 
it be without virtue aud action in that behalfe > Why ſhould 
not Holy things have ſome exemption above the prophane ? 
and the Reflexion which is made towards Jeſas Chriſt ob- 
taine ſome Reſpect from C/ viſtian Princes, which they give 
not t one another, and ſome ſpeciall Diſtinction. 

I ſay,in the third place, when the Pope quits the function: 
of his Charge; and that, of Father (which he ought to be) be- 
comes th' Enemy of his Children ; when he breaks unjuſtly 
the Galme of Chriſtendome, and carries the warr to the States 
of other princes, They may preierve for their defence, and 
make uſe ofth' offenſive by way of Diverſion and preven- 
tionzprovided that neither th one nor th other tend to Con- 
queſt, but onely to Conſerve, and paſſe not the deſigne of a 
lawfull Defence. So the Duke of Aua did enerciſe ĩt in the 
warr he made againſt Paul the fourth. He ſtayed not to make 
his defence juſt, till th Ecclefiaſtique , and French Armies 
were joyned and made. Incurfions into the Lands of his 
Maſter. He drew into the field whilſt they were preparing 5 
Enterd the Lands of the (hurch, took many places, and gave 
Terrour to Rome. And if he would have forced the Vikory 
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as farr as he might, he had ſeen it crowned with the taking 
of the Chiefeſt Towne of the world. But his deſigne was r* 
affright the Pope, and not to hurt him; To ſhew lightning, 
and reſtraine the Thunder , to conſtraine him whom he 
could not bend, and to bring him back to his duty by vio- 
lence , who voluntarily eſtranged himſelfe from it; So after 
we had received affronts before (ivitella, and before other 
places by the fault of the Caraffes 3 Alter that our Army was 
Conſtrained to draw back and might havebeen defeated, 
If the Duke of Alva had been diſpoſed to have gained bloody 
victories, and not to have prepared bridges for his Ene- 
mies. In their Retraite, He made an Accommodation with 
Paul and an Accord, which I preferre before the greateſt 
Victory Spaine ever obtained. He reſtored all the places he 
had taken. He confeſſed his error. He was at Rome to make 
his ſubmiſſions to the Pope; He demanded pardon for the 
fault he had committed; ſo Rome received him, as in Tri- 
umph ; He had th'. honour t' eate with his Holineſs, and 
merited of his bounty the praiſe of being the defender of the 
Holy Chair whilſt he made warr with it; And ſince when af- 
ter {jx yeares of ſervice, and for a matter of nothing, as I have 
elſe where expreſſed , Philip the ſecond ſent him a Priſoner to 
his houſe in the Country 3 Gregory the third interceded for 
him, and endeavoured to gaine him his Liberty. In the re- 
preſenting to him the long and great ſervices, which he had 
rendred to Syaine, and tothe Church, and particularly the 
Moderations h' uſed in behalfe of th Holy Chair, when it 
was in his power t have defaced it, unpuni ſhed ; to make 
uſe of the priviledges of a Conquerour, and t exerciſe Ad. 
vantages, which force = to them that have it 3 This pro- 
ceeding is worthy of th' Approbation of all Ages, and th' 
Imitation of all Princes. 

Th' Action of Charles the fifth in the ſame ſubjeR, is very 
different from th' other. Let us repreſent it as it is and in 
its naturall poſture. Lets take away the policies and paint- 
ing where with the Spaniards have diſguiſed it; Lets not flat- 
ter a Monſter which cannot be formed too hideous, and that 
ſo ſeandolous and black a Crime reſt not — in the 
Memory of Men. I am Content that the taking of Rome b 
Bourbon ſhould be taken to be a Blow from th' hand of God, 
and an effect of his provoked Juſtice, and that the warr 
inclined it to that ſide againſt th Intention of Charles ʒ and 
that Treaty which Aoncado made with Clement was done 
without ſupecery, and with Deſigne to Cauſe it to beobſer- 
ved by Bowbon, and to ſuffer the Pope t enjoy the Truce of 
five Months, which had been accorded unto him; And that 

eh? 
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th' Army of Bourbon took the bridle in the reeth, and mar- Book [+ 
ched towards Kome in ſpight of his Generall. I ſpeak nor 
of the railing of 14000 furious Luiheraus and burning with 
the firſt Zeale of that Hereſie, vemploy them in a Warre, 
where th'Holy Chaire had ſo great a part: But atter that Rome 
was taken, & thatdreadful accident was hapned by the courſe 
wherewith it was guided; After that th' Holy Citty had 
” ſerved for ſpectacle to the World ofthe juſtice, and of th 
Impiety of Men; After that the Pope was beſieged in the 
Caſtle of St. Angelo; Why did not th' Emperouy cauſe the 
ſcandall to ceaſe at the fitſt news he heard of ic 2 Why did 
he not deliver Rome of that heretique Garriſon, which abuſed 
th holy things; who prophaned the moſt ſacred Myſteries, 
of our Religion ; and added to all the kinds of cruclty, all 
the kinds of ſacriledge. Why did he ſuffer the Pepe to be put 
to Ranſom, to redeeme himſelte with Money from the vex- 
ation of victorious Herctiques and that 0/4 and th'other 
ſtrong place: of th' Eccleſiaſtique State, were the Price of 
his liberty, and th* Arguments of his ſervitude. I know 
well, that ſome anſwer may be made in his favour and for 
his diſcharge ; That tis permitted to make uſe of th Ad- 
vantage: which we have not ſought, but fortune hath of - 
fer'd ; That tis lawfull to draw good from th'evill wiüch 
happens againſt our intentions; That tis the deſtiny of 
the things of this World, Tnat the proſperity of ſome is 
raiſed by th Adverſity of others ;aad that th'affairs of State 
are like tnoſe of Merchandize, wherein the greateſt ſecret is 
to know when to make right uſe of the time, and employ 
th* occaſions to profit when they are offered. To that I 
aniwer ; firſt that the evills which I have ſpoken of, and 
thoſe dreadfull Accidents, were the ſequells of the breach 
of many treaties made with Clement, and of the violation of 
publique faith in his perſon. And therefore, that the ef- 
fects could not become Lawfull, whoſe cauſes were ſo no- 
toriouſly unjuſt; That the River cannot be very ſound,if 
the Spring be poy ſoned; That concluſjons retain alwaies 
rhe condition: of the principles f om which they ariſe, and 
partake of their ſpots and weakneſſes ; and that they who 
have been the promoters of ſome Evill,or have aot diverced 
it when they were obliged, are bound to repaire it, and ought 
to be ſecurity for th ill conſequences, they bring with them. 
In the ſecond place I anſwer, that the perſon of the Pope 
and the dominions of th Hoy Chaire ate priviledged- thing 
and of right are not ſubject t all th Inconveniences, and t 
all the diſgraces ta which the Perſon, and States of other 
Princes are expoſedfor the Reaſons above given and which 
ſhall not here be repeated. M m As 
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Book II. As. to th' aflition th Emperour ſeemed to declare, at 


the News of th'Accident, and the Demonſtrations he pub- 
liſhed of an eminent grief 3 As tothe mourning he pur on to 
make his Diſplea ſure viſible;and to rhe Proceſſions he made 
upon that occaſion 5 And the Rejoycings for the birth of 
his Son, He cauſed to ceaſe : To weep, th ill fortune of the 
Pope; All that, was but illuſion and Comedy. So that falſe 
ſadneſfe my diſappeared, and that vain ſhew ofgriefe 
was preſently belyed by the proceedings above mentioned. 
And moreover Francis the firſt reproached him in one of his 
Manifeſts ; that he had dared to think to ſend Clement into 
Spain, and conceived that monſtrous vanity, To have at the 

ame time in his hands, the two principall perſons of the 
World, and two ſo great priſoners as a Pope, and King of 
France, The Spaniards anſwerd that if Charles had had the 
will, who could have hindred him, to have executed it? And 
who are ſtrong enough to oppole his deſignes, in a time 
when Fortune refuſed nothing to his deſires, when his 
proſperitics gave feare t England, and Italj was amazed at 
the blow which it had newly received. When France was 
mortified for th Impriſonment of its Xing, and th heretiques 
of Germany made brags of the purging of cme from its abo- 
mĩnations, and abating the Popedome under th' Authority of 
a Catholique Emperour. 

To that, Anſwer may be made with Francis the fir #, That 
charles was diverted from that deſigne by th' Horror the 
propoſition raiſed to alls aine. That the people murmured 
and the Clergy raged, whenthere was ſpeech of leading 
the Vicar of Jeſus Chriſt in Triumph, and to make a Priſoner 
of th'head of the Church. | 

Though it be very hard to juſtifie the truth of this fact, 
& to make viſible a matter ſo darkeʒ tis better to leave it in 
darkneſſe, and to ſuſpend herein ones beliefe, for the honour 
of a Prince that hath much merited of the Church in divers 
occaſions, and to whom the glory of beating back Soliman 
cannot be denyed,and th'afſuring of all Chri tendome in the 
defence of his patrimny, and the States of his brother. At 
leaſt, tis certain that if he was a ſinner, he was a Penitent; 
and that he waſhed his faults with the teares of three years, 
which he poured out in his retraite from the world, before 
death tooke him away from it. | 

Others aggravated this fault by th'Evills which Fortune 


_ raiſed t interrupt his proſperities, and by the diverſe faccs 


which ſhe ſhewcd to them of his Race. They mentioned 
the diſgraces of his Brother, The Route of his Armies at 
Ezechio, and at Bude, and th'other Victories which Valour 


did 
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did not ſo much give tothe Turk, as th ill Fortune of Fer- Book II 
dinand, and the Cowardiſe of his Captains. They did not g 
conceale th' occaſions wherein he ſaw his defi over- 
thro nu, and his perſon in danger; The ſinking of his Fleet 
in th'haven of Algiers; and that fearfull loſſe, which hath 
not been cqualled by any loſſe made by Chriſtians on the 
Sea, but by that, which his Son made in the Sleey of Eng- 
land; They repreſent the ſucceſſe which the ſecond League 
had againſt him in Germany: The Chaſe which Maurice 
Duke of Saxony gave him 3 And the neceſſity whercunto 
he was reduced, to ſave himſelfe by night, and the ſixth 
perſon at Iſburg, and to conſent to the peace of Paſſoſo inju- 
rious to Religion, and ſo unworthy of th Empire: And to con- 
clude, they adde th' ill ſucceſſe of the Enterprize of Pro- 
Lance, and the ſhame of the ſiege of Mets, which was the laſt 
deceit fortune put upon th Emperour, and th' accompliſh- 
ment of the deſigne he meditated to put himſclfe out of 
her power in quitting the World where ſhe is ſo ſoveraign. 
Iwill not affirme, that all theſe Evills befell him in reven 
of the ſacking of Rome, and th' affront offered to th Hol 
Chasre. It might happen that God ſent or permitted them 
for that ſub jet; And it might fall out alſo, that they 
ſprang from other reaſons, and were th effect of another 
cauſe. Inſomuch, that according to the judgements that are 
made upon that Matter, and th'Examples which are alleadg- 
ed of them whom God hath puniſhed for offending of Popes; 
There's more in it of opinion then of ſcience, and of conjec- 
ture then certitude. For who hath been of God's counfel>who 
ever centred into the depths of his Wiſedome > Who 
hath pierced the darkneſſe where he hids himſelfe? and to 2g, 
whom hath he diſcovercd the ſecrets of his providence, and num 
th'hid cauſesof the government of the world? The Death /. 
of Bourbon of the firſt inſtances given is not ſo concluding an 
Example, nor ſo demonſtrati ve as tis believed, againſt — 
1 have now ſaid. I deny not, but that God might have 
permitted it as the puniſnment of the ſacriledge he commit- 
ted in forcing Rome, or as the vengeance of the breach of a 
Treaty whereupon Clement truſted, and whereof the confir- 
mation had been often repeated unto him to ſurprize him. 
But I know alſo that the violent end of that Prince might 
roceed from a cauſe meerly accidentall, and th ordinary 
ruics of a profeſſion which ſpares no perſon, and where 
Musket ſhot makes no diſtinction betwixt private Souldiers 
and Generalls of Armies, It might alſo happen; that if the 
juſtice of God did particularly conſider that death.; It was 
to correct a man whoſe Revolt did ſo much evill to his 
King, 
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King, and coſt ſo dear to his Country; or more likely as a 
Revenge for Lombardy which he deferred to be ſpoyled with 
Gruelties and Rapines,and not to ſuffer his perjury to paſſe 
unpuniſhed when he promiſed Milan teaſe it of the Garri- 
ſon that devoured it, and to draw from it willingly, the laſt 


drops of its bloud, and what remained in it of Sub- 


ſtance. 


The Sixteenth Diſcourſe, 


The defence of Gaſton of Foix again ſt them, who ſay that God pu- 
niſhed him for making narre to Julius th ele venthzuith the com- 
pariſon of that Prince, and of the great Captain. 


| Am ſorry that Gaſton of Foix is placed amongſt th' Exam 


ples whom they ſay God hath puniſhed for having made 
Warre. The reſpect Ibear the vertue of that Prince; The 
eat things he did in his very youth, and the value ſome 
rds of France have with me; being of his bloud, and 
who have with him the ſame Originall, are the cauſcs that I 
will defend him here of Calumny,and averre that he had the 
Nobleſt Death and moſt glorious Life for the time it laſtcd, 
that Hiſtory makes mention of, or fame doth publiſh 3'Tis 
certain that Gaſton made warre in a time when the Nations 
of Chriſtian Princes were confuſed, and their paſſions very 
different for th'Intereſts of th'Holy Chaire. Julius the ſc- 
cond, who was then in the Chaire, ſeemed to have forgot 
what be was ; and to have renounced the Quality of com- 
mon Father to make himſelfe, Head of a party; or at leaſt 
Member of a League formed againſt France 3 The jealouſie 
he had to ſee us in the heart of /caly 3 The implacable hatred 
he bore to the King, and the effects whereof he had made 
him to feel in the perſon of the King of Navarre, wlioſe king- 
dome he had interdicted; Obliged Lewis the twelfth to pre- 
are againſt the Tempeſt that threatned him, t'cxerciſe the 
ight of Nature, an — force to force, and to repaire 
to counſel to ſtop the violencies of th' Armies at th Hely 
chair, which Julius had on foot, not t heal hut to kill ; not to 
ediſie, but to deſtroy. 

In this occurrence, hen the Right ſeemed to be of Ler- 
iss ſide, Gaſton had the command of th Army in /:aly. And 
though the ſubje& ought not to diſcourſe upon the deſigne 
of his Maſter', when he ought to follow without enquiry 
whither he goes, and that the Law which ought to be 0b- 
ſerved, doth not alwaies declare the vertues of what it or- 
dains 3 Gaſton exccutred the orders cf the King ina cauſe 


evident- 
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evidently lawfull. To whom he owed obedience, even in Book 11. 
Matters whoſe right had been ambiguous , and juſtice a 
doubtfull ; That it he were ſlaine at the battell of Rar enna, 
and periſhed in an Occaſion whereuntv no perſon goes not 
to dye, but t' overcome, as he did, The chance of Armes 
hath ſo ordained it, and his Death was the more noble, that 
it encounterd with his Duty,and that he was ſlain in the Ex- 
erciſe of his Charge. 

I ſpeak not ac this time of other Circumſtances, which 
make his death glorious. To dye at th' age of two and 
twenty yeares, being almoſt aſſoon Captaine as Souldier ; 
having almoſt at the ſame time put forth flowers, and 
brought forth fruits; after a Number of Victories whereof 
none were ſmall, and the leaſt might have laid a foundation, 
of Reputation for an eminent perſon 3 and in the midſt of a 
— ſo e onſtant, that it was never in the power of 

ortune t interrupt it ; and ſo ſuddaine and Impetuous, that 
ordinarily the laſt ſucceſſes troad upon the former without 
Interruption, and the newes followed one another without 
Intervall. Add to this, th Eſteem his virtue had gained 
when he dyed ; the feares and hopes it diverſly occaſioned 
ia the worid ; and the contrary paſſions it produced in 
equall degree in the ſoules of his Friends and Enemies. It 
was ſuch , that the French could not rejoyce in the Battell 
they had gained, becauſe that Prince dyed there. That 
Lewis the twelUth wiſhed the like Victories to his Enemies to 
ruine them; and, what is moſt eminent and remarkable, 
That it forced Ferdinand of Caſtille to reconcile himſelfe to 
the great Captaine, and to withdraw him from that Reti- 
redneſs to wich a jealoufic of State had confined him, to 
ſend him back to Naples and t oppoſe Gaſton, if he had long- 
ger lived 3 That ic conſtrained anold Man, and a Soveraign- 
Prince to ſuppreſſe ſo . a paſſion, and to reſtore t 
Imployment one of his ſubjects whoſe greatneſs was in jea- 
louſly with him. To dye in that high Reputation, and go 
out of the world, before tryall was made of the Revolutions 
of it ; If it be a ſtroak of vengeance from Heaven, and the 
price of ſome great Crime; Let generous ſoules, that have 
th' appetite for Glory, and ſome Reſentment of honour, be 

adges of it. 

J 5 we have ſaid that Gon ſalve was to paſſe into /taly t 
oppoſe Gaſton, and that Ferdinand had deſigned him that 
Great adverſary, if he had out-lived the journey of Raven nas 
Lets obſerve a little on whom in that warr th' advantage 
might have reſted , and on what fide the victory have 
leaned, in a Difference . the Parties were ſo equal. 5 
n b 
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It may not perad venture be amiſſe to divert the Reader 
with pleaſure, and t entertaine him with a piece not unplea- 
ſant , though of no relation tothe work. Titus Livius hath 
ſometimes done the like amongſt th' Ancients, and Paruts 
a ſ the Modernes, and I cannot be much blamed inth' 
Imitation of them, nor t have failed after two fo great Ex- 
amples. Tis true, that the ſubject which I ſhall-treate u 
is extreamely ambiguous and much troubled. If it be never- 
theleſſe lawfull to ground ſome judgment upon the future, 
and to caſt our eye upon the thing collected, Tis proba- 
ble, that the virtue of Gonſalve had given place to that of 
Gaſton; that it had given him the field and that fortune 
would not have abandoned a young ſervant, that knew how 
to make uſe of her favours, for a perſon that made no cſteem 
of it, and was compelled to retire in the midſt of Enjoy- 
ment. The long time that had paſſed wherein 7 had 
not made warr, and the great Ceſſation, in a profe that 
affords alwayes ſomewhat to be learnt ; had without 
queſtion much changed him from what he was : And as Iron 
ruſtes, when it is not handled, and Aire corrupts, that is 
long ſhut up and putrifies ; ſo th Art of making warr is un- 
learnt , if it be diſcontinued; and military Abilities arc 
weakened, if they are not exerciſed. 

Secondly, Age that hath the property totake away the 

ſenſe, and to ripen prudence 3 hath alſo the defect to 

ze the blood, and the ſpirits, and to weaken th ative 
Qualities, which are the Chiefeſt principles of Execution, 
and the neareſt Cauſes of Victories. Inſomuch that tbe 
Coldneſs of Age, if it have nothing but experience, prevents 
ſometimes the committing of faults, but not alwayes the 
ſuffering of Loſſes , and is not capable of Enterprizes that 
are not happy, becauſe they are bold; nor of Certaine de- 
ſignes wherein there's leſſe need of CircumſpeRion then of 
rage. We have alſo ſeen a great number of Brave _ 
whoſe Age hath taken away their Reputation, and whoſe 
Glory bath been effaced by long Life. We have no example 
of this truth more viſible then that of tarius His valour 
accompanied alwayes the diſpoſition of his Temper , It 
entertained it ſelfe in his faireſt yeares , and fell in the fall of 
his body, and in the cadency of his Age. It hath alſo been 
obſerved, that the greateſt part of Conquerours and van- 
quiſhers of Nations, did not attaine th Age of ſixty yeares; 
and that Many of them have finiſhed their dayes much 
ſhort of that time by naturall death, or by aprecipitated ot 
violent End. Cefar, Charles the fifth, Frances the firfl, Henry the 
fourth, and the laſt Prixce of Orange, failed betwixt fifty and 
ſixty 
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lixty yeares, And one of theſe ſtayed not to give over buG- Book. 1 


neſs, till he was in Condition no longer to retaine it 3 nor io 
ive over his tneſſe, till — would have taken it 
him; 2 Prudence, higher then that of the world, 
and by Motives more gencrous then thoſe that had made 
him t undertake ſo great things; He quitted the functions 
of th Empire, t exerciſe them onely of a Man; and choſe 
rather t end his Lite in th bumility of a Religious perſon, 
then with th Ambition of a Monarch. 

The Prince of Parma, who had th' honour , to give Life 
to the Military diſcipline of th Ancients, and to advance 
that faire — which the Prince of Orange bad ſiniſhed, dyed 
at th' age of Eight and forty yeares. And tis true, That his 
Glory to decline, that th' affaires obeyed him 'no 
more, as had before done 3 and that his laſt deſignes had 
neither the good fortune of Event, nor the grace of Exc- 
cution as the former had? Alexander, Germanicus, The May- 

wis of Peſary , and Den Jobn of Aujtria have encountred the 
hee 22 of Liſe, and a death almoſt alike. All four paſſed 
not the Age of thirty and three yeares; and all four fell ra- 
ther by the Malice of others, and with great ſuſpition of 
poyſon, then by the fault of their Complexion or by open 
force. 

This rule nevertheleſſe is not ſo generall, that it admits 
not of Exceptions; and there all valours, whichrcſiſt the 
Ruine of the body, and th' injuries of Age they maintaine 
themſelves in ſpightof the Time. Inſomuch, that tis not the 
blood that heats them, but reaſon that enlightenech them; 
And without ſpeaking of the preſent Age, the paſt hath pro- 
duced a Conſtable of Mountmoraicy and a Duke of Alia, who 
ha ve preſerved an entire Reputation to the very extremity 
of Age; whoſelaſt ations have been the Crowncs of the 
firſt, and the Concluſion of life , the glory of all the reſt. 
This neverthcleſle is very pure, and tis otherwiſe true, That 
fortune bath been pleaſed to favour young Captaines, when 
they were wiſe againſt th old, who have not the Courage fo 
active, not the Virtue ſo violent. And by conſequence 
there's ſome apparance, that ſhe would have declared for 
Gaſton, and been ol his party againſt the Great Captarne. 

Thirdly the great Captaine came to the Government of an 
Army whoſe officers and ſouldiers were ſcarce known unto 
him, nor had th'army other knowledge of him then his Re- 
putation and Glory, Inſomuch that 'tis a Queſtion, if there 
had been any Sympathy at leaſt at his firſt comming betwixt 
.th' head and the Members, whether their Manners had 
agreed, and the Proportion had been adjuſted to the Com- 
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mand and obedicnce. Fowuribly , he came to Command an 
Army ſhattered and of unfortunate Troops; and he was 
neceffitated at the ſame time to fight the deſpaire of his 
ſouldiers, and the boldneſſe of his Enemies. On the Con- 
trary Gaſton was in Exerciſe, and in breath, and the warr he 
carried into the kingdome of Naples had been but a Conſe- 
ſequent of his good fortune, and the Continuation of that. 
He newly finiſhed moſt happily in Romagna: Heexerciſed a 
Soveraigne power in his Army : He had th' heart of all his 
Souldiers : they loved him as their Companion, and reſpect. 
ed him as their Generall: His beauty and good faſhion, and 
the other Graces of the body which render virtvetke fairer, 
and in an age when they make ſtrongeſt Impre flion, and 
have an action more lively: His beauty that was extreame 
and juſt; that was neither exceſſtve, nor retentive; who 
knew how to give much, and to diſtinguiſh of Pcrſons 3 who 
obliged — Perſons, and contented the covetous. His 
Courteſie was capable to compell his Enemies to change 
their paſſion, and ſo wiſh bim in the practiſe of itz Th'Elo» 
quence wherewith he changed the ſpirits of Men, 

repared Coutages for him as he would have them; and 

rought Moderation t impctuous ſpirits, and boldneſs to 
the fearefull. All thcſe Qualities, I ſay, together, might give 
him hopes to lead his army as farr as humane force cculd 

o, and he ought not to have propoſed any difficulties to 
Fimfelfe but impoſſibilities. 

Briefly, Th' opinion the ſouldiers had of his Fortune and 
Virtue, and th Experience they had ſooften made of Th' one 
and th' Example he had givcn them of Ih other; Enabled 
them to dare all dangers under ſo valliant a Commander, 
and t'hope all good ſucceſſe under ſo happy a Commander. 

From all chcſe Conjectures, Teonclude very rationally, 
that the death of 2 hath been the good fortune of Gon- 
ſalbe. Thar if Gorſalve , deſerved to be compared to Scipio 
That our Heroique Gaſſon, if he had lived long, had deſerved 
preference to both of them. And if the greatneſs cf things be 
ought to have done, were to be judged by them he bad 
done ; That none of th' ancient Captaines had ſurpaſſed bim 
in the Glory of Armes , and that He bad ſurpaſſed all the 
Moderne Captaines. | 

| Conſide- 
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neceſſary for a Miniſter of State. 


— 


The third Book. 


The Firſt Diſcourſe. 


Of what Importance, Care and Vigulancy are, for a Miniſter of State; 
ow — ng is to be negletiedprincipally in _ 4 F 
Are, Labour, and Vigilancy, are not things 
purely ſpirituall3T the ſeems — 
to have the beſt part, and if they derive 
cheir Origioall from th underſt anding. 
they determine in the matter, and — 
ble objects do bind them; They are the 
* neereſt cauſes of execution, and without 
them a Miniſter of State may perad venture be wiſe, but can 
never be happy. On the contrary;there's no difficulty, nor re- 
ſiſtance which may not be forced by their aide; with them 
fortune is conſtrained to follow 3 Good counſells are affu- 
red 3 Bad are corrected ; Things are ſupported and over- 
thrown ; and that form is almoſt given to buſineſſe which 
is propoſed; 'Tis then of great Concerument to neglect no: 
thing that may be proficable, That no accident is to be eſtce- 
med ſmal, if it may incommodatez That every moment ought 
to be of precious eſteem, if it be neceſſary for us. And that 
the Maxim of Morality be remembred, That euill is raiſed 
out of the leaſt defe in thingszand that Good to be ſuch requires that 
every part be entire and ſound. | 


Above all, in great misfortunes.& in the violence of fortune 
Oo that 


— — 
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may not be fu 
—— and CE make 
it ; Ina word, tis not to 
be believed what great and incredible effects are produced 
by am exact care, by a conſtant an infatigable 
conteſt, and by that prudent inquietude which al waies acts, 
which forgets nothing, which never ** it ſelfe liberty, 


and forceth at laſt what holds too faſt, and draws what 
will not follow. 


Ceſar was incomparable in theſe Qualities, as in all other 
that forme a great Captain. No perſon ever took more 

ins in the Warre ; or exerciſed more functions together in 
— that more defired to be preſent in all occaſions, 
or that was more obſtinate rexccute his reſolutions, not to 
retire when he was once advanced, and not to ſtand in the 
midſt of an enterprize 5 Tis true that he deliberated much 
before he undertook any thing, and did not caſt himſelfe 
— any deſigne; He did not prepare to make war 
aſter he bud begun to make it; The proviſions anſwered 
alwaies tothe time, he had forecaſt to make them continues 
and th exerutĩon never deceived his providence, But af- 
ter that he loſt not a moment of time, nor an oceaſion of ad- 
vantage and never remitted to the next day what he might 
enecute the fame day. He feldome truſted but to his eyes 
and judgement, and for the moſt part he went in perfor to 
view the Country he would aſſault, and th' enemies he was 
to fight. When th occaſion preſt, he made incredible Mar- 
ches. He paſſed Rivers by ſwimming, r avbid goin 
about to gain Bridges ; He croſſed the Seas in ſmall Vet. 
ſele ro make the more diligence, and choſe rather do ſayl in 
Storms,then- ſuffer his buſineſſe to rum hazard 3 and to put 
his perſon in danger, rather then his fortune: And it muſt 
pot be a wonder, if in his e ſſion he left all the men in the 
world behind him ; And if it hath been doubted. To whom 
the videry had remained, if Alexander dad made Warre to 


the growing Common- Wealth; No Queſtion can be made 
22 


from th Þciphe of its gientneſſe and from the top of its Pow 
Er. 


nferiour to (ſar, who deſtroy ed it in its moſt 
vigorous Age, and in th exce lle of its force, and made it fall 


On 


— — — — 
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On the contrary, the reaion why the Reputation of ſo Rook 1th 


many Men, is ſeen to _ with the time, and their glory t 
extinguiſh ; Tis the diminution of Labour, and the default 
of Vigilancy 3 This diminution & default proceed from ſe- 
verall cauſes. The firſt is, that as in the condition of par- 
ticular Þerions, a mans fortune doth not alwaies advance 
with <quall pace, and with an uniforme progreſſe; That it 
ſtops toward th end or moves ſlowly, though ir come 
— — * — and — : Inſomuch chat he who 
t with impatience in the beginning to quit and 
laboured with Teal to become Rich So — 
is ſatisfted,and that he ſees himſelfe in plenty, H' abates of 
his cares, and would enjoy with reſt th fruits of his induſtry. 
So the man whoſe ſpirit is poſſeſſed with the paſſion of glo- 
ry, and meditates the great actions which do beget it; when 
he hath attained his end; That he hath filled the World 
with the reputation of his vertue, and hath formed in him- 
ſelfe a great opinion of himſelfe ; Th hunger of bonour 
which preſſed him at firſt, becomes moderate z and by con- 
ſequent, his firſt conteſt weakens, and his ordinary dili- 
gence diminiſheth. | 
A ſecond cauſe of this diminution; is Ape 3 and'tis no won- 
der, it the body which deſtroyes it elle grieves the Soul zand 


if it operate not with the ſame vigour, as it did, when th 
Organs are ſpoyled, and th'inftraments of uſe weare out ; 
This rule nevert heleſſe is not abſolutely true, and hath its 
exceptions, as I have ſaid elſewhere. 

A third cauſe are the difeaſes3 which produce the ſame 
effects, and more dangerous then Age, becauſe they produce 
them more ſuddenly, and with more violence) and tis not 
poſſible, that in the gricte of the body, and weakneſſe of na- 
ture, a man can intend things, that are without him, and at 
the ſame time conteſt with the diſeaſe and buſineſſe.Heſides, 
what hath been faid before of Phillip the ſecond; The Spantards 
have alſo obſerved, that their affaires in the Low (buntryes 
declined with th' health of the Prince of Parma, and 8 bang 
change when he began to be ſick; and neverrheleſfe 
of a very vaſt ſpirit,and active humour,He would not abate 
any thing of his accuſtomed occupations. He would do more 
then he could. He would retain the ſame authority in buſi - 
neſſe, as — his — p He- could — eaſe him 
ſelf upon the cares of another, and thought that nothing was 
wall doe; but what was done by his Orders. When he 
was hurt before @ardeby 3 He put che command of d army 
into the hands of his gon; and in regard he was but a young 
Prince, and to whom experience was wanting, — 
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Book of Capacity which comes not from ſtudy , or nature; He 
1 woul ſuppl that defect by his Counſells3 Th' Army was 
at /uetots and the father at Candebu where he was dreſſed 
of his wound > There he would be Conſulted with upon 
all Occurrences, and th' order for what was to be done was 
fetched a League off. In the mean time, the time paſſed in 
going and coming 3 the ſtate of the warr changed: Coun- 
tenance; new Accidents demanded new Counſells, and the 
Spaniarcs loſt faire occaſions t inomomodate us whilſt they 
went t aſke his permiſſion , and we made no ſmall advan- 
tage of the Diſorder of a body, that vas ſo diſunited from 

th head that governed it. 

But to make the benefits of Vigilancy the better t ap- 
peare, and th operations of that ſharp virtue, and of that 
unquiet Prudence, which is ever in Action, which makes 
profit of all things; that ſuffers nothing v eſcape, and par- 
ticularly iu the warr where occaſions ſtay not and never re- 
turne, when they are once fled away; Lets demonſtrate this 

apt examples; When Gaſton of Foix drew to the Reliefe 
kanlogaa againſt th Army of the League which had beſieg - 
ed it; If at th' entry of the Towne, he had drawn out to 
Charge th Enemies, he had ſurprized them; He had de- 
ſeated them without reſiſtance, that had not been on their 


guards becauſe they diſtruſted nothing; and the delay of 
one night which He gave at the oy of his Captaines 
I 


for ſame reſt to his ſouldiers , raviſhed from us a victory 
which had all /t«ly for price, and coſt us a little after the 
Life ofthat prince which was of more vertue then all Itahj. 
Th' evening before the battell of Jury, The late Xing had 
taken his quarter at Mezocour 3 The Marſhall of Charters 
was to diſcover it, and obſerved that his Army was weake 
and affrighted z Sr. of Maize nevertheleſs would not Cha 
that evening t untire his ſouldiers, who were hareſſed with 
the Labour of the way, and with the long Marches they had 
made;in the mean time three thouſand foot, and Eight hun- 
dred horſe, arrived in the night to the Xing, whogave 
Courage with th hopes of victory to his Army, and after 
prevailcd for the gaine of the Battell; which they run ha- 
zard theday bcfore to loſe. 

As to th Important victories, which Care and Diligence 
have occafioned, and have asit were forced from the hands 
of deſtiny ; I obſerve three famous ones amongſt the A- 
dern and which ought to be obſcrved with a particular at- 
tention, The defeate of Francis the firſt before Pavy is with- 
out doubt, a work of th Emperours fortune, and of the 
virtue of the Marquis of Peſſary, who was one of the chiefe 

Commanders 
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Commanders of his Army, But it ought chiefly to be attri- 
buted to his Induſtry , and to that Indefatigable and hot 
humour which never gave him any Reſt, which held him in 
perperuall ation ; which exerciſed him day and night, and 
forced buſineſs t obey him, and to come to the point he 
had propoſed to himſelfe. In that manner He overcame us 
— all ihew of Apparance , and got the better of us, 
though we had then noneed of any thing but patiencet 
overcome ; That we had nothing to do but to defend our 
ſelves , and t hindcr being defeated for to defeate them: 
Firſt he did beat downe the Forts which covered dur Ar- 
my, and rendred his Avenues ſafe z He advanced towards us 
without loſſe of time, or taking of reſt, and before almoſt we 
could ſee them come. He fell into the Kings Quarters, and 
conſtrained him to fight, and to put t' hazard what he had 
aſſured , if he had kept his advamage. On the contrary 
theres no place of excuſe for Francis, nor to palliate his blind- 
neſs, and that ſtupid negligence, wherewith he was poſſeſſ- 
ed in the midſt of his Army, without knowing the — or 
Number of it , but by the report of his Capraines z and not 
knowing the deſignes of his Enemies, till he was not in a 
Condition to break them, and not being prepared to reſiſt 
them but . them too weake t' aſſault him. A 
notorious fault in Warr, wherein the neceſſity of fighting 
ſhould never be permitted, nor t act at the pleaſure of ene- 
mics ; where they ought never to be deſpiſed or eſteemed 
weake ; where th* Eyes ought to be imployed on all — 
and nothing neglected, and where ſmall Accidents are ordi- 
narily the beginnings of great Revolutions, and th' origi- 
nall of the good, or bad ſucceſs of Eater prizes. The ſecond 
Example is of the laſt Duke of quiſe, when he defeated th 
Army of Germans which came to overcome France under the 
Commandof cheDute of Bouillon, and of the Baron of Aunear, 
So ſoon as he had diſcovered th' Army he never allowed 
it any reſt, and loſt not an occaſion of Incommodating it 3 He 
gave it Continuall A larmes to tire it; He had it in his 
Braine, when it Marched ; He vexed it in its Quarters. He 
cut off the waycs of Proviſions from all fides, and at laſtin 
three encounters at Y/imory, at A incau, and at Munt Leliart, 
diſſipated the wholc Army. 

The third Example is, the Reliefe cf th' Iland uf Re. It 
muſt be ackaowlcdged that the glory of that ſucceſs, which 
will appeare another day a Miracle in the life of the King, 
Wa fable in Hiſtory, is an effect of the piety of that Prince, 
and a viſible Argument of ih Inclination which th' heavens 


have for him; But it muſt be alſo confeſſed , that this good 
Pp fortune 
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fortune was not given him frecly, and that he hath aided th 
Hands of God to work this wonder ; The feaver hath newly 
left him : His recovery was yet uncertaine , and it was 
neceſſary for his Courage to compleate the ſupport of his 
body 45 he put himſelfe into the way to th Exglt(b : 
what he did in an Occaſion apparantly deplorable , may be 
judged by bis accuſtomed Actions, which were alwayes of 

reateſt difficulty 3 And though th Actions of Princes reſem- 

le th' Eflences — — a great Virtue in a ſmall 

uantity ; and though they do little, yet operate much b 
— * the force 57 th Example; 80 it is that the King 
would not have believed his Charge to have been diſchar- 
ged but in doing more then th' others. If he had put them 
onely on their way, to let them after that march of them- 
ſelves; had he not alwaycs ſcrved them for guid;lIf he had not 
made way for them without Interruption 3and if he had not 
been the laſt to quit labour and to retire from Action. More- 
over it muſt be further ayowed , that as in th affaires where- 
of we now ſpeak , He hath forgot nothing of the dut 
of an Active, and labourious Prince, and that he hath alſo 
there Compleately ſerved ; ſo that th' Inſtruments 
which he there imployed , betrayed not the virtue of the 
principall Cauſe; Monſieur his Br0:bry made his firſt Armes 
there very remarkable, and the beames of that riſing valour 
have been ſo lively and pure, that it was viſible they could 
not proceed , but from a ſpring excreamly faire , and that 
greater beginnings could not be expected from the ſon of 
Henry the fourth, and from the Brother of Lewis the juſt. As to 
Sr, the Cardinal, tis certaine that he brought unto the work 
an extraordinary Conteſt of body and ſpirit, and that the 
cares and diligence He uſcd in that Occaſion were incredi- 
ble, asth' effect that did ariſe from them. He manadged it 
in ſuch fort, as a ſick perſon is handled, to whom ſo little of 
lite remaines, that the leaſt ſiniſter Accident that befalls 
him, deſtroyes him; and the leaſt things forgot of what 
might be Cordiall, would kill him. Two hundred poſtes diſ- 
patched in leſſe then two Months, ſo many orders given, 
wichin and without the X:,gdome ; no advice neglected, that 
had any apparance of Good 3 ſo. many veſſells got together 
in ſo little Time, and ſo many proviſions made for the revi- 
ctualing of the place beſiged. In Briefe, all that humane In- 
duſtry hath of Inventions All that prudence hath of Con- 
duct: All that diligence hath of activity, and all that Cou- 
rage hath of boldneſs, employed in this Occurrence; are th 
Infallible proofs of what I have ſaid. 
But t'att in this Manner ; It imports that a ſoul be 


extreamly 
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extreamely free, and have no paſſion but for his duty; That it In 
be not divided, and 'tis not too much, that it — all Book I 
its forces in Occaſions whereunto enough cannot be 
brought, and wherein th Affairs are but imperfectly done, 
if any other Jnclination divide them; That if we have ſeen 
great perſons, as Ceſar, burne with Love and Ambition 
and done incredible things; That if he gave himſelfe up to 
the pleaſures of ſenſe, and to the conqueſt ofthe World; 
It was that thoſe two Paſſions never entred into conteſt 
in his ſpirit,nor diſputed of the Victory; aud when the laſt 
appeared, the firſt gave it place, and left the field free ; yet 
tis not poſſible, but they ſa voured of the relation, and * 
the contagion of th one could not but offend th other. 
This hapned even to Ceſar as incomparable he was, and 
the Love of Cleopatra had once almoſt deſtroyed him, and 
had coſt him with his Life th Empire of the World, If he had 
not by ſ\wimmiag,paſſed the Vile to ſave himſelfe. But that 
Sr. the Cardi.all hath this Liberty of ſoul whereof we ſpeak, 
I have elſewhere ſhewed, and therefore unneceſſary to be 


here repeated. 


The Second Diſcourſe, 


That the true exexitſe of — Prudence conſiſts in the Know- 
ledge of Comparing things with things, and to chooſe the greateſt 
Good, and aui the greateſt Euill ;, Aud to conſider whether 
the Counſell Sr. the Cardinall gare to paſſe into th Hland 
“ Rhe, was grounded upon the Rules of Prudence; And if 
the King did well to march into Languedoc after the taking of 
Suze. 


, Is a ſtrange Hazard, and a bard neceſſity to be ſhut 
up betwixt two troubleſome extreams, and of two 

evills which preſeat themſelves joyutly, to chuſe the leaſt. 
This laſt is a thing which all the World defires to do, and 
for which Nature hath imprinted in us a violent and ſharp 

inſtinct. The leſſer Evills appeare good when they are pre- 
ſervatives from greater, and phyſick is good by reaſon of the 
diſeaſes it is ordained againſt. Bur to know bow to makeuſe 

of ſo dangerous a Compoſition, to know how t hold the Ba- 
lance ſtrait, that is filled with venemous drugs, and whoſe 
odour ſtrikes into th heads of them that hold it 5 and to 
diſcerne of things, whoſe quality aſtoniſheth the ſenſe and 

confounds the judgement, if it be not accompanied with 

Courage; Tis not th Effect of an ordinary prudence; Tis 

not employed with leſſe difficulty though with more com · 

pleaſancy 
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Book IIl. pleaſancy when good things are to be compared amongſt 


themſelves, and to diſcover the difference 3 when the 
ſpetious things are to be diſtinguiſhed from the proſitable; 
and them that have weight in them, from them that make 
a ſhew ʒ when we are to be exerciſed amongſt the Careſles 
of Fortune, and the favours which ſhe offers us, ro ſtop at 


the greateſt of them. 


I have obſerved two places amongſt many others in the 
Life of the King, where, a I conccive, he hath divinely proſ- 
pered in theſe two kinds of Prudence, as he hath made moſt 
wiſe choices upon the Counſels which have been propoſed. 
Th' one upon the Counſell Sr. the Cardinall gave to paſſe 
part of th Army into th'lland of Re, to fight th Engliſh 
who without chat had been Maſters of it. T'expole o 
one fide thoſe brave Troops and Choyſe Souldiers; ſacrifice 
ſo much Nobility whereof there were Princes; To ſend 
poor Boates agaiaſt a Fleet cf great Ships. It ſeems truly 
to have hazarded much, and to give up too inuch to For- 
tune. Bur alſo on th' other fide, who ſhall conſider that 
the loſſe of our Troop: was not infallible, but that th loſſe 
of th' Iland was if they had not paſſed, That the 
remedy was dangerous, but that there was none other 
t' heal the diſeaſe, and that one part of the State was ready to 
be divided bet wixt Domeſtique Rebellion and forrain Do- 
mination, if th Iland had not been relieved ; muſt confeſſe 
that thi: Counſell was not leſſe commendable in the ſpring 
than in the ſucceſſe. If it was very bold, it was intirely neceſſa- 
ry, and one could not only not do better, but it could not 
have been well done if it had been otherwiſe done. 

Tl/otber olſer væticn is in reſpect of the Counſell, which 
Sr. the Cardinall gave to haſten to Languedoc after the taking 
of Zaſa; It mult truly be confeſſed, that then there was a 
neccſlity to make a defence againſt the moſt ſubtile attempt 
& faireſt ſhew of good, which might have ſeduced an under- 
ſtanding ifit had not been very ſtrong to make reſiſtance. 
On th one ſide the State of Milan was in prey, and that beautifull 


70 Francis Countrey which heretofore ga vc ſo much love and jealouſie 
be firſt 41 O t Wo great Prences, which coſt France and Spain ſo much 
x 1 Bloud, and put Chriſtendome ſo often into a Combuſtion to 
to ar £1 now 


the fifib. 


who ſhould have it 3 was ours without reſiſtance. 
It depended upon the K:-g in apparance to become Maſter, 
and totake revenge of th'affronts which we have received 
there,and of the five times that they had driven us by force 
out of the Countrey. It was unfurniſhed of men cf War, 
and there was but ſome miſerable Troops, that had eſcaped 
at the ſiege of Caſal, and which the ſole report of pur Armes 


had 


RS 
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had overcome. Alkthe Princes of /taly. made us tender of Bon 111 
their Aides, and believed that th Howet was come to take — 
away the Fetters from their feet, and deliver their Country 
from the yoak which was not naturall to it, and from that 
violent Domination whoſe ſhadow was dangerous t all its 
Neighbours,and weakned their Liberty if not oppreſſed it; 
The — was diverted againſt the Xi of Deamarte and 
he could not draw his Armies from thence without ahando- 
ning his Victories, and without betraying his good For- 
tune. , 9 f ; 
Spain had neither Men nor Moneyes ; It was aſtoniſhed at 
the loſſe their Fleet had newly ſuffered it ſaw powerfull 
preparations in Halland, which threatned the Low Coun- 
tries,and a formed:tempeſtwhich it could not con jure down: 
In a word, 44/1 loſt, Naples could not be preſerved;and Flan- 
ders would have been loſt of it ſelſe, in ſhutting up that paſ- 
ſage, from whence it rece ĩved its principall-ſupplics to make 
arre. And nevertheleſſe this great power which gave 
fear to ſo many powers, which was formidable even to the 
Tur ks and Barbarians of Affrica ; which is fatall to the reſt of 
Chriſtian Nat ions, which obliged all of them tobe with us or 
agatnſt us; Had been beaten with that fingJefroake,and; we 
had nothing more within to fear when the ſprings. of our 
troubles had been ſtopped without,  abd;the Inſtruments 
broak which make and nouriſh our diviſions, and humbled 
th'Authors or Promoters of our civill. difcords. Theſe were 
the. thoughts that in that time exerciſed the- ſpirits of many 
perſons,and particularly of th/talians and as tis the cuſtome 
of men t accommodate their t hts to their intereſts, and 
to flatter themſelves in their deſires, they ĩimagined that 
ours were like theirs 3 Though in that poynt, our Intereſts 
were diſagreeing; But alſo on ch other part, who ſhall 
conſider that men muſt not ſpend their time about ſetting 
their haire, or pariog their. Nailes when th Heart and the 
Brain are ſick 3 That great States never ꝓeriſn by a Forraign 
violence, ſo long as th Interiour is in health, and th'Entrails 
ſound,and that they ruine of themſclves when the cortupti- 
on is within, and th'Evill hath ſeiſed upon the Noble parts: 
That in long Warrs abroad, a Prince ought not t' engage 
himſelſe when the Diverſion is ever ready. within, and that 
- thersa formed feaction in the middle of the State, which 
will not fail to diſturb for to preyaile of th Occaſions. That 
the diſcontented will foment, if they dare not publique af» 
fiſt, and to whom ſtrangers will give heat, or forces to di- 
ſturbus by our ſelves; For to conſume us at eaſie Chargyes 
and alwaics to weaken us either by loſſe or victory; 
Qq 
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1 * 3 a ſeroake of rhe gaine ofthe 
decifion of our Domeſtique Affairs t the good of Furt 
Affaire. Furthe ould a greater micformae . 
us, then to loſe the occaſion of ſiniſhing th Ruine of a par 
ty, that hald France in Langalhment more then ſimy ye 
& had redueed it to a State equalt ro chat of — — 
whoknow not what health is ; bar are abwazes buhbeerher 
t heal ch evi they ſuffer, or wo preſent them they feare. 
— 5 con juncture ſt; It was probable it _ nor — 

a timc that*twas fo no purpoſe t or 

it 84. ſo contrary 10 that party, that it — be 
relie ved from 1, that laboured to defend its 
Liberty 3 That England was wearied in ing an ill 
cauſe 3 That th' Hothonders durſt not ititate Fronce openly 
by reaſon of th uſe they have of it ; and that they have lear- 
ned to regulate their Charities by their Iatereſts, aud the 
Zeal of Religion by the Zeal of State : That ——— 
had greater ation in Flanders &c Hraly,than they could maſter; 
and could not act againſtus, but with a little Money, & with 


vain promiſes, | 
In the thi 7 — Reputation of the Kings Arme: 
was iner „ it could alone make conqueſts 3 It could o- 
vercome without fighting, and never Prince was better ſer- 
ved of his Souldiers, or more ſeared of his Enemies, Our 
gouldieri were in beat and fult of hope. The paſt victo- 
ries were certain arguments of future, and after che taking 
of Xoehe!1,& forceing of Sas overeomming what was defen- 
——— ů— with A They ought nt 
t'apprehend any: impoſſible, nor any thing difficult. 
It was then he — ſeaſon — that 
which Sr. the Cardinal — obſerved, and the 
King moſt divinely made choyce of. If that expedition 
longer defery'd.the phgue alone had been ſuffici- 
ene toforce us from Languedoc, and to defeat our Armies; 
and if we had been engaged in Ply what had not Ae 
of Rohan don with the Aid of ſtrangers, which had not failed 
him > If the Spam, who ever promiſe timely and almoſt 
without deliberation ; who performe flowly, and after long 
eonſuleations 3 but who ſpare nothing when they are we 
engaged in a buſineſſe, and have put thoſe that ſerve them 
in a condition not to be able to repent, or unable t; unſay 
it; If the Sperizrus, I ſay, bad rmed the conditions 
of the Treaty they had made with him, and furniſhed the 


y - they had promiſed, If the forces of Sewoy had 
paſſer into Daephine to joyue with him at the reſolution was 


taken 
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Advantages 3 fruſtrated of, forraigne: promj 
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| chough th' Ambitiog ofthe Ai vi oP 
tion nor bounds ; Thar they 
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change nar dye, They have declared: e hag 
Nations, which bold not 2 7 ſybjeFigu bare re 
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all diſſemble:their paſſion ; chat tar ſome yearny, 


put aff theirMatſk, and made it known, chat, th 2 
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Arn Bive it, aud enjoy it;though they ſhould ravich itzſince they 
Book III. e not 10 br f Men as they havebeen, ſince Germany is 72 
them, & that they hayes their cevotions that great ſpring of 
Men df wärtz ſoit is that th Haliaus ſee well;tha the victories- 
df th” Eniperdur have no deep roots, That its proſperities do 
yet ſhake; that them he e adherent attempts t eſcape 
him hat che Turte, it may be, will make him one day quit 
his hold;if he make an Accommodation with the Perſiau, or 
ſome 2 powers, that his ruine may not be fo ſtrange, 
- as the Gre elſe! to which he is arrived; and that in his Fall 
the wonder Will not be fo great, as it nach been in his Riſing 
In Briefe, that he cannot live allwayes; That th Empire may 
aſſe into I! Houſe that may be Contrary to his; That 
may hate the Span7ards 3 That would purge Germany of their 
Glriſons aud at th End of th Account they ſhall endea- 
vour the greatneſſe of that powtr which in conciuſion will 
devour them. Inſomuch that th* Ttalians will be ever glad 
chat we have 4 way open into their Ne not for to ſtay 
chere: but to relieve them when they are aſſaulted, and if 
mat little Liberty which remaind unto them be offended, 
they woul have us love the walke, but not the ſtay; That 
we become the Rivalls but not the Maſters , and that we 
Have jealouſie not for poſſeſſion, but t hinder others from 


taking of it; Beyond that, it muſt not be hoped that they 
vou u 8 that they be not Contrary to us; and we ſhall 
Ybout in Vaine if we labour not for them, and leave them 
Abr our Cotiqueſts. Let we ſhould not ſo eaſily have gained 
He Scatter Milan as is imagined; A number of good pla- 
Les would have * our progrefle, and giden Leiſure to 


the Shan to ſend thither great releefs from Flanders and 
german) 5 That if they have quitted the low Countries for a 
part of a νErrat, and expoſed thoſe faire Provinces to th 
Hollanders, fot a little Conveniency in regard of Ailan; If th' 
Emperout made a ſhamefull peace with the King of Pen- 
marke © intend that Affaire zIf he left his viftories imper- 
fect for that Cauſe, and plenty of forces to th enemies of th 
Emnperdur to renew the Quarrell, and to give him Trouble; 
what would they not have done, if the State of Milan had 
been aſſaulted: was it not probable that they would have ſe: 
up their reſt to taveibre in That they would have ſtirred 
up all th ill humours of France to divert us? That our fron- 
tiers of Champagna, and Burgonia had not been ſafe in that 
warr, and inſtead of aſſaulting of them, they had, it may be, 
put us to che termes of defence Iifocuch chat we had ex- 
poſed outfelves to a preſent and certaine Expence for an 
*uticertaine*profit',” and at'a Diſtance; and for an affaire 
a wherein 
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wherein th' Apparance of dammage which we ſhould have Bock III 

run, was greater then th hopes of gaine we could have made. 1 
And when all things ſhould have proſpered, that Wind 

and Tide had been for us, and that the vent of the warr 

had not deceived our delires nor fruſtrated our hopes; The 

fruits of the victory, and what might have been raiſed by 

our Labours had been no more at moſt then t' have weaken- 

ed the Syaniards in — an eternall neceſſity of Quar- 

rell with them, and to Conſume France in maintaining the 

Conqueſts which ſhould not have been ours, and t aſſure 

to th Italians the good which we ſhould have don them. 

From all this I conclude, that the prudence of Sr. the Car. 

dinall never appeared more eminently then in the Counſell 

he gave to quit th' hopes of the Conqueſt of Alan, for the 

Certaine reducement of Landuedoc, and, that it appertained 

onely to ſuch Eyes as his, and to an extraordinary wiſdome 

not to ſuffer bimſelfe to be blinded with th' Apparance of 

the Good which fortune offered us, and t' have preſerved 

the Kung from ſo ſpecious an Ambuſcado. 


The Third Diſcourſe 


That one and the ſame Conduct in wary is not to be obſerved, 


15 may be alſo obſerved in that valiant reſolution which 
the King took for the Releefe of ; That th' Art of 
making warr hath not a poſitive forme, and that it ought to 
be diverſiſied according to the State of Occurrences. They 
that will commit nothing to Fortune, not undertake any 
Enter prize whoſe event appeares not to them intallible; 
who labour onely to conſume their enemies in temporizingꝭ 
to make Bencfit of their faults, and t' attend th' occaſion to 
caſt them into their nets: They I ſay do ſometimes great 
things , and obſerve a better Conduct then they who have 
accuſtomed t' Hazard, and endeavour onely to come to 
ſtroakes; and will owe their Vigories onely to their Cou- 
rage, and ſeek dangers t overcome with the more Glory; 
But as the firſtreceive but little notable damage nor great 
Loſſes by their fault; ſo they faile often, t obtain great ſuc· 
ceſſe by their fearefullneſs, and to be happy by their too 
great wiſdome. Such have been amongſt the Moderne, Proſ- 
per Colomaa who took ſrom us the State of Ailan, and that 
of Genes ſuch, Francis of Roxere, Duke of urlin who was ſo long 
Generall tothe Venetians, and whoſe Memory to this day is 
— with honour, and his portraites with veneration. 


ond the two others, the Dale of Alva who allwayes 
preferred 


Rr 


Book III preferred the ſlow means when they were ſure, to the quick 
8 that were to be ſuſpected, and never ſo little dangeroum; 
Who was a great — of the bloud of his, though he 
had a very bloudy humour ; who did never caſt enemies 
into deſpaire,when he bad taken their Courage from them; 
and who hath often refuſed advantages which fortune of- 
ſered him, becauſe he could not receive them without fome 
danger, and that he diſtruſted ſome Ambuſh ; Such had 
been alſo amongſt us, Th Admirall of caliguy, if he had been 
abſolu te over th Armies he commanded : and if he had not 
governed a people, that were Indocile becauſe they were ill 
pay d or voluntaries. | | 
They are nevertheleſſe ſome conſiderations to be 
— in this matter, and certaine Rules to be obſer- 
ved. 0 
A Prince that hath but one Army which is the ſine w of 
his power, and all the force of his State, that hath not Mo- 
ney to raiſe another when the firſt is defeated ; ought never 
t hazard it: nor give the Command toa Commander of an 
hot humour, or that hath the Spirit agitated with an exceſ- 
ſive deſire of glory. The /enctians complain to this day of 
Ar the Bat- Aſuiane and of his Courage; His conduct was fatall for be- 
tell of Gi- ing ſo bold: It made them loſe at one blow all their firme | 
raodale & Land, and put them anot her time upon the Borders of their 
— of Vi. Ruine. d nevertheleſſe all Hiſtomans agreed, that that 
8 rſon had dane wonders under a Prince that could have 
1 zarded much. That his vertue was worthy of the for- 
tune of a Conquerour 3 and that in the journey to Aarig- 
van his arrivall with five hundred Horſes put in diſorder all 
the Surſſes, and made fall. in our ſide the Balance where the 
victory was hung. In the weakneſſe wherein th Hollanders 
found themſelves, and in the ſmall means which they bad 
to renew their Armyes, The dead Prince of Orange bath 
ever been very backward to give Battell. Even that of 
Newpoyt which he gained was not without ſome ſtaine, and 
ſome ſhadow of Imprudency, and he hath been condemned 
in ſuffering himſelfe to be forced to fight 3 and reduced to a 
Neceſſiry, wherein there vvas to be feared more ill in loſing 
then hope of good ip obtaining the victory. But however 
a very few perſons have been in that profeſſion but 
have committed ſome fault, or fell into ſonie Misfortune. 
Another occaſion wherein this ſlow Conduct is very 
- table 3 and where a victory istobeobtained without fight- - 
2 dig ifi be poſſible, and io be expected without forcitig 
3 t. do come, is, when we have to do with heady and hot E 
— nemies. But in that caſe alſo its neceſſary that they who _ 
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are to be commanded be capable of a great Patience, 
that there be where withall to make them long ſubſiſt, and 
that the faylor of neceſſary proviſions oblige them not to 
diſband. It was th Advantage the Duke of 4lus had 
in the Warrs he commanded, and if Francis the firft had 
brought a little leſſe heat and precipitation then he did be- 
fore Pawn, and ſuffered th Imperiall Army to conſume 
which ſuſtained it ſelſe only upon th Hopes of a Battell; He 
had not filled the vegeance of one of his ſubjects, nor com- 
pleated in the ſpirit of th Empercur, the defigne of the Uni- 
verſall Anarchy. With tumultuary Armies which are not 
to ſtay long in CO ANN; which do only paſſe 
and poure in and ſteal out quickly; Care muſt be had not 
to come to blowes : Paſſage muſt be given to them; They 
muſt be uſed like Torrents, which are permitted to run with- 
out reſiſtance, and to whom no oppoſition is made when 
they ſwell and overflow. Such bave been heretoſore th 
Armies of the Suiſſes, when that Nation difdained all others; 
and boaſted never to have gone out of their Country but to 
ſuppreſſe th exceſſe of Princes, and to defend the weake 
from the violence of the powerfull, and from the defignes of 
th Ambitious. 

Other Nations have bad in this matter ill opinion of ours, 
and believed that we were not capable of patience or order. 
Bar if the Aarſhall of Monlue be to be believed, and what is 
- ſeenevery day in Holland, and what of late hath been in 
France and Tay; Our Souldiers are capable of all things, 
when they are under good Commanders; and that there's 
no Nation that takes ſooner then ours, the vices or virtue: 
of their Commanders, However, a great Captain ought e- 
ver to be Maſter of his Art, and above all the formes of mak- 
ing Warre, without being ſubject to any ; He ought to 
change them according to th occafion, and know diverſe 
means, and many wayes v attain his end, and gaine the victo- 
ry. By fuch expedients Cæſar, rendred himſelf admirable 
ta all people, and Ages. He diverſified his eonduct better 
then any man in the World. He gave not the fame formeto 
all his deſignes, nor the ſame countenance; Induſtry or Cou- 
Patience or ſorce ſer ved him equally. One while he 
his Enemies with Retrenchments and Forts; He 


—— to take th Advantage of places, and to ceize | 
upon the — He cut off the Springs of 
Victuals, andot all other neceſſartes, and forced them at 
- laſteo — of ——— taken — them the 
Means ug, and th hope of fighting ; He gained | 
| — of Petreius and Apbranius whom — 
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— III fieged in the midſt of a Comꝑagna, and from whom he ſhut 


up ſo dexterouſly all ges, and all Avennues that 
being but halfe a Mile from a River, they dyed with 
thirſt, and were overcome for want of that whoſe abun- 


dance is almoſt in all places 3 ſomerimes he overcame his 


Enemies by ſtorming of them; He made them fall without 
Myning ; His victories were infamous for fleſh and bloud, 
and the moſt mercifull of all men ſcemed to be come into 
the World to decline it, and to have been born for the Ru- 
inc of mankind. The dead King had reduced almoſt to 
the like extregnity the Prince of Parma at Juetot, and all 
believed infallibly,that he muſt dyc of hunger and thirſt, 
or render at diſcretion,or be defeated in giving Battell. But 
the deſigne of the King had not th' event anſwerable to 
Ceſars,no more then the vigilancy of his Captains was con- 
formable to that of th'other 3 The Prince of Parma deceived 
them'and exchanged ſubtilties. He fortified the place he 
meant to quit, for to make them believe that he would de- 
fend himſelf in it; and his Army had paſſed the River and 
made its retrait,before the firſt News came to our Army 3 
Fatal and un-heard of Negligence for an Army that touch- 
ed ours, and was inveſted, and which was ſuſpected of 
deſigne, in ſome of the Commanders that governed 
it. 

Amongſt the Modern, I ſeeno Generall that hath ſurpaſ- 
ſed Ferrant Gonſalue, nor any perſon more uni verſall in th 
Art of making Warre; I have not ſeen any perſon that com- 
manded his forces to better purpoſe, or made better uſe of 
Patience. With thoſe two Qualities he alwayes overcame 
us, and hath taken a Kingdome from us. He hath done us 


as much hurt in making us ſuffer, as in acting againſt us, and 


hath conſumed us when he was not ſtrong enough to defeat 
us. Nothing almoſt hath been read like to the Reſolution 
He expreſt at Cinture 5 where we had reduced him to the laſt 
— of Miſery. He was inveſted with our Troops; The 

lague and Hunger was in his Army ; He was drowned 
with continuall Raines, ſunke in the durt; expoſed to all 
th injuries of a Rude Winter. In brief, he had againſt him 
th' elements of Men. And nevertheleſſe, at length we were 
more a weary t incommodate him, then he was to ſuffer, and 
— us by the courſe we made Choice of toruine him. 
But when open force was to be employed, and true Valour 
ſet a workez who ever performed it with more Courage or 
judgement then he > Hath ever a more generous voyce 
been heard from the mouth of a Captain then the anſwerbe 
made at (3rignolle, to him who adviſed him to draw — 

an 
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and t abandon a Paſte he could not maintain but with great 
danger; He bad rather, ſaia he, find Death and his Grave an hun- 
dred Paces beyond it, then to lengthen his Life many gears in re- 
traiting ten Faces and turning his back to his Enemies. And, be- 
fore the Battail of Garillan, He anſwered him that would 
have diverted him from fighting, and giving of Battail, who 
preſented unto him, that he was weake in reſpect of us, and 
the Match ill made betwixt his Army and ours, That he 
knew of what smporiance that Day?'s Latour was to his Maſter's 
_ 5 and that he was reſulLed to periſh that day, or overcome. 
Tis true then, that there are Occurrences, wherein ſome- 
what is to be ſubmitted to Fortune: Where the leſſe is to 
be hazarded to ſave the greater: And where when the Queſ- 
tion is of the u hole Affair, not onely a part of the Forces is 
io be hazarded,but alſo the Generalls of th Army; and thoſe 
precious heads which command ſo many other heads ought 
to take reſolution rather to dye, than ſee the Victory in th 
Enemies hands, and t' outlive it at their Loſſe. So did 
Ceſar in Spain at the Battell where the Children of Pompe 
were ſlaiue, and the reſt of that miſerable Common-wea th 
finiſhed their deſt uſtion ; ſo did Monſieur of Andelot,when 
he defended 0-lears againſt th Army of the Duke of Gui ſe: 
So did the Prince of Parma at the ſiege of Antwerp, after that 
tie Hollanders were ſeized of one part of the Ditch, & that 
th Engine which they made to play, had made them flye 
which defended it 3 //'one and th other run with Swords in 
their hands to the — 5 3 both were then tranſported 3 
Declaring that he would dye, it it were impoſſible for him 
t overcome, and made appeare by his action ſomewhat 
that ſavoured of deſpaire, or rather of that exceſſe which 
Philoſophy attributes to the Heroes, and diſtills into the ſouls 
— eos perſons. Th example of that pathetique 
vittue and of that generous emotion was not barren. Ihe 
Souldiers that ſaw it, felt the ſame heat, and by that means 
ſome of them forced th'Enemies from the Town where they 
were far cutred, and others Recovered the Ditch where th 
Holland:ys began to fortifie after they were lodged in it 5 
Lets conclude then with th Examples of the greateſt perſons 
of Antiquity, and with-tae firſt of the Moderne, That the 
paſſage of our Army into tu Tland of xh was not projected 
by chance, and without th Advice of Reaſon 3 That it hath 
not been th Effed of a light, troubled by ill ſucceſſe, and of a 
Diſcourſe contuſed by ill fortune 3 but of a Reſolution illu- 
minated by that high prudence, which diverſifieth its con- 
duct according to the diverſity of aecidents which happen; 


which ſhift; ſay les according t th' nature of the Winds 
FR + which 
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which Reign: Which knows t'a ply Keinedics to the 
ſtate of the Maladics 5 which 458 Ta th High- wayes, 
when tis expedicnt totake the By- paths, and which guides 


not alwayes common virtues, but ſometimes inſpires, and 


gives birth Heroique perſons. 
The Fourth Diſcourſe. 


Of the Alliances of Lloud which are prattiſ. ed among ft Princes; 
and whether the King was well adxiſed wben be made that Ally- 
ance mith England. 


]Trear at large th'Allyances of State in the ſecond part of 

this work, and particularly of chat we have with the 7arke, 
and with the Republique of Holland. There I do cleer ma- 
ny Doubts which ręſpect the Soul, and take away the ſtones 
of offence wherxeat they ſtrike, who have not known the 
foundation, and ſtumble for want of Light. I give never- 
theleſs nothing to conveniency that is contrary to juſtice, 


and flatter not the conduct of them who ſubmit all other 
Reaſons to that of State. I rake nothing there, from God to 


give it to Cæſar I hold the juſt Balance, and ſtay at the tem- 
per which God hath adviſed, in the prudence of Serpent: 


and the ſimplicity of Doves. Here I have thought it ex- 
pedient, to ſpeak of th Allyances, which are practiſed in the 
families of Princes, to juſtifie that which hath been made 


with England. All the ſpirits that were formalized at it, are 
not yet ſatisfied. The Wounds which are ſhut up leave 
all wayes ſome marks; Some maligne impreſſion remains a 
long time after a po ſon is driven away ; and ordinarily the 
opinions that are left, part not ſo neatly, but ſome ĩmpreſſi- 
on remains. Oa th'other ſide, they that have obſerved the 
ſequells of th Alliance whereof we ſpeak ; who have ' ſeen 
the Deprzdations upon our Seas, and th' Invaſions of our 
Ilands,and th'other enterprizes th Exgliſo have made upon 
us; Who have underſtood, that their Miniſters of State ma- 
nadged that buſineſs with ned hands;that they did-un- 
dermine us when they ſeemed to help us; That they ſtreteh- 
ed the Cloath whereof they were after call'd Merchants, 
and laid the foundation of the War which they made againſt 


us. Theſe I ſay, have believed that there was ſomewhat 


wanting in the prudence of our Miniſters of State, and that 


 th' houſe was ill built that fell ſo ſoon to Ruine. Wherefore 
having diſcourſed of that Warr ; I thought this the pro- 


per place to ſpeak of the Alliance which did precede it. 
I ſay then, that th' Alliances of bloud which are entertain- 
ed 


/ 
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ed amongſt Princes ſerve very little to divert their fant Bock 111 
or to change their Inclinations. The diſpoſitiong they Had 1 
their ſpirits are there leſt; They put up nothing, but at 7; 
Fpalliate them, and ſuſpend for ſome time th Action of the 
auſes which they cannot take away; And though it f 
out otherwiſe in the Condition of particular perſons, no 

Conſequence is to be .drawne for that of Princes. The Qua- 
lity of SoLeraigres which Princes ſuſtaine, hath prevaledged 
Duties, and begets paſſions to which all others are ſub- 
alterne. Tone King in this is above Mag. The Gonſide- 
ration of Parentage is inferiour tothat of the State, and 
th' Obligations of blaod which arebounded in a few perſons 
ought to give place toth' obligations of the Charge, where- 
in an infinite of Perſansare Interefled. To that truly, Prin- 
ces need not to be Exhorted 3 They are but tua much car- 
ried to it naturally 3 They ordinarily affend leſſe againſt 
their Dignity by default, then by exceſſe. The love they 
have for it, degenerates rather into Jealouſie, then into Idlæ- 
neſs. And if you would have them forſake their iptereſts, and 
the good of their affaires; It muſt be under the ſhew of 
ſomething that reſembles it: And tis not the will , thasa 
Man ought to propoſe to himſelfe to he gained, hut ti un- 
derſtanding, which is by Endeavour to be ſeguced; But 
tis true, that of too Extreams which bound the duty of 


- 


Princes, they carry themſelves oftneſt to th Exeeſſe, and 
that the paſſion for Commanding, preſerves not onely what 
belongs to them, bat makes uſurpations upon all the Rights 
of Reaſon ; upon allthe priviledges of Humane Society, and 
upon all the Reſpects, which are brought by Relations. Th 
Examples ate ſo. ordinary that a Man muſt ha ve ſeen or 
heard nothing to call it in Queſtion. I will not ſpeak of 
what hath palled in the time of the pagans; nor of that Am- 

' bitious Roman who cauſed her Chariot, to be drove over the 
Body of ber Father, to whoſe kingdome her Husband ought 
to ſucceed, I. paſſe, by that which they might have done 
who thought, that the glory of Command was the ulũmate 
End of Man, and Ambition ſomewhat᷑ a nobler and a better 

- thing then juſtice. But even among the very Chriſti aus, 
and in th' houſes which Piety bath: made famous 5 that 
pPaſſion hath been ſeen t' overflow tothe prejudice of blood, 
and violate th holicſt lawes of Nature, and which the very 
barbarous people Reverence. Iwill regite here a Memora- 
- ble Example. Tis a thing ſufficiently. knows in the world 
what th houſe of Auſtria was toth Alliance of blood; and 
if devotion, as tis laid , hath been the, foundation of Great- 
nefs, tis well known ,. that Alliance hath. built-ir uPs que 


— 
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Book III carried it from a Moderate beginning to that high Power. 


wherein tis ſcen , and to that vaſt domination for which th 
Heaven hath 0 Horizon, nor th earth Limits. Maximiban the 
firſt hath gained by that means the Low Countries. and thoſe 
faire Provinces which by their fertility , and by the wealth 
wherewith they abound , have deſerved to be called th. 
ludies of Europe, Philip the firſt and his poſterity have obtain - 
ed by it all Spaine , and thoſe Countryes of the new world, 
where the ſun in retiring from us goes to beget Gold, and, 
*hoſe other unprofitable things whereof men are Idolaters. 
Philip the ſecond came to the Crown of Portugall by that 
meanes3 and to all thoſe States which that Nation poſſeſſed 
in Aſia, in Afrique, and th' Eaſt Indies. That very Prince 
thought t incorporate England to Spaine by the marriage of 
Mary his firſt wife, that was Queen thereof. But the judg- 
ments of God in that ſupplanted the prudeace of men, and 
permitted that Princeſſe to dye without Children, either to 
2 ſs the growth of a Power which would have been fatal 
to the Liberty of Chriſtian Nations, or for the puniſhment of 
the Iniquitie« of th' E-g/#ſb , and that baſe Compliance, 
wherewith they had received the Schiſm which Henry ih 
Ei gbth introduced amongſt them, and applaudcd the paſſi- 
ons of that Prince who choſe rather to quit the Church, 


then to ſeparate from a Concubine. The ſame Philip alſo aſ- 


pired to the Crown of France for his Children, by reaſon of 
the Marriage of his third wife daughter of Henry the ſecond; . 

and the moſt important Article wherewith th Inſtructions 
of the Dale of Fe, ia were Charged when he came to Paris 
during the league, was, to cauſe the Salique laws to be Abo- 
liſhe, and to root out from the ſpirit of the French their A- 
verſion of having no Soterargnes that ſpin, and of not ſub- 
mitting to th'yoak of Women. Inſomuch, that it hath been 
allwaycs the deſigne of the Spaniards , and a premeditated 
prudence of the Princes of th. houſe of Auſtria to look about 
them, andto caſt their nets upon the parties that could 
joyne ſome new eſtate to theirs, and under a Title ſo inno- 
cent and juſt t'extend their domination, With what heat did 
they labour to cauſe the eldeſt Daughter of Lewis thr tnellih 
to be given to Charles tbe fifth who brought for her Dow ry the 
Dutcbeſſe of Rritanny and of Orleans , and our pretentions for 
{taly? How many propoſitions were made upon that foun- 
dation, and how many treaties concluded, which the Time 
hath made abortive, and which Fortune laughed at ;Never- 
theleſſe as they have been ever Induſtrious to draw to them 
as much as they could , th'eſtates of their Neighbours, 


They have been alſo carefull, not to permit ally of theirs 


to 
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to be alienated, nor to ſuffer any diviſion without knowi 
the Meanes of Conſolidating it — to deſtroy the divided * 
Members, and the looſe pieces. 

Th' Emperour Charles never promiſed the Low Countryes, or 
the Puthy of Milan upon the Marriage of his daughter, or of 
his Neece with the ſon of France, but with Intention to break 
his promiſe , or at leaſt with hopes, that Fortune which had 
done ſuch ſtrange things, in his favour; that had ſo often gi- 
ven the Lye to Apparences, and dilturbed th order of things 
for the Loveof him, and which bad ſometimes ſent him 
proſperities which he deſired not, would exempt him from 
that Obligation under ſome plauſible pretence , as it did. 
And when Philip the ſecond tranſmitted the Low Countryes to 
th' Arch Dutch for her Dowry; There's apparence that he 
was aſſured, that time would make up that Breach, and that 
he made not ſo great a wound in the reſt of his Eſtates with- 
out preparing the Remedies to heale it. But to returne to 
my deſigne, and make it appeare, That th Alliances of 
blood, work ſoftly upon the ſpirits of Princes, and are but 
weake bonds t hold their Amities I will repreſent th' ori- 

inall, and th' effects of that which hath been the moſt pro- 
table to th houſe of Auſtria, and it may be the moſt dam- 
mageable to the Chriſtian Common wealth. Philip the ſor 
of th Emperour Maximilian, married Joane youngeſt Daughter of 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, Kings of all the dominions of Spaine. Thi 
Eldeſt was married into Portugall according to their Cuſt- 
ſtome. The Catholique Xing had alſo a ſon called Joh» who 
dyed young, and whom Spaine ſaw almoſt as ſoon put out as 
ſhine,and had almoſt at one time theTontentmcnt to ſee him 
come, and the Griefe to loſe him; Preſently after the death 
of that Pri+ce, th Arch Duke Philip, and Arch Ducheſſe his wift 
who lived onely by the love ſhe bare to her husband, and 
was Idolatreſſe of all his motions and paſſions, cauſed them- 
ſelves to be Called Princes of all the Dominions of Spain, 
to the prejudice of the Queen of Portugall, to whom the 
Crownes did belong in priority of birth to her ſiſter. That 
attempt ill dige ſtedꝭc out of ſeaſon, and that precipitatedAm- 
bitioa, diſpleaſed Infinitely Ferdinand and 1ſabells, who judg- 
ed of the Tree by the fruits, and gave their ſon in Law and 
daughter r'underſtood, that they were to leave that bor- 
rowed Title, and to put off that N — „ and 
which did not belong to them. Behold a way BB Be- 
ginning of Phil;ps Ambition, ſince it made Invaſions upon its 
owne Relations, and the firſt (hew of that furious Appetite 
to reigne which hath vexed his Poſterity ; After that be 
guided his Intereſts apart from them of his Father in _ 
| Te 0 
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Book Ill He " held him alwayes at diſtance, he looked upon him only 


as a Prince which ſtood in his light, and there was no other 
Cammunication ax—_ them but a continuall Commerce 
of Complaints and diſorders 3 In a Treaty which Maximi- 
lian and he, made at Blois with Lewis the twelfth, being perthit- 
ted t' either parties, to Comprehend therein whom the 
would, He made no more mention of Ferdinand, then as if 
he had not related to him, or that He had been indifferent 
to him. He did alſo the fame thing in another Treaty which 
his Father made at HFugano with the Cardinal of Amtors 3 fo 
Ferdinand had his Revenge in diſavowing the Treaty his 
ſon in Law made at Blois with Lewis the twelfth for the king- 
dome of Naples, and in Contracting a fecond Marriage, and 
marying of Germania ſiſter of Gaſton of Foix, and Neece of 
Lenis, with Conditions that were Advantageous to us, if 
they had been obſerved. That which I have ſaid neverthe- 
leſſe was nothing in reſpect of what Philip did, fince the 
death of Iſabella, and after that the ſucceſſion of Caſti!le was 
open unto him. The things paſt were but ſweetneſſes for 
Ferdinand in Compariſon of th uſage he received after that 
death. The firſt ſtroakes did ſcatce raiſe the ſkin , but the 
laſt entered deep and made Large and dangerous wounds. 
Philip will go into Spaine not onely to take poſſeſſion of what 
was his, butto take from his Father in Law what belonged 
to him by the Teſtament of Jebel Ferdinand employed all 
his Prudence, and all his ſubtilties to divert him, They 
Conteſt long upon that Article. Their wills were diame- 
trically oppoſed; what th one would not haveth' other de- 
ſired, and it had been leſſe difficult t accord Contraryes, 
and to joyne extreams, then t adjuſt their pretentions. 
Force being wanting to Ferdinand t overcome thi heat of 
Philip, He uſed diverſion; He cauſed Lewis the twelfth t in- 
terpoſe who threatens him with his Armyes, in caſe he went 
for Syaine, and raiſed the Duke of Gueldiers againſt him who 
cut him out buſineſs in Flanders, and gave him enough t 
entertaine him in that Countrey. 

In th End, th'obſtinacy of Philip being ſtronger then th 
Artifices of Ferdinand, and the difficulties which ſtopped him 
being taken away or ſweetned , they agreed upon the Con- 
ditions of bis journey. Thereupon Ph:;p put himſelfe on 
the way, but with a reſolution to break the Treaty he had 
made, and not performeth' Oath he had given to his Father 
in Law, which he * — to have kept to an Enemy. Being 

in Spaine he flatters the great Perſons; He unties rhem from 
Ferdinand; He drawes them to his party, who had but too 
great Inclinations for it, and were but too earneſtly — 
Cc 
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ed t' adore the rifing Power, and a Light which to Rook mir 
ſhew it ſelfe; Infomuch , that — found — Book II 
alone: All his friends were unfaithfull to him :s all his Crea- 
tures abandoned him except th Arch. Biſbop of edo Xome- 
nes, and the Duke of Alba: ſo true it is, that there's but little 
Aſſurance in the will of Men, and that the Law of Intereſts js 
powerfull upon their ſpirits ; and the Memory of Good 
turnes received, weake in Compariſon of future Benefits, 
After that, Ferdinand preſſeth an Interview with his fon in 
Law 3 The Counſellours of Philip oppoſe it with all their 
wers, and raiſe troublcſome diff-ultles to divert it 3 Ih 
ad ſeized upon the ſpirits of their Maſter, and taken his 
will trom him having prepoſſeſſed his underſtanding. They 
were afraid, that Ferdinand would take off the Charme, aud 
that the Reverence of a Father, and dexterity of a Great 
Polititian would deface that uſurped Empire , and tyran- 
nous Domination: wherefore they omit nothing that might 
diſtate Ferdinand from the meeting he ſolicited , and which 
he preſſed for the Reſiſtance 5 They propoſe exorbitant 
Conditions, which he accepts of; They add ſhamefull Cir- 
cumſtances which he refuſcd not 3 They uſe him unworthily 
and he bears it; and a Great King had the diſpleaſure to re- 
ccive the Law from petty Companions, who abuſed th' In- 


elination of an eaſy Maſter. 
At laſt th' Interview being reſolved, Fernand render 


himſelfe at the place appointed for that purpoſe, but with 
a ſmall craine , and accompanied onely with two hundred 
Men unarmed, and mounted upon Mules. On the Contrary, 
Philip advanceth thither, in th* Equipage of a Man of warr, 
With the Body of an army of Dutch, which Marched before 
him, and flanked with almoſt all the Great Perſons of Syaine 
in armes,and in the poſture of perſons who went rather to 
Warr, then to a Treaty of friendſhip, and to a fight rather 
theh to a Reconciliation. The two Princes met together in a 
Chappell , which had been Choſen for that Interview 3 
Don John Manuell, principall Counſellour of Philip, and abſolute 
diſpoler of his reſolutions would aſſiſt at their diſcourſe, and 
but for th Arch Biſbop of Toledo, who hindred him, He had 
been preſent at a Conference, which theReſpect of proximity 
and the Dignity of thoſe Two Princes, would have to be 
ſecret. 

After an hower and halfes diſcourſe they part , and the 
Conference paſſed without any mention made by Philpto 
the Father of his daughter, nor of Ferdinaud to his ſon in Law 
of his wife, He diſſembled for that time his deſire, though 


he had an extreame paſſion to ſee her, and to Comfort — 
o 
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old age by the ſight of an Object which was ſo deere to him, 
and which was the Remainder of his ſubſtance. 

There was a ſecond — bet wirt theſe two Princes, 
wherein ſome demonſtration of friendſhip appeared, or leſſe 
coldneſs then at the firſt Interview ; But the Concluſion of 
all the Conferences was the firſt deſigne of Philip, that Fer- 
dinand ſhould renounce the Government of Caſtile, notwith- 


ſtanding the diſpoſition of Iſabella, and againſt the ex preſſe 


Clauſes of her Teſtament, Ferdinand, who had learnt t obey 
the time and ſubmit to Neceſſity ; who knew how to ſtrike 
ſaile when the Tempeſt was too ſtrong 3 and to put in 
when it was not ſafe to ſaile; Bends under his ill Fortune, 
and reſolves t abandon Caſiille till a better ſeaſon called it 
back, and to baniſh himſelfe voluntarily from a kingdome 
which he had ſo long Commanded 3 Philip ſtops nor there, 
He endeavours all he can to diſcredit the paſt Government, 
Heannulls the greateſt part of th Orders his Father in Law 
had made3 He Tpoferh the principall officers, and the 
incipall Governours, which had been placed by his Hand. 
He would not, if poſſible, that one entire mark ſhould remain, 
nor one viſible Impreſſion of bis Adminiſtration. But it 
had been too little for him to have ill uſed his Faiber in Law 
and his Ambition, it may be, had been pardonable ; if it had 
at leaſt pardoned his wife, and if he had not uſed her ill who 
had brought him ſo faire States, and ſuch certaine Hopes. 
She was truly the Queen of Spaine, and who infuſed into her 
Huſband, th' Authority of Government , and the Right of 
Commanding that Country. And nevertheleſſe He would 
not ſuffer ker in that ſociety ; He would not permit, that ſhe 
who was Companion of his Bed, ſhould be the Companion 
of the Scepter which he had received from her hands; and 
ſeeks ſhamefull pretences and odious Cauſes t' exclude her. 
A warmer love was never ſeen, than what that Princeſſe had 
for her Husband ; It ſeemed that. ſhe lived onely by the fight 
of him, and dyed when ſhe was ſevered from him, That 
Exceſſe of paſſion and Imbccillity of ſoul changed in ſome 
ſort her ſenſes; and the jealouſie which mingled with the 
troubles of his Abſence, weakened a little her Brain; and 
changed th Organs ; and nevertheleſſe though that defect 
proceeded from ſo honeſt a Cauſe, or ſo ſupportable;Though 
Compaſſion ought to have obliged Philip to cover it, if 


Love were wanting to do itz and though Conveniency and 
his honour obliged him alſo to that duty, when he had 
neitherCompaſhon nor love; He will nevertheleſſe that that 


accident be the foundation of his deſigne, to ſeize upon all 
th' authority and to Reigne alone. He will have his wife to 


be 
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be entirely troubled of her ſenſes, though ſhe was onely a Rank nt 
little weake 3 He will, that ſhe 2 all her R 5 Book III 
though ſhe had onely diminiſhed it; That there was no 
Light at all, when there was onely a Miſt; and that ſhe was 
in a totall inability to governe, though there remained in 
her enough of good ſenſe t act; For that effect, and the bet- 
ter t hide his Game, he keeps her ſhut up, and permits not 
any perſon to ſee her of them that durſt ipeake to her ot the 
State of her diſeaſe. A ſtrangeproceeding, to take away her 
Liberty, after he had taken away her Honour ! and not to 
leave th' uſe of the firſt good of naturall life after he had rui- 
ned th Ornament of the Civil ; The Father durſt not op 
his mouth to him of it, in the firſt Conference they had 
together, and choſe rather to ſuppreſſe his Inclination, 
then to ſharpen more that ſpirit, which was but coo ſharp3 
and to touch him in a place where he was ſo ſenſible, as I 
have above obſerved. In the ſecond Meeting, Philip obtained 
of him a ſecret Declaration by the which he conſented that 
he alone ſhould have th' adminiſtration of State, by reaſon 
of th' Inability of his daughter, though after he made a pub- 
lique proteſtation , That his ſon in Lan had forced from him 
that Declaration , and that he gave way onely tothe Malice 
of the time, and to the violence of the ſtronger, according 
to the Maxime of wiſe Men. Phelip ſtaid not there, after 
that Ferdinand was retired into Arragon, He would oblige 
the Grandies of Spaine to fubſcribe an Act, which he had 
cauſed to be drawne,of the weakeneſs of the ſenſes wherein 
the Qeene was fallen. But therein he found Reſiſtance. Ih 
Admtrall of Caſtille oppoſeth it generouſly, after he had viſi- 
red that Princeſſe, and Aſcovered that the diſpoſition of her 
Underſtanding was not entirely ſpoiled 3 Repreſented 
unto him, th Inconvenieacies that would ariſe from that 
Eaterprizez The noiſe it would make in the world, and th 
ill humours it would raiſe in Spaine, where the people love 
their Maſters naturally, becauſe of the Roialty they exer- 
ciſe, and reverence that Character in every perſon in whom 
tis Imprinted. : | 

At laſt, to give the world the final! Example of ingratitude, 
and an Eminent evidence of the power of Jealouſie, to 
reigne without a companion when it hath taken poſſeſſion 
of the ſoul ; He would cauſe his wife to be declared troubled 
in her ſenſes in full aſſembly of the States, and by Conſe- 

nce unable to governe, which he could not obtaine. 
There was his acknowledgment of th' incomparable fidelity 
of that Princeſſe» and the paiment of the moſt violent and 
durable love, that ever wife bare to a Husband. Therein 
Vv Was 
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Book Ill 


was hisrecompence of that eternal] paſſon which poſſeſſe 
her during the' Life of Phillip to the change of his ſpirit 5 
which could not be abated by his Death, and time that o- 
vercotnes what is moſt firme in the World, and moſt opimia- 
ated, could never diminiſh. For tis true, chat after the 
Death of Phillip which was precipitated, & whichcropt him 
in the Flower of his age, d& with ſome ſuſpition of poyſon,ſhe 
never forſook thebody, ſhe cauſed his Coffine very day to 
be opened ; ſhe took it with her when ſhe travelled, and 
accompliſhed what had been propheſied by an Old Woman 
of Spam, who had ſaid, ſeeing th entry of 2h:!l:;p into that 
Kingdom, and that proud Magnificence wherewith he took 

eſſion, 7 bat be would walke there donger after his death, then 
during his life. At laftywfter his body was laid in a Ch 
pell of Granada in the Sepulchre of the Krrgsof Caftille, ſhe 
made her conſtant ſtay in that City, and powred out into 
Tears and Groans the reſt of her Life, upon the Aſhes of him, 
whom ſhe had loved with fo great Heat, and upon the Ru- 
ines of a body which ſhe had Idolized. 

To what end ſerves then th'Alliances of bloud, which are 
made amongſt Princes? and fince they have been inſtituted 
t'unice in friendſhip diverſe families, and t'extend them the 
more, andenlarge that virtue which is one of the Principles 
of the civill Lite, and one of the bonds of bumain ſociety 3 


what uſe are they of in the condition CN ma 


ſerve much,and are not unprofitzble ; provided ther th 4 


come not In competition with th Intereſts of State, and wit 
chat invincible jealouſie which Princes have for the good of 


their Affairs. The treaties here they intervene, are made 


with more reputation and dignity, They are pretious pre- 
rences to ay down Armes, which two Princes are a weary to 
bear they are honeſt doores to let out warrs, from which o- 
therwiſe they cannot retire with honour , and which t 

cannot Continue without dammage. And there's no reſent- 
ment ſo juſt which they may not ſaſely fubmit to the Con- 
fidcration of the Parentage into which they enter, and · of 
that ſacred bond u hich is inſtituted to conjoyne whats di- 
vided, and t' umtec the wills which are difotieed. Francis 
rhe firſt recovered his liberty with more honour by Marrying 
the fiſter ot Charles ih Emperonr , and he made appeare to the 
World th' Eſteeme he gave to his Priſoner, in ſeck ing his 
Alliance. The peace of So;ſjons which followed a warr w 


= 
in the ſame Princes did run two great thou 


different Fer- 


tunes ʒ Th' one to loſe n part ot his States, and th other of his 
Reputation in retiring; Had for foundation the Marriage 
that ſtaid it ; and which was not accompliſhed betwixt 


(barls 
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Charles ilurd ſon of France, and ane of the Daughtanrof ti Han 11 
Emperour, ar one of his Neeces. The peace of the Cuſtle = 
of Canvirey which was ſo pernicious to Frabce 3 which th 
from us in one — what we gained in Farty ycares, which 
being th End of our forraigne warrs , was, it may, be the 
Beginning of Civill warrs ; Gomprehended the Marriage of 
Eliagbeth, Daughter of Henry th ſecond, with Philip the ſecund 
8 | ww % ens 
The daugbters which entet into Sateraigne Houſes may 
alſo do much for th Intereſts of them from whenes th ey 
come, when they ſeize upon the ſpirits of their Husbands, 
and gaine th' Aſcendent upon their Wills which: ſame- 
times happens. That ſubtile Fortug:ſe which Married Charles 
the third Duke of Sry, did what the would with him ; in 
the differences of Francis the ſeceud, and Charles the ptth. And 
in that famous diflention whereof Picumant was fa-long the 
Theater, ſhe turned Her nephew of, th Emperaurs fide. , 
though tne good ot bis affaires obliged him, to be of ant fide, 
and made lum take the moſt diſadyancagious part in a warr, 
wherein he had cven done himſelfe wrong if he had ſtood a 
Neutrall. That Lacedemani an underſtaod un better, and her 
Condutt was more judicious though it may be not juſt 
Her fatber aud Husband were Eured into a Quar- 
rell , and laboured with great Obſtinacy the Ruinc of one 


Another. 5 
In that hard Acceſſe, and cruell Con jnacture, wherein he 
could not gaine without loſſeaſhe propoſed to herſelie to ſol- 
low alwayes che fortune of the weakeſt, to make the 
Counterpoiſe to the ſtrongeſt, and to diſpoſe them to Re- 
conciliation, whey both dctpaired of the victory, which ſuc- 
ceeded-unco her. Alliances ate alfo good to preſerve union; 
and nouriſh th' Iatelligence of Houſes i which ocherwife 
are obliged to be of good undertianding, and which a Gom- 
mon iatcreſt doth cop joyne and bind. daſomuch that i they 
make not the knot. they tye it taſter , If they forme not the 
friendſhip, they beat it if they do not ãntroduce the con · 
cord, they conſitme it; Tis tor that reaſon they are ſo fre- 
quent amongſt the Princes of th Houſe of Auſtria, aud were 
heretofore betwint them of Fyance and Nabarre, and berwixt 
them of Caſtille and: Portugal, before th union of thoſe 
Crowns. But what muſt be under ſtood ot moſt certain 
from Allianoes, and to which Princes who make them, and 
their Counſel lors aught chiefly to have an eye; is, to draw 
ſome preſent utility, or ſome future good, whilſt the Wills of 
them who are conjoyned in Alliance, are in heat, and th e- 
motion which that Bond. brings doth laſt. Francis * 
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Book III frjt married Elmer , Sifter of Charls the fiſch to recover his II 


„ as 1 have ſaid 5 Phillip the ſecond: gave his youngeſt 
Daughter to the laſt — to make him ſeiſe upon 
the Marquiſat of Saluce, and to cauſe the Gates of /taly to be 
ſhut againſt us, and to deliver Atilan, from the jealoufic which 


that neighbourhood gave it. Ferdinand of Caſtille Marryed 


GermamiazNeece of Lewis the twelfth,to break the Leagues which 
were framed betwixt Lewis, the Emperour Maximilian , and 
th nch Dake Phillep to his prejudice, and to diſſipate th In- 
telligences of thoſe Princes that were not favourable unto 
him. | : © 
In conſideration whereof I fay that the Alliance which the 
King had made with the King of £-g/and,ought to be placed 
a ſt his wiſeſt Elections in the felicities of his Reign, 
And that they who adviſed him to it could not give a ſoun- 
der Counſel, and that it hath been a great honour to Sr. the 
Cardinall to have mingled his Cares with thoſe of bis Maſter, 
and his diſturbances with his Maſter's for th accompliſhment 
of that worke. 'Tis not a ſmall ad vantage to render ones 
enemies weake ; and to — retire that is contra- 
tous or ſuſpected, is a great advance 5 But tis the per- 
ction of wiſedom to draw to ones ſelſe a good that was 
intended for them that love us not; & to gain that which we 
make them loſe. If we had hot made haſte, Spain who ſuf- 
fered that Alliance t'eſcape their hands , and which ſome- 
times loſeth herAdvantages in ſeeking of them too cunning] 
and too great; Had, it maybe, renewed it. And if that ha 
been, is it not probable, that it had invention enough and 
Artifice for to keep us alwayesin Check by the means of 
England; That it had manadged at pleaſure the Proteſtants 
of France wich their hands, and had affured all his defignes 
in making the Counterpoyſe to ours with that party which 
was alſo entire 5 That the loſſes which they lately received 
had affrighted them more then beaten them, and that the 
ſight of their wounds yet bloudy, andthe deſire of revenge 
rendred them irreconcilable 3 tis at leaſt certaine, that 
it diverted the Ruine, and was oppoſed to its dam- 
mage. 

That if Ezgland hath turned her Arms _ us 3 if it 
hath ſince quarrel[d us3 and if the capricious humours of a 
particular perſon hath been the Torch of a publique diſſen- 
tion 5 It was a ſtroak which was not in the power of humaiu 
diſcourſe to foreſee, and the reaſon of State did not permit 
that a Prince ſhould give ſo pernicious an example to his 
ſubjects, as openly to favour Feloy in the ſtates of anvther 
Princezyet it may be ſaid in truth, that the peace which enſu- 

ed 
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ed that War, and which was ſo advantagious to us, is in u 
an effect of th' Alliance whereof we ſpeak, and the works of > 9% Vl 
that Princeſe which ſhall be hereafter th Indiſſoluble band 

of the friendſhip of the two Brothers, and th'lmmortall ſub- 

ject of the Concord of both Nations. Adde to this th In- 

tereſt of Religion which is very conſiderable in this Alli- 

ance, of the great good it produceth to have aceuſtomed 

th Egliſb to permit thꝰ exerciſe of it in the Queen's family. 

Tis no ſmall matter that they are made acquainted with vur 

Holy Myſterics, and that they are no longer offended at that 

which 7 have had a long time in — 14Cvn- ; Tis to be 
believed, that this holy humanity which now is in ſafety 

amongſt them, ſhall not be there without a taſt of its Graces; 

and that th'Exainple of good ſouls to whom tis permitted 

to 8 for their ſafety without crime, may touch them, 

and bring them to the knowledge of that truth their fa- 


thers had forſaken. 


The Fifth Diſcourſe. | 


Of the Greaineſs and Importance of the Siege of Ro- 
chelle. 


| Will not play th'Oratour upon the taking of Rochelle, nor 
amuſe my ſelfe with the Flowers of Rhetorique, and th 
Ornaments of that Science which hath not ſignificant ex- 
preſſions, bow rich ſoever, for the ſubje& which I treat. 
I will noc cxalt the glory of that ſiege by the Reputation of 
a City whoſe name hath paſſed to th' Indies with reputa- 
tion, by the courſe and Merchandize it made upon all Seas. 
Th' Hereſie and Rebellion to which it ſerved for ſanctuary 
in France; The friendſhip of Proteſtants, and hatred of Ca- 
tholiques which it equall y exerciſed 3 had rendred it famous 
in th Earth. I ſpeake not now of the place, nor of th*ad- 
vantages of its ſcituation, where it ſeemed Nature had 
laced all ſhe had of ſtrength and Art, had laid out all ſhe 
hadof Invention. I paſſe by the compariſon ofthe ſieges of 
Tire and Antwerp, which others have ſpoken of, and which 
are inferiour to ours. Though one of them was the prin- 
cipall worke of the Prince of ?arms, and the admiration” of 
the paſt Age, and the other th great effect of the power of 
Alexander, and th' Induſtry of Greece, I take another way 
and will indeavour to declare the value of the Conqueſts 
which we have made in other Ages. Heretofore nothing 
was more eaſie to a Conqucrour then to ſubdue a Provin 
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Book Hand che gaine of a battell delivered up a whole Countr 
wy vidorio 1 5 


us : wherein there was ſcarce any ſtrong 

3 Now that th' Art of making Warre hath changed 
ace and conduct; That tis in all Countryes almoſt redu- 
ced to caſt up Earth and to retrench ; That few Batrells 
are fought; that the life of Men are bettet Husbaaded ; 
and that an Army cannot March very farre, but 2 For- 
treſſè is in its way; Tie no marvcll, it there be as much 
ty, and by conſequence as much glory to take 
2 Fortreſt of Reputation, as there was heretofore to gain a 
Province. And not to go farre from paſt Ages, and the 
memory of our Fatbers, Have we not ſeen with what 
facility Mahomert the ſecond hath taken two Empires from 
Chriftians, and carried from them Twelve Kingdoms > 
Will it not be ſaid, that he did runne only in conqueringy, 
and that th' exerciſe of a walke had been as long as 
time of his Rapid Victories? "Tis, that in effect, in thoſe 
great Territories of Countrey, and extent of thoſe vaſt 
Regions there was not a goad place but Conſtanrinop'e. And 
yet that place was loſt rather by the Cowardiſe of Chr: ſti- 
ans, and in the fury of the juſtice of God, than by the valour 
ofthe Turks, and induſtry of the befiegers, Sclin the firſt had 
only the Aammeluns to defeat in the Field to be Maſter of 
all Ægypt and Syria, and the progreſſe which the Grand Scig- 
norr made heretofore in Perſia, and the facility they found 
to poſſeſſe that Land, procteded from that they encountered 
not᷑ one ſt Town that ſtopped them and hindfed the 
tnundation of thoſe Monſtrous Armies which. they brought 
thither. On the Contrary, who doubts bur that the 
conqueſt of Rhodes, was not more honourable to Soliman, 
the that of th Empire of Troſi ſonde to Mahomet 5 Who 
makes Queſtion that Suri gonta, Buda, Alba Roall, and Zighes 
were not more eminent peeces and more famous Monu- 
ments for the glory of that Prince, then a dozen Kingdoms 
for the others glory > And if he could have added Maliba 
and j Vienna to his other victories, the paſt Ages had 
not ſeen fairer Trophies then his, and he might have mar- 
ched in Front with Alexander, Cæſar, and Tamerlax,though he 
had not run over ſo many Nations asthey had done, nor 
invaded ſo great a number of Countries. | 

To give ſome new Light to my ſubject, and ſome extra. 
otdinary colours, I will propoſe alſo that noble difficulty 
which ſome have written of. To wit, Which of the twoARi- 
ons is moſt noble, and meritorious, either the gaine of Bat» 
tell , or the Taking of a place ; without ſtaying upon 
that which hath been ſaid upon this ſubjeR. It ſeems to me, 
| chat 
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that the laſt of theſe Actions requires a more profound and 
more generall abilitie 3 That ic excrciſeth more virtues; 
and by Conſequeace there's more honour in rs 
treſſe well defended, then ro win a Battell chough je be w 


17 
k T 
Conteſted. The reaſon is, that in a ſiege Men muſt 1 


above th Earth, and in th Earth. The ſtrength of the place 
is to be overcome, and the Reſiſtance of men. Freſh ene- 
mies are to be encountered, which are Concealed and. 

expect. Men are expoſed to th' Artifices of fire, and. to 
thoſe horrible Inventions which with death bring the tor- 


ments of Hell, and paines that are not naturall ; Long la- 
bours are to be endured, Continuall watching, and all th 
Injuries of time. g 


Briefly, Induſtry works more there then force , and ſor- 
tune acts leſſe there then virtue; That happens not in a Bat- 
tell, where Men fight onely above Ground and againſt Men; 
where all things are almoſt cquall on both fides: where Men 
are not conſumed: by Languiſhmeats , and Travell; and 
where tour howers decides the buſineſs 3 where Impetuoſity 
doth act ſometimes more then Conduct, and valour gives 
not ſo much the victory as E of fortune , as a 
command ill underſtood of th Enemies ſide, as an unex- 
pected Accident, and as a Pannique Terrour. _ 

But to decide this doubt with a morgexa@ and certaine 
Policy 3 I ſay » that thoſe Meanes are more noble and Eſti- 
mable which produce th End that is propoſed, and brings a 
Man to the Mark he Aimes at ;than they that leave a | 
in the Middle of the way, be they never ſo glitteriug, and 
what ſhew ſoever they make. And therefore if the gaine o 
a Battell were the Conqueſt of a Province as it heretofore 
hapned, and the taking ofa Towne the reducement of a 
ſingle place, as it falls out for the moſt part; There's no 


Bock III 


Queſtion but the ſecond Action is interiour to the firſt, and 


ot an Inferiour Merit to that of th' other. But when after 
the gaineofa Battell th'cnemie continues ſtrong, where 
there are other armyes to fight, and a number of good places 
which ſtop the Conquerour, and put a Bridle toche vi 7 5 
Who doubts, but the gaine of that Battell is leſſe Conſide- 
rable then the taking of a City, which is th head of a whole 
Countrey , or of a whole party; which will bring in all the 
reſt to th obedience of the victorious ;and after that 

Reſiſtance to be made- but what ſhall be weake anc 
raſh. Who doubts that Scipio did not more in ſubdu ar- 
thage, and making the Rivall of Rome the Subject of Rome 5 
than Hazibsl did in the three Battells wherein be 2 
quered the Roman ʒſinee Rome ſubſiſted for all that, and that 
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ſpring of the warr remained unſtopt. And therefore who 
can alſo Joubt „that the reducement of Kochel! , after the 
loſſe whereof we have ſeen a party fall, which had ſo long a 
ſhare in France, and divided the Soveraigne authority; which 
had offered ſo many affronts to our Kings; which had ſo of- 
ten opened our parts, and our frontiers to th' Enemiesof 
the State, and made the Country of their Birth, a Country 
of Conqueſt 3 who can I ſay doubt, that the taking thereof is 
not to be preferred before four Battails, which have been 
gained againſt it; becauſe they left life and force to reco- 
ver 3 ſince that all-bloudy and coverd with wounds , it was 
formidable unto them that had pur it into that Condition, 
finceafter that, it gave the law tothe victorious, and forced 
a peace of as much adyantage, as could have been expected 
from a victory. That conſideration obliged th Holy Father t 
anſwer Cardinal Rorgia who had repreſented unto him, that 
he had not made the like demonſtration of joy for the tak- 
ing of Breda, which he had done for the taking of Rochellz 
The Taking of Breda was no more then the taking of a Tewne where- 
of th Hollanders bad their Revenge 8 little after. But the Taking 
of Rochell, was beating downe th'head of a body and overthrow- 
ing the foundations of a Building. 


The Sixth Diſcourſe, 


Of the Inſtrutlions may be drawn from the ſiege of Rochellz and from 
- what the King did after the Reduttton of that Towne. 


Aker the precedent Conſiderations, lets ſee what may be 

obſerved in that ſiege which ſerves for my principal 
deſigne, and for th Inſtructions of the ub lique. Iis not Ha ni- 
bal alone that knew how t' overcome, and knew not how t' 
uſe the victory. The like faults are encountered in all ages, 
and the cauſe why ſometimes Men are not happy enough, 
is becauſe Men are not al wayes wiſe enough. Fortune alone 
may very well begin the greatneſſe of a Man, but ſhe cannot 
finiſh it, without virtue. And though it be not in the pow- 
er of expert Pilots to make the winds propitious ; It de- 
pends nevertheleſſe upon their Induſtry to make good uſe 
of them, and to husband them well while they laſt ; Of 
them then who give over at the firſt ſucceſſes they obtaine, 
and ſtop at th' Entry of their proſperity ſome of them are 
aſtoniſhed at their happineſſe, and inſomuch that they have 
been forced into th Haven, and that they did not bring 


themſelves thither; They dare not any more put forth to 


Sea. They content themſelves with what they have gained. 
They 
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They will not put cheir Reputation to Reference, and re- HII I r 
ſem le en _ having leape over pn re Bdbk4tf 
or in th' exceſſe of a p aſſion a very large ditch; or 
dangerous paſſage, are rayiſhed with what they 
upon ſight thereof by day, or that their ſauls are ſun ; und 
are not bold enough t attempt the ſame Action, after the, 
conſideration of it 3 Ochers will taſte of the good ich is 
bapned to them and rejoyce in the victory, and coder 
not chat in that time, th Occaſions ſteale away imm them, 
fortune retires, and th. Enemies gather ſttength which hin- 
ders them ta march on. There are ſome, a decline not 
to do well ſo much by diſtruſt of their virtue, r hy the: 
weakeneſs of their Courage, as for ſeare of En vy; gad had 
rather poſſeſſe in peace a Moderate reputation, than pro 
that maligne paſſion which canſeth us ta be more afflicte 
for the good of others, then for our owue ills ; and that even 
friends cannot behold the glory of their triends, if it be very 
high , nor ſuffer their Brightneſſe if it be very lively. Th' 
examples of what I have ſaid are but too ordinary. The 
Greciaus have very often committed ſuch faults. 3 gad tis 
certaine that the Batteli of Salamina opened unta them the 
dore for the Ruine of Perſia, and for tue Gonqueſt of Aſia, 
if they had kag n their advantages, or if hey bad not been 
glutted with their ſucceſle. The victory of Lepantha brought 
nothing to the Chriſtiaus, which they had not before that 
watr. The moſt famous Battell that was ever gained u 
the ſea was unfruitfull in their hands, all the gaine of the 
victotious, was, not to bave been overcomed. The price of ſo 
memorable an action derermized. ia it ſelfe, and gained no- 
_ feom abroad, that Crowned it, and was its Recom- 
peaſe. Charles the fifth-alſa as Great a perſon as he was, forgot 
himſelfe after the journey of Pavia; and if in the Conſter- 
nation wherein France was fallen, for th Impriſonment of 
their King, and for a ſtroak ſu little expected; He had aſſaul- 
ted our frontiers, He had not met with any Refiſtance. He 
had not, it may be, leſt Rivalls to his nephews; and had paid 
himſelfe by his hands the ranſomeof his priſoner. The King 
did not handle it ſo after the reliefe of R»s, nor corrupt the 
fruits of that victory for want of pu ſuite. It was tru 
much to have performed an action which was held almo 
for a miracle, and to gaine an end of what was eſtcemed Im- 
poſſible. It was much to have revenged ſo man affronts th 
Engl:ſb had heretofore done us, and purged the ſname of the 
loſſes of Creci & of Poitiers after two ages. But it had not been 
enough for the King it he ſtayed there, and though th Effect 
was great, It was not reaſonable for a Prince to retire whoſe 
Yy forces 


. 


| force were ſtrong. dt to hom ſb much reniained to be done. 
Book Jul ' The freond Confideration , and which is a neceſfaryſe- 
232 firſt is th Tncounter' of the nie the King made 
boa; very ſenſonable for that ſiege . The choice it ma 

bet tho me, is the gteateſt ſecret in Affaires, and mol 

Meanes to make them proſpet. Cſur did ſupreme- 

— — and it was one of the words of Charles the fifth 
| hp his ſoti; I and the Time io Two others. Theſe words 

my admit of too In tations ; Th one is to know, how 

© order a man ſeſſe in the time of ill fortune ; To ſtrike ſaile 

whenthe Tempeſt is too ſtrong ; not t oppoſe ones ſelfe to 
thevidlenceofa deſtiny provoked. T” avoid the ſtroakes 

with dexterity which cannot be reſiſted in a ſtreight line; 

To put chem by, to caſt our ſel ves on Quarter, and tꝰ obſerve 

' occaſion ot ſome ſuvourable Revolution, and of a better 

adventure, Charles we cup gives 'that Counſell to his ſon in 

th inſtrucłion he left him, and the Syaniards have been ac- 
cuſtomed'to make better uſe of it then any people in the 

worl d. · Ne practiſed it at the peace of Paſo, which had been 

fhamefull to th Empire if the Nereſſity had not rather made 

it, then th Inelination of ch Emperoar, He practiſed it at the 

peace of Soiſſans, where the want of money interrupted the 

Proff of his armes, and he was conftraincd to offer him- 
felf tage to the Germars, who without that had a de- 
ſigne tofeize upon him; The Sparcards prattiſed it alſo ſome 
ewe yeares ſince at ebe peace of Suz4, and they diverted in 
flying the forme, which did threaten them, and reſtrained 
he Thunder which was ready to fall on them, if they had 
not ' tiimbled themſel ves. The Truce which we made the 
laſtyexte at Cart gnan, when the plague defected our armies, 
and tar the watr was the leaſt of the Flailes of th anger of 
God, was a ſtroake of that a ddreſſe,zand gaveus meanes to 


* 


prepare for the Reliefe of caſal, and to ſave taly. _ 
Thi other Interpretation, is, to know how to make choice 
of the beſt rime to make an Enterprize. For tis true, there's 
2centaine- Moment in time, and a certaine Encounter of 
cauſes in affaires, which being paſſed they returne no more 
together, and tis to no purpoſet attend th Effect, when the 
Cauſes ceaſe. Ih Haliaus have called it very aptly Conjunt- 
are, but it was not poſſible to find a more fa vourable tfien 
that under which the ſiege of Rochell was formed. That 
towne was almoſt 'without a Garriſon, th S gli had emp- 
tied it of Victualls. Holland durſt not fend it but a de- 
ſavbured Neleeſe, aud by Confequent weake. Eugland which 
we had ſo ill handled, could not fend any but fearcfull per- 
fons, and the Nebells were reduced t expect more from th 


Elements 


Elcmeats then from Men; and from our 


of the rich and th Ace 
was then made 5 It muſt be C 
an — — for a worke without Example, and 
there was not leſſe need of Light and underſtanding to 
Comprehend the poſſibility, then of ſire and Courage to 
propoſe the Means of reducing it in Act, and t overeomo the 
difficulties which were not ordinary ; Tyre and Antverpe 
have nothing ſeen of like, whatſoever is ſaid, unleſſe, it may 
be, they will Compare the CHedbterrancan Sea with th' 
Ocean, anda ſtraight and quier Channell with a Channell 
extreamly Agitated, and unmeaſurably . 
i. In the Mater of theſe novelties , There are that doe 
nerally reject all of them, by reaſon of the vanity that is 
din many, and who had rather belceve nothing then 


tion of the propoſition which 


ex poſe themſelves to the ſhame of being too Creduloas. Tis 


to have too little Judgment, or too a diſtruſt of ones 
ſelfez and in th Affaires of the world, Th' univerſall Maxi- 
mes are not ever to be followed which are ſometimes de- 


ceitfull, though they are many times true. But a great Mini- 


ſter of State ought to know how to diſtinguiſh what is ma- 
nifeſtly falſe; from hat hath ſome apparence of true, and 
what is feaſable from what is Impoll lei 'Tis nor that tis 
neceſſary that He poſſeſſe all th Arts with the fame per- 
ſection, as they who make profeſſion but of one; But it 
ſuſſioeth that he know them in ſuch a d „ and with fo 
juſt alight, chat he may ſecure himſelfe, from th Impoſture 
though it be very ſubtile , and obſerve what is good though 
it be-not very excellent. | 

The fourth Conſideration, that th' Enterprize of the Ditch, 
is th Evidence of an extreame vaſt ſoul, and of a Courage 
not diſtaſted by Difficulties, nor wearied by Time. Th' Hu- 
wours of the French are ordinarily too lively to langniſh after 
a deſigne. They will ſuddenly ſee th End, or abandon it3 
what they carry not at the firſt Aſſault, rebukes them: The 
ſtroaks they loſe, weakens them as much as thoſe th 
receive; and their proper Impetuoſity tyres them not leſſe 
then the Reſiſtance of what they Aſſault. But the #i»g hath 
made it appeare ia this occaſion whereof I ſpeake, that hay- 
ing not che vices of the French, he had itt an Eminent degree 
the virtues of other Nations J and that he had a very great 
Boldneſs t undertake and Conſtaacy to purſue it, and 
Patience to ſiuiſn it 3 The firſt ſpoile rhe dea made upon the 
Ditch, had ſhaken any other Courage but his, and the vio- 
lence of che Tquino&ialls? had daunted an — 
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leſſe firme: but He believed, that the feare which might fall 
into the ſoules ot Men commonly conſtant, ought not to 
fall into his, and that it was too little for his power and ſor- 
- tune t overcome Men, if he did not alſoreſiſt the force of 
the ſtarrs, and Elements, and what nature hath of moſt im- 
ous and rapid. There are affaires which muſt be aban. 
-doned ſo ſoon as they are begun either in regard of their Im. 
poſſibility or that they ſerve for hinderance to better and 
more profitable deſignes. Ad tis true, that t opinionate in 
this, is a Manifeſt imprudence. That the ſhorteſt follies are 
thebeſt, andthat the further a Man goes when he is out of 
the right way, the more he wanders. There are others 
which are in ſinitely important, and are but difficulr 3 and of 
them an end muſt be had whatſoever the „or periſh or 
carry them. After that th Earle of Fuentes had beſieged Cam- 
tray, and reduced that City to the Tearms af being taken or 
of rendring; Sr. of Vie entred with ſome Releefe. So ſoon as 
he was Entred, he changed all th order of the defence, and 
ſpoiled th Enemiey by the faults they had committed in 
beginning the Seige. He diſmounted their Cannon with his; 
He made their Batteries io flye with his Mines; He rendred 
unprofitable a part of their Labours, and did Incommodate 
them in ſuch manner, that it was propoſed in the Councell 
of the Sani ards, either to raiſe the — or to begin it againe, 
and give it another forme. 7h Eurle of Fuentes knew well ih 
Errour, which had been committed in the beginning; and 
that the ſheep where with he had to do were the ſame, but 
that they were governed by another Shepheard, not with- 
ſtanding that he proteſted that he would dye there rather 
then retire, and that he had rather be obſtinate in overcom- 
ing the Difficulties which were there in continuing the firſt 
deſigne, then diſcover his Imprudeace in quitting it, and 
take by that Meanes courage from the ſouldiers, and Repu- 
tation from his Armes. When (ar had laid downe before 
Alexia or Vercingen!orix, it was (hut up with four and twenty 
thouſand Men to defend it. He faw come upon him four 
hundrcd thouſand 9 .— Men which came to beſiege him, 
and ſuch a fearefull Cloud of Men of warr to ſurround him. 
That nevertheleſſe did not trouble him, and in ſumuch that 
the Queſtion was of the deciſion of a great Affaire, and that 
he would with one onely Blow affright all the body of the 
Gaules, He reſolved upon a bold Charge, He did not abandon 
the ſiege and marched to meet th' Enemies which drew to- 
wards him He defeated them, and compelled the beſieged 
re yecld, and. Vercingentorix t humble it ſelfe, and to lay its 
greatneſſe at his feet ; which they could not preſerve with all 
| — 
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the — the Ganles; And after that the Spaniards had ſur- Book ! It 


prized Amiens, The dead Kyg , did he not reſolve to loſe 
himſelfe or retake it 3 T hazard rather all his State, then to 
ſuffer that breach to remaine open; and that it was in 
a place which diſcovered th heart, and left nothing ſecure 
even to the Gates of Paris. This proceeding appeared at firſt a 
little ſtrange, aud ſeems t hold more of Deſpaire then of 
force, and of obſtinacy then Gonſtancy. That nevertheleſs 
is not ſo, and that which ſcems to be beyond the Limits of 
virtue, is not ever ſo but by Compariſon.. 

Theſe Limits are not fixed and immoveable. They have 
Many degrees according to th' abilities of them that exer- 
ciſe them: And th' Exceſſes which the Philoſophers permit t 
Heroique virtue, and th extreamities wherein they ſuffer, 
which ſhe paſſeth over; Are not Exceſſes or Extremities for - 
her, but for th' ordinary virtues, and for tha Common of 
Men, If they that ſerved the Duke of Anion in the ſiege of 
Rochell had had the faithfulneſſe of Sr. the Cardinall or his 

rudence, if they had loved the Good of the State ſo well as 
og and the Reputation of their Maſter 3 They had not ad- 
viſed him to riſe at the Evening of taking of it, and to give 
the victory that was Ripe and ready to be gathered. They 
had rather imitated that Great Captaine, and had ſaid as th 
other did at Garillan, That they knew of what Importance 
that Enterprize was to the King, and that it muſt be gained 
or periſh, But tie not of new Date; that there are people 
in the State which love Confuſion, and who Imagine them - 
ſelves to be like Phyſicians who ſhould not be Conſiderable 
without the fins — nature, nor in honour if chere were not 
fick perſons. / | | | 

The proſperities of the King ſtop not at the taking of Ro- 
chell ; our Armes were inſtantly beyond the Mountaines,and 
Caſall ſaw its deliverance at the ſole noiſe of our paſſage. 
That unhcard-of Quickneſs equally ſurprized our Allyes 
and enemies, and thoſe who believed, that the Conqueſt we 
had newly made, was of the kind of thoſe victories, which 
make the victor to. weep ; would never have imagined that 
without tirciag or taking breath , we weat to forceth' Alpes 
in the midſt of winter, and ſcek beyond the Mountaines 
a new harveſt of glory. The Rebells of Languedoc immediately 
after ſaw the King with them, and we have ſeen in leſſe then 
two Months all tie places rendred or taken, and thoſe feares, 
Fall Baſtions which have conſumed twenty yeares labour, 
and the wealth of that party, humble themſelves to his 
powers. Tis chat virtue, which the Romans called Celerity, 
and which we call Q«c&zeſs wherewith Ceſar made * 
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ſelſe Maſter in 40 dayes, of Italy; in 60, of gn; and in leſſe 
then three yeares of all thats hich Rome had Conquered in 
mare then ir ven hundred yeares. Tis with that virtue, that 
Gefap of Faix in leſſe then fix weeks relieved Bologus 3 De 
lasted the Venetians at Villa Franca ; retook Breſſe, and gained 
the battell of Lu. This is to know how to make uſe of 
the victory, but in an admirable Manner. Tis to layle as 
he there is any wind ; Tis to ſecond Fer:iwne ;'Tis to 
ule of th occaſion. There's glory in acting a number of 

great things ; but tis a marvell to perſorme them in a little 
dime, and to place in a ſmall intervall, th Attions that will 
the courſe of many yeares; one victory neverthe- 

leſſe begets another, and as a needle rub d with th Adamant 
attracts many ; Proſperities tread upon th heeles of one 


another, Provided that men give not over: That they are 


the ſame Chiefes that governe, and the ſame ſouldiers that 
act, and the ſame diſcipline that doth exertiſe them. 


. The Seaventh Diſcourſe. 


That the generall of an Army ought almayes i Intend ib End of an 
Enterprize3 and that Fereſight ſerves more then Courage i attain 
it ʒ and whether the King had Reaſon to make the truce, was made 
4: Carignan. 8 88 oy 


Hat a Generall of an Army propoſe to himſelfeto go 
alwayes to th' End of what he (hall undertake, and 

that he know that if __ Beginning makes halfe the work 
that nevertheleſſe nothing is done, if th'end faile ; and 
therefore let him make Choice of the moſt proper Meanes 
C attaine it, and not them that eoſt moſt fire in th Execu- 
tion and have the moſt Pompe. They (hall be in their dig- 
nity and have the price they deſerve when th End is gained, 
Let him not then be ſhaken at what the world ſhall fayz and 
that he remember the Conduct of Fabins Maximus, who 
ſuffered the Roman people to wound his Reputation, and 
endured the bitings of that Beaſt with many heads, rather 
then quit the deſigne he had framed to deſtroy Harnball, 
without fighting him; For at laſt he obtained of the ſame 
people, the Sirname of moſtGreat which they had not given 
to any but him, and which they gave not to any other Cap- 

(gaine after him. | * 1 0, 

That he remember th Anſwer the Prince of Parma made 
to the dead King, when he ſent him th offer of Battell dure- 
ing the ſiege of Corbiellʒ That bis Maſter had ſtt him into France 
to relieve Paris, and is binder the gromtbof Herefie, That if & 4. 
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time that End be ſeand, That the beſt and quickeſt Expecielt was 
to give Battell, that be xeed uat 4 bat K — ue it 4 
That be wauld not ſight at the will of his Enemies. Th' nd 
Crownes the work and whatſoever a Man doth of Eminent 
and extraordinary. If he ſtay in the way, all that will not 
produce unto him but an imperfe& hogour, and an Abor- 
tive al glory. What ſerved che gaining of four Battells b 
our Kings againſt the proteſtants 3 to have ſpilt ſo muc 
French and ſtranger's blood; and lay waſt ſo many Townes 
and provinces for that Qgarrell, ſiuce that Hereſie and Re- 
bellion have after that ſubſiſted ? Of what uſe were ſo many 
paſt Expeditions into Italy and iato other places, ſince that 
aſter the faireſt Entries and th* happieſt Beginning in the 
world; The victory remained to our enemies. From thence 
was formed that opinion which had its courſe amongſt 
other people , and which latter times have belied, Thar 
nothing was to be feared from us but th' Aſſault and firſt 
hear. That's not to ſay, as ſome have interpreted it, That we 
are more then men at the beginning of Combats, and leſſe 
then woinen at th End; Thats not true; and our valour 
hath ſometimes, a continued poſture and equall purſyic , 
and ſometimes Acceſſes and Remiſſions as well as other 
nations. But tis true, that ord inarily in the Beginning of 
our Enterprizes, we bring a voy hot Courage, and a Neſo · 
lution more then humane, but a little after we abate; we fall 
into languiſhment and defects; we have no more foree nor 
breach. 

According to what I have ſaid, the Truce which we made 
at Carignan, and which was ſo ill underſtood of the greateſt 
part of the worid deſerves a particular praiſe; ſince it gave 
us Mcanes t' enlarge our Troops, aud to take away the Mat- 
ter of the plague which made them deſolate; T aſſemble. 
new forces ; To prepare fra Revictualling of Caſal, and to 
deliver that place which was the neareſt Ead of the warr, we 
made, and a part of the Generall. In vaine without it had 
we ſo happily begun the warr and raiſed the ſiege of 2:gnerol 
at the face of three Armies and of four. great Captaines. In 
vaine with a handfull of Men (hould we have defeated fo 
many enemies at Villana, and overcome th'qbſiinate Reſiſt- 
ance of th' old Regiments of th Empireʒ and in vaine ſhould 
we have forced at Cariguaꝝ redoubles of three halfe Moons, 


Book III 


and beaten thoſe brave Spexrarss, whale number of fighters. 


was known by the dead, and the Prifpners. 
But as boldneſle, diſcipline and abedience are the virtues 
of ſoutdiers ; Prudence,C ondu@,and conſtaat Meditation of 


the Meanes which cauſe the victory are the virtues of Gap- 
; taines, 


Py 
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Book III taines, and Generalls of Armies. Tis with theſe Qualitie 
that they ought to diſtinguiſh themſelves from them that 
are undor them. Theſe are properly the forme of their pro- 
feſſion ; They do conſtitute the difference. Courage; and the 
Contempt of death are not, to ſpeake properly, but the bo- 
dy and the Matter and ther's not ſo much glory for a Chief 
to goto _blowes, t enter upon dangers when he muſt; and 
when the occaſion —— as there would be ſhame Not to 
do it ; That would be more pardonable in a ſingle ſouldier, 
whoſe wounds are the ſprings of poverty and miſery, than 
in great perſons to whom they are Characters of honour, and 
the ſeeds of Immortality; which give them place in Hiſtory 
whoſe markes are venerable in th eyes of a Prince, and in th 
es of the people, and adorne them better then all their 
aments and precious ſtones. It ſhould be a ſtrange 22 
if the moſt illuſtrious profeſſion af the world, and the nobleſt 
of all the functions of life, which is that of Commanding 
Armies; ſhould be ſo eaſie, as that there were no more tado 
then to run to death and to caſt ones ſelfe into danger to 
make him Worthy. There would be too eaſie a bargaine had 
of eternity which it promiſeth, and the Giadiaters might 
more lawfully pretend co, it, then thoſe exalted ſoules which 
prepare themſelves for it wilh great Cares : who make the 


boldneſſe of Reaſon to deſcend to th heart, and who make 
that divine part, the principle of their Conduct, and of all 
their Actions. k +2421 

If Ceſar had had but Courage in the degree he had it, and 
that violent heat that _ about th heart at the fight of 


danger 3 He had not the glory of other Romans; many 
had been found to have _—_— him in that thing, and 
(oriolanus,Copitolinus, Marcellus, and Catiline alſo bad diſputed 
th Advantage with him. Courage alone had not rendered 
Epami non das the chiete perſon of Greece; and Peloprdas, and 
Leoxadas, and many others, had not yeelded unto him in the 
Reſolution of dying for their Country. Ferrant Gonſalxe had 
an admirable prudence , and, as it was faid of Epammmondes, 
That it was not known which of two Qualities prevailed 
moſt in him, Knowledge or Valour. Formy part I make it a 
ueſtion whether Epaminondas was the greater Captaine or 
ounſellour, whether he was more Capable to governe an 
Army, or to guide a Negotiation: And more proper to ſub- 
due Men or gaine them. And to ſpeake of ours; . of 
Feix had Courage, andG ood ſenſe equally raiſed in him. He 
acted at leaſt as much with the laſt as with th other. Ihe Com- 
mand of th Army of ia ggainſt that of the Le was 
given bim, not as to the moſt Famous, but as to the molt 
br Capable 


Capable, and he did nat ſo much ſuſtaine the dignity of C L 1 he 
nerall by reaſon of the ſplendor of his Race, aa by — — p 
the Merit of his perſon. I will give you two exa which 
will make it appeare, That he was — in all ſenſes thiHead 
of his army 3 and had a Wit ſuperiour t᷑ all them that obeyed 
him. When he went toreleeve Bologna, he manadged that 
e with ſogreat ſecreſy, that he was gn the way before 
his Army doubred it, and was within it before his Enemyes 
knew. it 3 At the journey of Ravenna he alone ordered and 
diſpoſed of the Battell. Of three bodies which compoſed ix 
He choſe not one of them to command. He reſervedogely 
for himſelfe a Trovp of voluntary, Gentlemen to, be free, 
and to charge where there ſhould be need. I ſpeake not of 
his eloquence ; Tis ſufficient to ſay, that it lives yet with 
honour in hiſtory ; and hath been admixed of ſtrangert, and 
of them alſo who eſteem d us Barbarous. It muſt he canfeaſſ: 
ed that that Prince at th Age of 22 years wherein he died 
was a compleat Man, and that no life was ſo ſnort and more 
- glorious. then his. Ih head then and the good ſenſe ars 
more neceſſary for a Generall of an Army, then Armes and 
impetuolity zand tis foreſight that begets the victory, rather 
then courage. Tis ſtudy, Meditation, and conference which 
ought to prepare the great Perſon; whereof I ſpeak ; and ais 
the Practique and Experience which finiſh and complest 
chem. For that realon, It way ſaid of Epaminandas that ne: 
ver man knew ſo much and ſpake ſo little. Fis not that, he 
eſteemed ſilence a great virtue, as ſome have interpreted non 
that he preferred it to ſpeech conducted by good ſenſe 3 But 
tir that, in effect, he alwayes tumbled up and down ſome 
great deſigne in his Brainez That he thought of raifiag Thebes 
of humbling Sperts, and of ſubduing the Grecian people, which 
to his time d been invincible. 52 212 1 as 59t 3m 
How excellent Sr. the. Cardinallis jo this Matters How 
active and lively his Reaſon is; how infallible and juſt his 
provideuce, and how efficaciousthe diſpoſition of his C 
duct 3 Lets not amuſe at words to declare it, and let's lend 
nothing of ſtrange to a truth that hath no need of it; lets add 
nothing to th effects, and to what hach been touched op 
ſeen but a naturall Repreſentations det 's leave ti Artifices, 
and paintiug for moderate Beauties and for Common vir 
wes, For this effect, I will content my ſelfe co ſpeake of tha 
ſecond warre of /taly, wherein he particularly preſided, and 
whereof he had the principall government under th Aus 
ſpicious Planets of his maſter 3.1 fay4ben +. that it had been 
much to make a great Army ſubſiſt in Hiedmoat, if the Coun- 
try had been favourableto us, if abundance had been in all 


Aaa places, 
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Bogolo | ; ghd in a feaſon when the pa s had been eaſie to 
HI ü.. Bar to mae it live iu t h — — where 
M men ad all ehings were Contrary to us. In a ſeaſon when 
nneſſt wasin Fruace, and proviſions were to paſſe the 
Mountaines, when ſnows were at ta higheſt 3 It muſt be ap- 
knowledped that it belongsnot to vulgar Providence to 
frike ſuch ſtroakes. It was to ſupply by his Wit and Con- 
duct whet was wanting to the nature of things. And the 
Marquitof  Spinols who never thought it , ſeemed to have 
Reaſon to ſu y, that he who had moſt proviſions would re- 
maine in that warr.' He believed infallibly 
© have that advanrage over us, having th' Earth, and Sea for 
him, knowing that our Country Men are enemies orders, 
without which armies ſuffer in the midſt of abundance, and 
wherewith' they ſob6K intirely in the midſt of want. He 
remembred that'at the warr of Genes , th' army of the dead 
Conſtable was vexed with hunger though it was ſmall. 
Though it had Peas in its favour and made warreonely 
ſor ch Intereſts of the Duke of Soveys But when he ſaw, that 
we reſiſted thoſe great incommodities ; That we had found 
Remedies againſt thoſe evills and new In ventions to 
the proviſions; Tis then he confeſſed the French had eh 
their humours, or — —. _ Pee — t 
governed by ot Shi rds. things truly are 
great, —— been worthy of 2 ur Any 
mies and of them why admire not much but themſelyes. 
Bur they are not nevertheleſſe the Maſtcr-peece of Sr, the 
Cad nets Induſtry, nor the great effect of his prudence. The 
preporatives- for the releete of Caſo! are a peoce oſt Nluſtri- 
ous and Magnificent. And as the works of the leaſt-cize 
ae more ingenious then th other, and that tis more difh- 
cult for an artificer to make a work of a ſmell volume to 
proſper then a greater. In like manner the foreſight which 
tes _— —.— — , . intervall diſ- 
a very tter ; a price, and Gonfideration 
—— then that which is acted at great leiſure, which 
hath a free field t extend itfelfe, which hath no boundsto 
Conſtraine it, and which is not opprefied by the brevity of 
time, end by PIT ofits object. To raiſe thii 
chonfund men in lefſ? then t weekes; Make them March 
th France and over the Monntaines during that time's 
Give for all neccflaties ; T' enable them tolive; and 
fubfiſt3 To ſend them to a Country ſpoiled with Contagion, 
and into places where the e might give feare to them, 
chat did not feare men 3agai full Enemies covered 
with Retrenchmente and ſtrong bolds;detendedby a _ 
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and Town; In a time when the diſgr 
A at Valeſe, and th wnha 
i" ag LES 


ſomewhat of . 


ar. 1 5 * ende ee def] and the 
the Freacb into n that = 
ed by ſome ill Frenxchwex to ruine — 
aud th — of France. The traverſes they 
which were the more dangerous that — — 
ſilent, and reſembled the Mines, —— 
who match upun them without ſuſpition ar: defiance. And 
what was molt fatall and of ill augury, cha Lung ſickneſo and 
the deſpaire of his recovery. This lad accident which wight 
alone have troubled a weaker ſpirit thentheCargind's., | for 
th' y State of our aſſaites, and of — — * 
the revolution it had cauſed in the genenall order; of the 
World, and in his particular fartune. That thisbleck Cons 
junction and ſo many Inconveniences linked did 

not diſturbe his j nar #bate bia a& 

proviſions be Redet of Caſall were p 
That Caſall mas SR If th o 
mur to ſpeak a bold trusab, - aediat bis 
whom I ſpeak would pot be aſſende ber 
ſince Caſas time the world hath n na Nn Con- 
dud, more — — of wiſer 3 and it 1 __ 
is Hiſtury, 


hw the Common- wealth of Rgne & ofold 
ane of tha ſuireſt Monuments, of t 
——— the he moſt nous ieder of ohke poliey<i- is 
I will got goaceale.« very — — . 
Condud of Sr. tht Caydind!. Tie that e 
245 — — wht 1 
00 tO wW 
himſelfe. Tis properly r employ Euoaſſe i undat 3 
— vory early not to faile che arrivall at the journeyes 
"Tis t 1 a remainder, t avoid having too little Tis 
not © act ſingly, but infallibly. Tis in a word the Country 
— — oll. ordinary humour of the French. — whom 
t of temper and vivagity, pf imagination alwayes re- 
preſent th lates rizes more bd — of leſſe durance 
they they are in effect. Moreover the preparations they make 
—— leſſe and weaker ay the nature of: — — 
uires, according alſo to the proportions t ave ima- 
— and — to the —— N 
ore they are conſtrained to retire in t 
their Courſe, and all things faile them, when they have moſt 
need, and in the ſtrength of ch Aflaire. * 


rendring of the Town and Caſteil oſca. 
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Book III This indiſereet g and tumultuaty faſhion of ac 
ing hath been — — which have vexed France. 
— een REIN 

without away; faire 
we have Rad in the warrs , had not'anſwerable 

ok — — —— — Conqueſts 
t ages we ned, nor keep the Cong which 
we had 7. the — carried himſolf in another man- 
ner and another way, when it was neceſſay O force th 
Ae, and to break the Barricado's, which oppoſed the ſafe- 
ty of (ofs! and the liberty of Ita He adviſcd the King to 
march thither with an army; capable to ſubdue all ah, 
and to paſſe from Suzs to Ofreme. So truly the Reputation of 
thoſe great forces, did impart th effect which we aimed at * 
It ated farr off, and all alone Sit began t overcome ſo ſoon as 
— nr ye — who it may be had mar- 
to meet us, and had diſputed all the with us, 
if we had been weak; durſt not attend us in their trenches 
of caſal, and did not belicve that there was ſafety · for them 
in the Ciſtle of las but CR This ſerved to 
pare by the roots the Rebellion — — and to lay 
Parry which had long Rooting in this Province s fix 


ca 
armies were ſoen at oneinftant tobe drawn out againſt 


them; and that diviſion of Forces which took away the 
ſprings of Kelicfo,and Communication to the rebell-rownes. 
— — — — 
That ont moſt, ot leaft. That rugalities 
liche made tar — are certaine [les of Shar is 
advaneed ʒthat tis not to ſow with hope to gather, but not 
to ſeem to do nothing 4 and that they who give ſuch cove- 
tom Coutiſells in neceſſary occafions, ſeek not ſo much the 
good of th. affaires oftheir Maſter, as not to loſe the matter 
, doing their owne buſineſſe. 2 9 3 21 


The End. 
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